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If the Eaith's MAGNETIC FIELD Failed 

By LTLE D. 6UNM 

is a fantastic story of what conl4 happen to tho Earth 
if the sna developed an nnnsval rash of snnspots on Its face 



T he earth is a magnet. Like any other magnet, 
it is surrounded by a magnetic field. No more 
than a compass is needed to demonstrate the 
lines of force running between its two poles. 

What would haf^n if that magnetic field failed? 
The course of evolution would be turned back two 
hundred million years! Great thunder-lizards woiild 
walk the earth again. Flying reptiles would wing their 
huge bodies over towering fern fronds. Gigantic in- 
sects would fight for supremacy in the weird light of 
a world lashed by titanic forces. 

And mankind, unless it fled from those forces, would 
become a new race of nightmare monsters! 

It seems impossible, of course, that anywhere in the 
universe there exists a single power capable of pro- 
ducing those cataclysmic effects. Yet it is with us all 
the time and all around us — in the eig^t hundred 
million billion cosmic rays which strike the earth every 
second with a thousand times the voltage of lightning! 

Why don’t we suffer any ill effects from that roerd- 
less bombardment now? It amounts to about thirty 
shots at every human body each second. Considering 
that there are some thousand trillion trillion atoms in 
the average body, it seems that there is no dearth of 
targets. Some damage should be done. 

But, though we seem solid enou^, those atoms are 
as far apart as island imiverses 1 Even their planetary 
electrons are separated from each other and the cen- 
tral nucleus by distances proportionally as great as 
those between members of the solar system. The 
chances of a direct hit are infinitesimal. The {Kojec- 
tiles go straight through us without touching us! 

A few, perhaps, do hit. It is believed that some 
freaks — five legged calves, ten-fingered children — are 
the result of damage done to the parental germ plasm 
cosmic rays. Mutatiems are produced by changes 
in the genes, the carriers of heredity. In this way, 
experimenting on flies with X-rays, sdentists have 
created hundreds of new species and thousands of 
freakish variations. But such cases would be as noth- 
ing compared to what we would have if the earth’s 
magnetic field were to weaken or fail. 

That magnetic field is our protection against the 
unbridled forces of the universe! It acts as a shield, 
repulsing by far the greater part of the cosmic radia- 
tion raining in on the earth from some unknown source 
in space. Only cosmic rays of energy greater than 
200,000,000 electron volts are able to penetrate it. 

The amount that gets through may seem, from the 
figure given, a heavy deluge. But if the potential of 



the field were to dre^, if the shield let in the far greater 
quantity of lower energy rays, a veritable cloudburst 
of malignant radiation would descend upon us! 

No longer will it be a matter of random hits. That 
solid l^nket will miss nothing! 

It will recreate the conditions controlling evolution 
two hundred million years ago, make over every life 
form developed since! Lion-sized ants, the highest 
order of modem insects, will vie with Tyrannosaurus 
Rex, king of the dinosaurs. Man, changed unrecog- 
nizably, will DO longer be Ruler of Earth! 

And the tartk itself will be strangely altered. 

To see bow these stupendous results would be pro- 
duced, directly or indirectly, by the all-changing radi- 
ation from space, we need note only a few sin^^ facts 
concerning cosmic rays. They are, to begin with, 
electrically charged particles of extremely high energy. 
Even the slowest of them, emee they pierce the earth’s 
magnetic shield, are able to smash other particles out 
of atoms of the air with such force that those in turn 
are able to disrupt still other atoms! 

It is this 'shower’ effect that makes cosmk rays 
c apa ble of devastating, wide-spread influence. A 
single cosmic ray, before the series of collisions is 
ended, can produce a burst of fifty thousand other 
particlesl These include, as a result of various inter- 
actions, many different kinds of particles. For the 
moment we are interested in only one kind — high- 
energy electrons. 

These are the same light-weight, negative particles 
which in laboratories are trained on various elements 
to cause them to emit neutrons. The latter, neutral 
particles two thousand times as heavy as dectrons, 
are capable of making stable elements become radio- 
active! 

We are now near the end of the chain which leads 
from cosmic rays to the second Age of Reptiles. Re- 
member that If the earth’s magnetic shield weakened 
ever so sli^tly, an immensely increased influx of cos- 
mic radiation would cause this whole process to be 
performed on a stupendous scale. The earth would 
be covered with radioactive substances! 

Among them would be K««, the radioactive isot<^, 
or variety, of potassum. 

Potassium affects growth, plays a vital role in im- 
portant life processes. It enters into the structure of 
all animals and plants. Two hundred mfllion years 
ago its K«« isotope was prevalent in the sc^, tlMu^ 
an has long since broken down into stable fcMTQ. And 
that radioactive potassium, entering into the life forms 
(continyed on pagetSO) 
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luckless air liners 
and drew them down. Then time 
went mad and Saunders sought 
the answer to the grim puaale. . . . 



CHAPTER I 



Death tn the Air 

T he plane, with its single passenger — few 
people dared to travel Yry air, or by any other 
means, after all the things that had happened — 
was far above the clouds, in the quiet readies of the 
upper air, where it should have been safe. But the 
eyes of the two pilots moved constantly over the thick 
blackness of the storm below them, and their faces 
were tense. 

Suddenly, with the quick hiss of indrawn breath, 
the eyes of the pilot at the control damped on the alti> 
meter. 

1 “Look!” be shouted. 

His partner s face went white when be saw what 
[ the instrument was doing. 

* “We’re falling!” he screamed. “Falling like a 
stone!” 

The motors still roared. Nothing unusual was 
visible in the sky around them. But the fabric of the 
ship creaked and popped as though it had suddenly 
been subjected to terrific strains. The pilots fougiU 
the controls, but the ship refused to answer. 

The door of the control cabin was kicked <^>eo and 
the single passenger lurched in, clutching a b^f-case 
i crammed with papers. “We’re falling!” be croaked. 
I “We’re doing everything we can to stop it,” the 
[ sweating pilots told him. 



“You’ve got to stop it!” the passenger screamed at 
them. “I’ve got to get through to W’ashingtoo. Got 
to! You understand. The fate of every man on 
earth depends on my getting through to the presi- 
dent. . . 

His screamed words chewed off as a lightning flash 
played over the clouds like the finger of pointing 
doom. The passenger, bis eyes goggling, stared at 
the nearing cloud bank. The pilots fought the con- 
trob. 

Flopping, twbting, spinning, jerked thb way and 
that, the silver ship, in spite of everything the pilots 
could do, disappeared into the boiUng fury of the 
black clouds. 

It never came out. 

AN unmbtakable grimness lay in the sombre, 
angular lines of Webb Saunders’ face as be 
peered through the corapositioo glass window of the 
hi^'fiying plane. Hb slitted eyes roved over the 
grim panorama below him. 

Black, boiling clouds met bb gaze, clouds that 
stretched away in all directions, clouds that during 
the past three months had covered almost the wb<^ 
surface of earth. With the clouds had come rain, 
bail, high battering tides, crazy sudden storms that 
swept from nowhere. Ships bad sunk at sea and 
plaM had crashed on land. Tall buildings had top- 
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pled down. And tbe best cbroDometers of the world’s 
observatories had started losing time! 

The foremost scientists of earth had tried to find a 
cause for the freakisb storms, and had failed. If a 
solution was not soon found, human life was in danger 
of being oUiterated. Even the offer of a million dol- 
lar reward had not brought forward a solution. 

Webb’s eyes followed the boiling clouds. He ^iv- 
ered, turned to Ethan Riley, who was piloting the 
plane. 

*'How much farther to where — to where the liner 
crashed?” he shouted. 

Silently, Riley consulted his instruments and maps. 
**Sbe was just over tbe border of Utah when she 
crashed,” he said. ** Almost where we are right now. 
And that was the third ship that went down in this 
repon during the past few days. None of them have 
been found.” 

“We’ve got to find this one!” Webb Saunders 
blazed. “McDuff Traffem was the single passenger 
that plane carried. And he’s the only man who has 
discovered the cause of all these storms I” 

Webb held his voice down with an effort. ROey 
glanced at him, saw he was under great strain. “I’m 
with you, Webb,” Riley spoke. “We’ll find Traffern 
If he is still alive.” 

There was friendship and sontething more in 
Riley’s voice. However they were more than friends. 
Companions from childhood on, Riley had chosen to 
go into aviation, while Webb Saunders bad developed 
his early scientific bent to the point where he was as- 
sistant to McDuff Traffern in the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory. When Webb bad gone to Ethan Riley for 
help, be had known he would get what be asked for. 
He had wanted a plane, and a man to fly it. Riley 
had the plane. And he could fly it. Even when Webb 
bad told him that he wanted to search for the airliner 
in which Traffern had crashed, Riley bad not hesi- 
tated. 

“I’d like to know this much,” Riley went on, his 
eyes omstantly moving over the fury of the boiling 
clouds below tbe ship. “How do you know Traffem 
has discovered the cause of all these storms?” 

“Lynn told me,” Webb answered. And he thought 
of Lynn Carter, the blue-eyed niece of gruff old 
McDuff Traffern. She lived with her uncle. And she 
had been frantic when Webb left. Seeing those storm 
clouds roll beneath tbe plane, Webb was glad be had 
not yielded to her mad plea to cinne with him in this 
search for her uncle. 

“I was down in Los Angeles all this week,” Webb 
went on quickly. ’Waiting for a shipment of infra- 
red light ray photographic equipment. I got back at 
noon today. Lynn told me that while I was gone her 
Uncle Mac bad been working day and night. This 
morning he came stumbling out of his laboratory, 
waving sheets of paper and croaking, ’I’ve got it. In- 
credible and impossible as tbe truth is, I’ve found tbe 
answer.’ He radioed the president that be had made a 
discovery of tbe utmost importance, a discovery that 



would necessitate tbe cooperatloB of the army and tbe 
air force, and that be was coming east immediately, 
by the first plane. Taking all bis papers with him. 
be went straight to tbe airport and chartered a plane. 
As soon as tbe clouds lifted a little, be took off. I had 
no more than returned to the observatory and talked 
to Lynn than the radio told us his plane had crashed. 
I came directly to you.” 

Riley glanc^ at his companion when Webb men- 
tioned Lynn. The aviator suspected that Webb and 
Lynn were a little more than tbe good friends they 
pretended to be. But he didn’t mention what be sus- 
pected. He listened to Webb, and nodded slowly. 

“Traffern knew something,” Riley stated. “From 
what you say, I think there is no doubt but that he 
had made some startling discovery. But — ” He 
looked at Webb— “I wonder if that radio message 
was intercepted!” 

“What?” W'ebb sat up straight. His heart jumped 
with a sudden, heavy pounding as be caught the im- 
plicati<» in Riley’s words. “You mean he was killed 
to keep him from revealing his discovery?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean.” Riley answered 
quickly. “I knew the men who flew bis ship. In 
spite of any storm, they would have gone through. 
They knew their business, and their orders were to 
stay in the stratosphere, above the clouds. A frag- 
mentary radio message got through frcMn them. They 
saw no sign of an attacking plane. But their ship 
was out of control, falling from a mysterious cause!” 

Ethan Riley jerked tbe words out of tbe corner of 
his mouth, and while be talked, be was constantly 
watching tbe clouds below him for a nameless menace 
that snatched ships out of tbe air. 

SAUNDERS sank down in his padded 
seat. “Oh, LordI” he whispered. “If Traf- 
fern was deliberately killed, then what we thought 
was an inexplicable storm period is in reality a defi- 
nite {dot of some kind against earth. And in order 
to s<dve what’s happening, we have to fit into tbe pic- 
ture such unbelievable phenomena as tidal waves, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, and — maddest of all — the 
fact that time, as measured by the most accurate 
clocks that science is able to build is a{^rently slow- 
ing down I ” 

“We’ve got to solve harder things than that!” Riley 
snapfied, bis eyes jerking from the boiling clouds to 
tbe instrument panel in front of him. “Look at that 
altimeter!” 

The red hand on the dial had gone crazy. Like tbe 
blow of a mighty fist, the amazing fact was forced 
borne to Webb. Although tbe motors were throbbing 
steadily tbe altimeter showed that they were falling 
at a rate of hundreds of feet each second. 

Falling, falling, jaUing toward tbe fury of tbe boil- 
ing clouds ! 

Riley jerked the controls almost out of their 
sockets, kicked tbe motors to full {>ower. Sweat 
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poured down over him. 

*‘The air seems to have fallen out from under us,” 
he shouted. “The props don’t take hold I Neither do 
the elevators. . . 

The ship turned over and over. Webb was thrown 
so hard against his safety belt that the heavy fabric 
cut into his body. He got one glimpse of clouds com- 
ing up to meet him. Then be was in the twisting fury 
of the mists. Jagged tongues of lightning leaped 
around him. The sharp crack of thunder echcwd. 
And still the ship went down. 

Around the ship loomed ragged, tortuous moun- 
tains. Riley missed a peak by inches. The plane was 
sucked into a side canyon. Then, with a rending of 
metal that sounded like a giant dog crushing a bone be- 
tween its teeth, they crashed. 

Webb’s belt sn^^>ed. He was burled across the 
cabin, and, as his bead struck the instrument panel, 
be was hurled into the deep blackness of night. 

CHAPTER n 
Incredd>le Death 

A RATTLING noise and the sound of a vmce 
^ calling to him from a vast distance brought 
Webb back to consciousness. Grinding his teeth 
against the pain, he forced himself to sit up. He 
looked straight into the haggard, bloody face of 
Ethan Riley, who was bending over him. 

“You all right?” Riley muttered. Webb managed 
to nod. He got to his feet. 

He had been lying in the lee of the wrecked plane 
from which Riley had pulled him. Ihe rattling sound 
came again. He saw what was causing it. Hail. 
Hard, white balls of ice sweeping down from the sky, 
rattling from the metal wreckage. Abruptly the bail 
changed to rain. 

“Where are we?” Webb asked dully. 

“Lost in the mountains in what looks like the grave- 
yard of the airplanes,” Riley answered. He led Webb 
around the ship, pointed down the slope. 

Webb’s eyes followed his comrade’s pointing band. 
Blurred and indistinct through the driving rain, he 
caught a glimpse of something that made him gasp. 

“The wreck of an airshipl” 

Riley nodded. “There’s another farther down the 
slope,” he added. 

“One of them must be the ship in which Traffem 
was traveling,” Webb snapped. ^‘He may be in the 
wreckage, badly hurt. Come on. We’ve got to get 
to him.” Webb started down the slope. 

“Not so fast,” Riley protested. Webb turned, 
looked back. 

Riley wasn’t looking down the slope toward the 
wreck^ liner. He was peering up, into the swirling 
mist of the low clouds, striving with narrowed eyes 
to see through the driving rain. 

“What is it?” Webb whispered, struck with a sud- 
den premooitioo. 



“When I was dragging you out of our plane, I got a 
glimpse of something in the air,” Riley answered 
slowly. “I couldn’t see it very clearly, but it looked 
like a ship of some kind.” 

“A ship! Flying through this storm?” 

Riley nodded. “I only got a glimpse of iL But it 
didn’t have wings and the storm didn’t bother it at 
all. It was poking slowly along as if it was looking 
for something.” 

Webb felt the touch of a nameless chill. A ship 
flying through the fury of this storm! A'ship without 
wings! His eyes widened in apprehension. He 
peered through the rain. A white finger of lightning 
reached down from the sky and the mountains echoed 
with the rolling boom of the thunder. But nothing 
met bis eyes except the swirling clouds. 

“I guess I was mistaken,” Riley spoke. “I got a 
bad lick when we smashed up, and I may have been 
seeing things that weren’t real.” 

Webb felt a little better. Riley had been imagin- 
ing things. No ship could live in this storm. 

They went down the slope, toward the wreckage 
of the liner. Webb approached it with mingled hope 
and apprehension. Uliat would they find in that 
ship? Mangled bodies in the wreckage? Even if 
Traffem was dead — he thought, with a sick feeling at 
the pit of bis stomach — his ^ief case would be there. 
And the papers in that case would provide a solution 
for these mad storms that were threatening to smash 
all life from the face of earth. Fortunately the ship 
bad not burned. 

They didn’t get to the wreckage. Fifty yards away 
from it, lying on the soggy slope, they almost stum- 
bled over the body of a man. 

Webb took one look at a face twisted with torture. 
Then he knew that he would never find McDuff Traf- 
fern alive. His heart racked in sick horror. His eyes 
revolted at the sight. 

One arm and a part of the shoulder were gone. 
The arm had not been jerked or tom off. It had been 
seared off! The bones visible in the shoulder showed 
a brown sear and the flesh was cooked black. There 
was a gaping brownish hole through the chest. And 
the legs — the body didn’t have any legs! Just below 
the knees, they ended in grotesque stumps. 

Clutched in the arm that remained on the body, 
caught in an iron grip in the fingers — was the leather 
handle of a brief case. The case was gohe. The burnt 
ground showed what bad happened. The same 
weapon that bad been used to kill Traffem bad been 
used to destroy bis brief case. 

Webb read the whole story in a glance. Traffem 
had not been killed in the crash of the plane. He bad 
tried to run from the plane, and something, coming 
from somewhere, had killed him, something that used 
no weapon known to the science of earth. 

The chill of a nameless horror shot through Webb’s 
body. In the flash of a second, be realized that the 
mad storms that had swept t>ver earth, the astound- 
ing behavior of all the clocks on the planet, and the 
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death of McDuff Traffern had ooe common origin. 
Earth had been invaded I 

As the stunning realization swept over him, be 
beard a humming roar rising above the howling of the 
wind. And Ethan Riley shouted. 

"Duck, WebbI We’re being attacked!” 

Webb jerked around just in time to see a grim 
shape swimming down through the rain. A ship! An 
impossible ship that flew without wings! 

It was coming toward them, driving down on them 
with relentless speed. Its occupants had sighted 
them. 

Webb turned to run. He took one step. Out of the 
nose of the ship a streak of light lanced at him. He 
knew a moment of extreme torture as it struck his 
body. A wave of utter cold enveloped him. 

He cried out, once. Then the torture mounted to 
hellish agonies and the cold seemed to freeze him 
through and through. 

Abruptly, be sank into unconsciousness. 

CHAPTER m 
Pirate Ship 

A POUNDING bead and an aching body brought 
^ Webb back to life. He forced himself to sit up 
and was tremendously surprised to discover that his 
muscles obeyed his will. Two facts jolted him imme- 
diately. 

One was that Riley was lying beside him. The 
aviator was just regaining consciousness. The other 
was that they were hurtling along in a ship of some 
kmd, driving through fogs and rain, lifting over moun- 
tains. 

Then he saw the bunched-over little monster pilot- 
ing the ship within the all-glass nose, and be forgot all 
about his pain-wracked body. His eyes opened in 
astonishment and a cry forced itself through bis lips. 

The pilot beard him. He locked the controls and 
turned to face Webb through the thick glass partition 
that s^)arated them. In his wildest nightmares Webb 
had never imagined such a face and torso! 

The creature was as squat as a dwarf, but as tall as 
an average man, though his heavy figure made him 
look short. Tremendous force lay in his powerful 
limbs, in the massive chest that swelled slowly. He 
had no neck, and a small, mushroom shaped bead sat 
close on the round shoulders. 

His mouth was huge and ugly. From bis head 
weaving tentacles speared out. At their endings were 
glittering eyes. 

Silently, the creature regarded him. 

“Who— who arc you?” Webb shouted. 

The eyes gteam^ wickedly. MetallicaUy a voice 
came from a speaker set in the glass partition. 

*^our comrades, whom we have captured, have 
named me Thomas,” came the startling words, in dis- 
torted English. “That is as near as my real name 
can be rendered in your crude laogua^.” 



“Thomas!” Webb knew be was pbbering. He 
tried to force himself to think strai^L “Where did 
you come from? Where arc you taking us?” 

The eyes tilted up to scan the heavens through the 
tran^rent walls of the nose of the ship. Then they 
tilted down and Thomas refused to answer. But the 
gesture had betrayed bim. He had come from some- 
where up in the sky. 

“I am taking you to Carlos, our ruler,” be bit out 
addly. The gargantuan mouth bad an ugly way of 
spitting out words. 

“Then there are others of your kind here on earth?” 

**Yes. Many others.” 

The words stunned Webb. Many of these creatures 
were here on earth. Unseen, their existence unguessed, 
they had stolen in from the voids of space. Wliatwas 
their purpose? Webb asked, but got no answer. He 
tried another tack. 

“You pulled our ship down. You smashed all those 
other ships. Why?” 

“Because we are engaged in extensive construction 
work in this region, and we do not wish planes to fly 
over us. One ship we smashed because we intercepted 
a radio message — we keep a close watch over the ether 
— to the effect that one of your scientists had discov- 
ered the cause of the troublesome storms. Since we 
do not wish to be disturbed for the next two weeks, 
we removed Traffern I” 

“Removed him!” Webb blazed. “You deliberately 
murdered him.” 

Thomas shrugged. “It was not our fault. We 
merely wanted to prevent him from revealing what 
he bad discovered. After we had captured him, we 
would have permitted him to remain alive. We could 
have used him just as we are going to use you. But 
we discovered that he had broken a leg in the crash 
of bis ship, and we could not use a man with a broken 
leg. So we destroyed him,” be finished callously. 

Webb shook with fury. McDuff Traffern, who 
shrank from killing a fly, bad been destroyed because 
he bad suffered a broken leg, and was therefore of no 
further use to the invaders I Webb boiled at the 
thought. He le^)ed to his feet and pounded his fists 
against the glass partition. 

Thomas laughed at him. “You cannot break it. 
And even If you did, you would find this cabin very 
unhealthy for you.” 

His gesture indicated the faint fog that drifted 
about in the section he occupied. 

“What do you mean?” Webb rasped. 

“We don’t breathe oxygen,” the incredible answer 
came. **This cabin is hermetically sealed off from the 
section you occiq;>y. It is filled with ammonia gas. 
Thb is our natural life medium, but to you, earthman, 
it would mean sudden, horrible death.” 

Webb shrank back from the partition. Appalled, 
be gazed at the drifting fog. Ammonia creatures! As 
all life on earth breathed oxygen, the invaders 
breathed ammonia I 

With a sudden impulse, the warped monstrosity 
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that called himself Thomas turned and darted to the 
controls. Stubby fingers played over an instrument 
panel like the keyboard of a typewriter. Several 
things took place. A brilliant white beam shown down 
oo the mountains, piercing the cloud mist and the 
rain, illumining the granite crags magically. The for- 
ward motion of the car slowed as the ship lurched to 
the detonation of a rocket tube above them. 

“^■ICE peoplel” a weak voice rasped behind Webb. 

^ He jerked around. Riley was sitting up. The 
flier was trying to grin. 

"I beard your conversatitm with your little pal up 
in fitmt Where is be taking us?** 

“To hell, probaUyl** Webb answered bitterly. 
“Anyhow we’re goii^ down.” 

A great, black hole yawned beneath the space ship. 
Now they were dropping swiftly past rough-hewn 
walls of granite. men bad the impression of 

being in a run-away elevator. 

Far below, like a view of a well-lighted room seen 
throu^ a crack, they ^impsed an unearthly scene, a 
vision that held their eyes. The ship dropped down 
toward it, slowed to a stop, and grated oo the ground. 

They were in the midst of the weird nightmare 
th^ had glimpsed from above! 

Webb and Ethan were stricken with wonder. One 
hurried glimpse of the cavern revealed himdreds of 
feet above them, clouds of ionised gas {H'oducing a 
silvery light To their left were great black build- 
ings that resembled storage batteries grown to sky- 
scraper proportions. To the right was a shining thing 
that seemed to be a wall forming the end of the cavern. 
A high, windy sigh came from the wall. 

Dozens of the monsters like the pilot came running 
up. All of them were clad in awkward, transparent 
suits with bulb-like heads. Their pilot doimed a sim- 
ilar suit, opened the door and stepped to the ground. 
He yanked open the door of their compartment, 
growled at them. 

“Descend.” 

As they stei^>ed out, a tall figure detached itself 
from the crowd of monsters. Instantly Thomas 
bowed. Webb and Ethan caught his snarled, “Pros- 
trate yourselves before Carlos, Earthmen!” 

“To bell with you!” Webb rasped. He was an 
earthman and men did not prostrate themselves to 
any creature. 

The words died on his lips. A dull gray tube, held 
in the glowering ruler's hand, was pointed toward 
him. A stream of subtle force writhed through the 
air from the tube. A surge of bone-wracking agony 
flooded through bis body. Groaning, be sank to the 
ground. The agony passed, leaving him weak and 
nauseated. Ethan sat stupidly beside him. 

The huge mouth of the ruler spouted words. *That 
is better. You may as well learn now as later that 
Carlos alone rules.” He turned to the pilot of the 
ship that bad brou^t them. “There were only two?” 

“That was all. They were in cme plane, flying di- 



rectly on the same course as the liner. I followed 
them, remaining out of sight in the clouds, tmtil they 
were brought down.” 

Webb, when he heard the words, felt a pulse of un- 
controllable fury. He leaped to his feet, fi^ clenched. 
“You can't do any more than kill us,” he choked. 
“And I’d willingly die to know the motive for what 
you’re doing. You’ve caused the crash of at least 
four ships. You’ve murdered an old man for no rea- 
son except that his leg was broken and you couldn’t 
use him after you had captured him. You’ve caused 
the loss of thousands of lives through the eternal 
storms you have created over earth. Damn you, I 
want to know: why are you dmng these things?” 

Carlos’ frog-like face registered displeasure. He 
brought up tltf tube that be carried, pointed it, and 
Webb knew that his mad speech had brought him 
face to face with death. He held his breath while the 
ruler fingered bis weapon. 

Then Carlos shook his bead. “I should kill you for 
your impudence, but killing you can wait until you are 
DO longer of use to us. . . 

Webb’s already pale face went paler. He had just 
beard his death sentence. But before he died he 
wanted to know where these monsters bad come from, 
and what they were doing cm earth.. Doggedly, be 
repeated his question. 

“Since you can never escape to reveal the informa- 
tion,” Carlos said. “I will answer your questions. 
. . . We came from a planet circling the star that you 
know as Sirius! . . . And our purpose in being here 
IS to steal your world!” 

CHAPTER IV 
Theft hnm Sirius 

“CTEAL earth!” Ethan Riley echoed hollowly, ris- 
^ ing to his feet, and standing beside Webb. 
“That’s impossible!” 

“Impossible to your barbaric world!” Carlos 
sneered. “To \is — elementary.” 

Webb studied the ruler’s heavy face, ’^ou don’t 
mean you are going to steal the planet,” be said as 
quietly as he could. “You mean you are pianning to 
conquer it.” 

“I mean no such thing!” Carlos snapped. “I have 
studied your language carefully during the time we 
have been here, and I know what I am saying. We 
are going to steal your planet, to remove it bodily 
from the solar system!” 

Webb swallow^. In that moment he recognised 
the vastness of the science that was arrayed against 
them. A race with the knowlec^ and t^ power to 
lift a world from the sjrstem in which H belmiged! 
It was inconceivable. And yet he did not doubt it 
was true. In spite of the stem control his mind was 
imposing on bis body, his voice shook when he asked 
the next question. 

“But w^ are you planning such an undertaking?” 
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Harsh, bras^ tones answered him aiitly. **Fifty 
years ago, in your earth time, one of the planets of 
the solar system of Sirius was striKk a douse comet 
that tore it from its position and destroyed it 

“The whole balance of our system was destroyed 
by the loss of that single body. Immediately all the 
other planets, including our home worid, b^an draw* 
ing steadily closer and closer to Sirius. . . . We have 
known for years that something must be done to stop 
it. . . . And the only way we can stop it is to replace 
our lost planet, to restore the original balance of our 
system. . . . 

“Our telescopes, vastly more powerful than yours, 
have scanned the heavens for a body that we could 
use. We found that body in your planet. Therefore 
we are taking it. We have already started moving 
it frcMn its orbit. ...” * 

As from a great distance, Webb heard Ethan Riley’s 
choked voice. “What about us? What about the peo- 
ple of earth?” 

And the callous answer came. “Your fate does not 
concern us. Unfortunately, you will not survive the 
journey through space. But that is a small matter. 
It merely saves us the trouble of bunting you down 
and destroying you as we would so many vermin 1 ” 

At that moment a vast humming echoed through 
the cavern. The tentacled eyes of the ruler turned 
up. The humming grew. There came the lashing of 
a sudden explosion, like the firing of a rocket tube. 
Automatically, Webb turned to look. 

Another ship was coming down the huge hole that 
led to the outer air. Grating, it came to rest beside 
them. 

Webb thought he had already suffered all the agony, 
all the shock, all the heartbreak, and all the despair 
that it was possible for one person to stand. But when 
he saw one of the figures who stumbled out of that 
ship he knew that he had only begun to suffer. 

“Lynn!” he groaned. “I thought you were safe 
at the observatory. How did you get here?” 

One of the persom who had descended from that 
alien ship was Lynn Carter, niece of gruff old McDuff 
Traffern, the man who had died in such agony back 
there on that mountain slope. She was here, in this 
hellish cavern under the earth, here where foul mon- 
strosities gabbled insanely of impossible things. She 
was here. Here! 

When he saw Lynn Carter stumble out of that 
ship, Webb Saunders was sick. 

CHE heard his voice. Her startled eyes sought him 
out and she ran toward him. Then she was in his 
arms, sobbing . . . “Oh, Webb . . . those awful 
creatures came to the observatory . . . after you 



*ln the ruler's words b found the explanntioa of the mad pbenom- 

ena that caused ao much trouble on earth. The planet waa beiof 
■hifted out of its orbit! That shifting would cause hi^ tides and 
earthquakes and the viobat fury of storms due to atmospheric dia- 
tnibances. It would cause the docks of earth, measured for accuracy 
the motka of the distant stan, to seem to lose time.— Ed. 



left. . . . They wanted to make certain that Uncle 
Mac had left nothing behind him that would enable 
anybody else to make the same discovery he had 
m^e. . . . They destroyed the observatory . . . 
obliterated it. . . . They killed the ntembers of the 
staff who tried to escape. They captured Pierson, and 
Reynolds . . . and me. . . . Ot, Webb, where are 
we? Who are those awful creatures? What are they 
gmng to do to us?” 

Webb started to answer but his words were drowned 
out by the bull-shout of Carlos. 

“To the pits with theml ” the ruler roared. “Before 
they die, let them learn what it means to workl” 

“Nol” Webb protested bitterly. “Ill go to yoiir 
pits, whatever they are, but not Lyim. You can’t 
send her. She’s a woman.” 

Carlos’ face was dark with anger at this defiance. 
“Man or woman, it makes no difference.” He lifted 
the gray tube that he carried. “One more word out 
of you and I’ll blast you where you stand!” 

In the face of that deadly threat, Webb had no 
choice. Herded by Thomas, with his tube always 
ready in his hands, the two bewildered astronomers 
from the observatory, Ethan and Webb, the latter 
with Lynn clinging to him, began a sullen march 
across the barren surface. They passed into the huge, 
forbidding powerhouses, there was a terrifying mo- 
ment of treading a catwalk over shrieking dynamos, 
and then they came into the great circular roofless 
building surrounding the pits. They passed a small 
pit, were forced to walk on the edge of the great cir- 
cular hole that was being dug. Aghast they stood on 
the edge and looked down. 

There was a sickness in Webb’s body. The dry- 
ness of his lips seemed to go all through him, sucking 
the blood from his veins. The two astronomers were 
white. Ethan Riley narrowed his eyes to slits. Lynn 
gulped once, an involunUry, final tremor convulsed 
her body.^ 

Webb could not tear his gaze from the scene. The 
shiny black walls of the pit sloped away from under 
their feet, dropped precipitously through solid granite 
to the bottom where forty or fifty men were dragging 
themselves about. They were working with funnel- 
shaped tools that sprayed greenish light on the granite. 
Wherever the light touched, the tough stone would 
slowly dissolve into choking fumes that rose in a mist 
from the hole. From where they were standing they 
could bear racking coughs from the men slaving in 
the fumes. 

The harsh voice of Thomas ripped out behind them. 
‘TIere’s your disintegrators,” be sn^;^>ed. “Go down 
to the bottom by the ledge. And you’ll last longer if 
you don’t try to use these disintegrators on any of us. 
They have a range of su^ feet. Ours are good for 
miles.” 

They took the small, heavy, funnel-shaped tools. 
Pierson fingered his uncertainly. Pierson was slight, 
and baldish, and be was so frail that a puff of wind 
would blow him away. Webb had known the little 
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astronomer for two years. He caught his breath when 
be saw Pierson fingering the tool that had been handed 
to him, and cried out a sharp warning. 

The words came too late. Abruptly, gathering 
strength from some secret inward plac«, Pierson, ig- 
noring the blunt warning from the Sirian, pressed the 
knob that contrdled the discharge of the greenish 
ray and pointed it straight at ThcHsas. 

The Sirian leaped back out of range. His face 
dark with rage, his tentacled eyes gleaming wickedly, 
he lifted his own weapon. Between it and Pierson’s 
body shuttled a path of gleaming particles of matter. 

Instantly a change came over the man. Webb 
gasped as he saw what was happening! 

He was seeing Pierson as though he were made of 
jelly! His bones were visible as those of a skeleton. 
The jelly quivered into nothingness, the bones van- 
ished with the abrupt suddenness of a light that has 
been turned out. 

Pierson was gone. A little swirl of dust drifted 
where he had stood. 

And Thomas was shouting, “Down to the bottom 
of the pit, or I’ll blast all of you!” 

The alien faced them, red tentacle eyes gleaming, 
his body hunched forward, bis deadly weapon ready. 
Groaning, they trudged down the ledge. But Webb 
Saunders went with quickening pulse. He had seen 
something that might mean their salvation! 

In the spot where Pierson had died there lay a gold 
watch, a gold ring, some gold dental work, and a gold 
chain. Gold was impervious to the weapons of the 
invaders. Armored in the rare metal, a handful of 
men might overcome them] 

But where were they to get gold in this cursed 
place? 

CHAPTER V 
The Pit 

A T the bottom of the ledge, a tall figure in a tat- 
tered uniform looked up at them. He coughed 
out the words. “Hello, Riley. . . .” 

Ethan Riley started when be heard his name 
spoken. “Gerrin! You piloted one of the liners that 
crashed ten days ago. How did you get here?” 
Gerrin grinned feebly. “Probably the same way 
you did,” he answered. “The air fell right out from 
under the ship. These devils can create a vast suc- 
tion that literally pulls the air out from under a plane, 
and the ship, deprived of its supporting air, falls like 
a rock. Of course they could destroy any plane they 
wanted with their space ships, but they prefer not to 
do that, for the pilots would see. them coming and 
radio a warning. Instead they lurk in the clouds and 
pull the plane down to earth!” 

“So that’s how they work it,” Riley grunted. 
“Yeah,” Gerrin coughed. A fleck of blood ap- 
(>eared on his lips. He wiped it away and coughed 
again. “Lungs . . . don’t last long ... in these 



damned fumes,” he muttered. He shook bis fist up- 
ward. “If ever I get my hands on you devils . . . 
Look out ! ” he shouted hoarsely, stumbling to one side. 

A luminous path suddenly appeared through the 
mist. Gerrin staggered out of the way and the blaz- 
ing light struck the granite. The tough rock crackled 
and blistered like burning paint, dissolved in a bole 
about two feet deep and the size of a barrel-bead. The 
light winked out. 

“That was Thomas,” was Gerrin’s sullen remark. 
*TIe thinks it’s fun to lurk above us and pick ofl the 
stragglers. But if you keep on the move, you’ll be 
all right. Be sure and keep moving, though, for he 
won’t miss again.” 

Sullenly they began using the disintegrators on the 
stone. Reeling in the sickening fumes, coughing, 
they kept working. Lynn, now that her fright was 
over, now that she knew the terror they were facing, 
seemed to regain her courage. She kept her chin up, 
tried to stifle her coughs, and tried to smile. Webb’s 
heart ached when he saw that smite. ... He would 
have given his life to know that Lynn was safe at 
home. But she was here. Here! And even if she 
had been home, for how long would she have been 
safe? How long before the earth was swept away 
from the sun and the awful cold of outer space began 
to seep in through the blankets of the atmosphere, 
chilling, eventually freezing all life on the planet? 

Not long, he learned from the workers. Not over 
two weeks. As soon as this pit was finished and the 
machinery installed in it. 

Webb learned what was to go into this pit. A wheel! 
Nothing but a gigantic wheel! 

“It’s a gyroscope,” Gerrin coughed out. “They’ve 
already got one gyroscope in operation, and they’ve 
used it to start the earth from its orbit, but they need 
two to break the gravitational force of the sun and 
hurl the earth, like a rock on the end of a string, out 
into space. . . .” 

A gyroscope! Men had long been familiar with 
the strange force generated by a spinning wheel. Men 
had used that force, beneficently, to steady the 
plunging of their ocean liners, to hold their airplanes 
steady. Men had used that force for good. But it 
could be used for evil. It could be used, given a 
wheel suMciently large, to hurl the earth out of its 
orbit. It was being used for that purpose! 

“We’ve got to stop the gyroset^ that is already 
running!” Webb rasped. “We’ve got to prevent them 
from installing one in this pit!” 

Gerrin grunted. “Don’t forget we're caught like 
rats in a trap! I’ve racked my brain ever since I've 
been here and I haven’t been able to think of any 
way to stop these devils.” 

“What about these disintegrators we’re using? 
Thomas said they only have a range of six feet. If 
there was some way to increase their range. . . .” 

Turning it off, he began to examine the disintegra- 
tor. The funnel-shaped mouth gave him no clue. He 
was beginning to examine the heavy handle when 
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Gerrin saw what be was domg. 

^*Stop tbatl*’ the aviator rasped, his eyes jerking 
np through the fumes toward the top of the pit. “If 
they see you taking one of those tools apart — Duck I 
Thomas has seen youl” 

Webb leaped to one side. The blistering beam 
bored down throu^ the murky fumes and smashed 
into the spot where he had bMn standing. It fol- 
lowed him as he skipped throu^ the fumes. Finally 
It was turned off. A Inflow voice roared down at him. 

“Keep working, earthman. Keep your disinte- 
grator in operation.” 

W'ebb turned it on again, began beaming the 
granite. But from what Gerrin and the other cap- 
tives told him — three men had been killed for at- 
tempting to examine the disintegrators — and from the 
sharp watch that Thomas kept over him after that, 
Webb suspected that there was a way to increase the 
force of the disintegrators. If he only had a chance 
to And itl 

'DUT he didn’t have that chance. The hours slowly 
draped by. Under bis feet be could feel the 
throbbing vibration of a giant gyroscope that was 
turning somewhere in a vast hollowed out cavern. A 
gyrosc<^ that, every second, was lifting earth farther 
and farther from her orliHt. Soon there would be 
another gyroscope turning in the very pit where he 
was digging. 

The knowledge that he was being forced to aid the 
vicious plan of the Sirian invaders was as bitter as the 
searing fumes be breathed. And every time be heard 
Lynn Carter cough, his sullen anger surged to greater 
heights. Somehow he must stop these devils. But 
how? If be could only examine the disintegrators. 
If he (Mily had er>ough gold to construct an armor that 
would be impervious to their rays. If be only had 
some of the gold buried in vaults in Kentucky) The 
bitterness of that thought was gall to him— nniilions 
of dollars in the yellow metal lying useless, when it 
might be the one factor essential to save the earth 
fnHn becoming a mere balance wheel in the solar 
system of Sirius, eight light years across the void of 
space. 

Then a heavy figure loomed up through the fumes 
and a harsh voice grated. “You, earthman, we want 
you.” 

It was Thomas. His deadly weapon was pointing 
strai^t at Webb. 

“What do you want?” Webb snapped. He tensed 
his muscles. If they were going to kill him, be would 
die fighting anyhow. A quick leap might carry him 
near enough to the bulky Sirian for his short range 
disintegrator to work effectively. 

“One of the generators in the powerhouse needs 
cleaning,” came the answer. “Carlos suggested you. 
Bring your work tool and come with me.” 

So they had another job for him! Webb did not 
need to ht told that any job they bad selected would 
probably be suicidal, ti^ Thomas was ordering him 



to his death. Grimly, he grasped the work tool, and 
preceded the watdiful Sirian toward the edge of the 
pit. 

Through the fumes a slender figure ran to him. 
**WebbI WebbI Where are they taking you?” 
Gently be pushed her from him. “Haven’t you 
beard?” he tried to grin. “I’m being promoted.” 
PrcMnoted to his death, he thought, as be trudged 
to the ledge. But there was nothing to be gained in 
telling Lynn. She was already sick enough without 
knowing that be was probably going to bis death. 

As be neared the ledge be passed Ethan Riley. “If 
I get a chance, I’m making a break,” be whispered 
fiercely, for Ethan’s ears alone. “And if I succeed, 
ri! come back fighting!” 

'^^EBB, with Thomas walking stolidly behind him, 
^ entered a huge building. Entering, his clothes 
were whi(^)ed fiercely by a mighty wind. A high 
shrill scream filled the room. The place echoed with 
the pulsing throb of mighty forces under leash. 

Eight tremendous generators were lined up in a row. 
They towered at least ten stories high. Gigantic field 
coils circled around huge, madly whirling rotors. The 
coils rose up fifty feet in the air. 

Thomas* heavy voice came dimly over the fury of 
sound that lashed through this gigantic cavern. “An 
unpleasant duty, but a necessary one. With your 
tool, you will climb the ladders through the field coils 
and clean out the dust that collects in them and 
threatens to interfere with the efficiency of their op- 
eration. In places you will find it bangs like stalag- 
mites. One thing: Keep a firm grip on the ladder. 
The last man who tried to clean the coils, slipped and 
fell directly into the rotor beneath — perhaps you may 
find bits of him scattered through the coils.” 

And in the wake of his words, Webb was moving 
slowly to the ladder of the first generator, going to 
what meant almost certain death! 

CHAPTER VI 



Domned 

'^HE minutes stretched out into an endless interval 
^ of screaming wind, of dust-laden gales that threat- 
ened to tear his grasp from the ladder and precipitate 
him into the roaring rotor a few feet below him. His 
hair, his eyes, his nose were clogged with stifling fine 
dust particles, drawn inward by the force of the suc- 
UoQ. Slowly be began using his disintegrator, blast- 
ing the dust that collected between the field coils. 

Looking down he could barely discern Thomas. 
The Sirian was examining the cables that led from the 
generators. Now was his chance to see bow that dis- 
integrator worked. If be didn't find out — well, be bad 
barely enough strength left to cling to the ladder. 
Another five minutes would see him slip into the rotor 
roaring beneath him. 

Hooking an arm ov^ a rung of the ladder, be emn- 
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menced unscrewing the back of the ^unneI-shl^>ed 
tool. On what be would find there, his life depended. 

The back came off. The workings were simple. A 
battery of tiny tubes vaguely resembling a cathode 
tube sent a stream of destructive electrons down the 
funnel. Gingerly, with the back of the tool unscrewed, 
Webb pressed the trigger. 

The same green glow came from the funnel. But, 
looking at the butt of the tool, Webb saw that all of 
the tubes were not working. Only about a third of 
them reacted! In a flash he was fingering the con* 
nections. He saw where wires had been discon* 
nected from the tubes that did not react. He recon* 
nected the wires. Once more be tried the dis- 
integrator. 

Tiny lights winked on in all of the tubes. And be 
could barely bold the tool in his hands as the recoil 
jerked it backward. Magically, a hole yawned in the 
iron housing of the field coils. 

It work^! .At full power! Its range bad been 
enormously increased. Now he had a weapon that 
he could use. 

Grimly, W’ebb screwed the back on the tool. New 
strength seemed to flow through his body. He turned, 
and disregarding the awful chances of slipping and 
falling into the rotor, worked his way back down the 
ladder. 

Thomas had his back turned. Ihe Sirian was still 
eitamining the cables. 

‘T wouldn’t shoot a dog in the back!” Webb 
grated. “Turn around!” 

The bulky figure whirled like a spinning top, hand 
leaping for bis weapon. The tentacled eyes gaped in 
fear. 

“This,” said Webb, “is for McDuff Traffern!” 

He pressed the trigger. A glow of bursting elec- 
trons leaped at the Sirian. They ripped into the 
bulky space suit that be wore, smashed through it, 
and into the flesh beneath. Webb felt a savage exul- 
tation as the clawing Sirian fell. The nauseous reek 
of ammonia that poured from the punctured space 
suit even smelled good. 

Leaving the dying creature writhing on the floor, 
Webb dashed for the door by which he had entered. 
If he could get back to the pit and with his pow- 
erful weapon. He held the Sirians at bay while the 
captives changed their tools so they would operate at 
full power! If — that was his plan. He might die in 
the execution of his plan, but if he could tell the cap- 
tives how to increase the power of their tools and 
could bold the Sirians at bay while the prisoners 
changed the connections, earth would have a chance 
to escape from the destruction that threatened it. 

He dashed out of the door that led to the pit, took 
one look, and groaned. There were dozens of the 
Sirians between him and the pit. Even if they hadn’t 
seen him, the odds against him were at least thirty 
to one. 

“To heU with the odds!” be thought. “I’ve got to 
get through 1” 
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With the tool working at full power, he suddenly 
sprayed the greenish ray over the Sirians. S«ne of 
them went down. But the others, alarmed at the cries 
of their fellows, whirled to face this earthman who 
had run amok. Their bands grabbed at their weap<ms. 
Webb sprayed them. A bolt of light lanced at him, 
missed Mm by inches. Another came. 

He saw be couldn’t get through. Certain death 
waited for him out there. He turned, raced quickly 
back to the protection of the powerhouse, and as he 
raced through the door be saw the remaining Sirians 
running toward the door. 

He knew, as be entered the building, that be was 
running into a trap. His only hope was to go through 
the powerhouse. He raced between the massive, roar- 
ing generators, but before be got across the huge 
chamber, be beard shouts of Sirians coming from 
behind him. 

“Maybe this will bold you for a while I” be 
thought, turning his weapon into the heart of the 
nearest generator. 

TF be had pointed the gun at so much dynamite the 
^ effect could not have been more explosive. His 
ray ate the heart out of the whirling rotor, and the 
fragments, turning at terrific speed, exploded out- 
ward with the violence of a shell from a sixteen inch 
gun. They smashed into the roof of the cavern, 
sprayed tJ^ wails with shattering chunks of steel. 
The savage cries of the Sirians changed to wild alarm. 
Among the thudding fragments, Webb raced across 
the powerhouse, looked out, and saw — 

Three small Sirian space ships. And the one 
nearest him was empty. A break at last. 

With a silent prayer, Webb sprinted for tbe 
nearest ship. Unobserved, he climbed into it, 
slammed tbe door behind him, locked it. 

Certain features of the controls were obvious. A 
rheostat for an accelerator, a lever for each rocket 
tube, the typewriter-like instrument panel that con- 
trolled tbe direction of flight. As be desperately trie<l 
to remember how Thomas bad operat^ those con- 
trols, with cold suddenness bis ears caught a cry 
from outside. 

One startled glance be took. Sirians were stream- 
ing from tbe powerhouse. From the other direction 
they were running across tbe granite floor of the 
cavern toward him. And the crew of tbe other 
two ships bad seen him. 

He dived into the controls. He was not certain bow 
tbe ship operated but he bad no time to make sure. 
He began punching keys. 

There was a blast from tbe back of tbe ship that 
sent it into crazy gyrations. In tbe floor beneath 
his feet, motors roared to life. And tbe ship leaped 
up, up into tbe air of the cavern. Desperately be 
work^ the ccmtrols, found bow to change the direc- 
tion of fli^t, and levelled off. 

Below him, on tbe granite floor of the cavern, the 
Sirians were looking up. They were pointing disin- 
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tegrators at him. Only the erratic motion of the ship 
saved him fitMn being struck. 

He tried to turn back, to fly over the powerhouse 
and down to the pit Somehow he had to get to those 
prisoners. With the ship he could bold the Sirians 
at bay long enough to tell the captives what to do. 

As be >'anked the vessel in a steep circle and started 
back, he saw the two Sirian ships take to the air from 
in front of the powerhouse. His way to the pit was 
cut off. 

He was cai^ht between two fires. He could not 
reach the pit with those ships facing him. The only 
other hope was to go in the other direction, to try 
to reach the huge bole that led upward to the surface. 
Grimly he yanked the vessel in another circle and as 
he turned Ite saw the black mass of Sirians blocking 
his way to the exit. Their disintegrators raised, they 
were waiting for him. 

There was no escaping their fire, for they blocked 
the way to the exit. If be flew high above them, up 
near the roof of the cavern, they would be sure to get 
him. He sent the nose of the ship down, settled the 
ship into screaming flight a few feet above the surface 
of the cavern. He drew his own disintegrator and 
trained it on the waiting Sirians. They were sta* 
tionary targets, he was a moving one. that fact 
his thin hopes were founded. 

Even as be pulled the trigger, firing through the 
glass of the control cabin, a beam stabbed at him, 
touched the ship mofnentarily. The ship lurched 
skkeningiy, brushed the ground, leaped again into 
the air like a kangaroo. Webb fired th^gh the glass. 
Ahead of him the Sirians answered his fire. From 
behind him ships blasted at him. 

Only bis speed and the crazy gyrations of the ship 
saved him. Holes appeared in the glass as the Sirian 
death rays struck. But none struck him and none 
struck vital operating equipment. 

With the memory of that crazy bounce the ship 
had taken when it brushed the floor of the huge cav‘ 
em, Webb decided on a desperate expedient. He was 
playing fast and loose with death, and he knew it, 
but there was no other way. Wl»n the Syrians were 
looming dose ahead of him, be nosed the ship down 
again. The Sirians, thinking be was deliberately try- 
ing to crash in their midst, opened a lane. W^bbheld 
his breath. The ship lurched as it struck the floor 
of the cavern. Flying with the speed of a meteor, 
it struck the floor and bounced up! Up and over 
the waiting Sirians like a flash of light. 

The mad leap disconcerted them, ruined their aim. 
Before they could bring their weapons to play on 
him, Webb Saunders was in the hu^ tunnel that led 
upward to the open sky, driving the shq> outward 
like a ball from t^ mouth of a cannon. 

Wild exultatioD shook him. He had escaped. He 
was in the tunnel beading out Now men and ships 
could come back down that bole, with bombs a^ 
machine guns, and blow the living bell out of these 
invaders. With a groan be realized that no airship 



manufactured cm earth could fly in the fierce air cur- 
rents in the shaft. Men could not fly downward. 
And they could not drop bombs from above, for the 
bombs, if they destroyed the Sirians, would also de- 
stroy the men held captive in that bole. 

He bad escaped! But even so, what could be do 
to thwart the Sirians? They were underground, in 
gigantic caverns. From the safety of that hole, they 
could work their gyroscopes. And nothing could be 
done about it. Even if be had escaped, even if be 
warned earth, the situation was still desperate. Then 
he looked back, and be saw that he hadn’t escaped. 
Two Sirian ships were driving up after him. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Gyroscopes Are Finisbed 

'TX) Lynn Carter the six days that passed after 
^ U'ebb made bis mad attempt to escape were hor- 
rible nightmares. She did not know whether be bad 
escaped or whether he had been killed. The Sirians 
tc^d the captives nothing. She had one reason for 
even hoping that Webb was alive; for four days the 
Sirians had kept ships constantly on guard at the 
mouth of the tunnel. Then the ships had been re- 
moved as if all danger was past. 

And the Sirians drove the prisoners mercilessly, 
forcing them to comf^ete in less than half the allott^ 
time their gigantic undertaking. Gerrin bad gone 
mad. With a red spray coughing from his lungs, he 
bad turned against the Sirians. He had been beamed 
to death. After that, Ri1e>' had stayed as close to 
Lynn as he could. The gaunt, coughing flier was try- 
ing his best to protect her. Always be assured her 
that Webb had escaped. 

“Hell be back/' Riley would say. “You couldn’t 
kill that monkey with a lousy beam. He'll be back 
here with the army and the air fcHce at his heels, and 
there will be bell popping in these parts! ” 

Lynn knew Riley was lying. She knew no air- 
craft could get down that tunnel, even if Webb had 
escaped. 

The pit had been finisbed. On the sixth day the 
gigantic wheel of the second gyroscope was installed. 
The Sirians themselves worked with mad strength. 
.\nd they drove their captives mercilessly. 

The smashed generator had been repaired. Every- 
thing was finished. The second gyroscope, which was 
to hurl earth forever from the solv system, was ready 
to turn. Carlos placed his hand on the switch, reaefy 
to turn current into the vast mechanism, 

Exultant cries of the Sirians echoed through the 
caverns. Their job was finished. Soon their systm 
would have the much needed baianre wheel. If, in 
gaining that balance wheel, they destroyed a flower- 
ing civilization, the Sirians did not care. 

Carlos held up his hand. Except for the roaring 
winds and the throbbing of the vast powerhouse, there 
was expectant silence in the caverns. 
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“Our work is done,” Carlos 
said. The wan prisoners, no longer in 
the pit, beard his words of doom. 

Even as he started to p^ess home the 
switch, a distant roar echoed through the 
caverns. Every eye glanced upward. Riley 
gasped. “My G^, an earthquake. To be 
trapped in here. . . 

Carlos slammed home the switch. Throbbing 
and humming the gigantic gyroscope began to turn. 
Hours later it would reach full spe^. 

“Time grows short,” Carlos rapped out. “Even 
now the outer crust of your world threatens to crum- 
ble. Our work done, we will leave your bodies to 
guard this cavern.” His loose-mouthed grin was 
matched by all the Sirians. 

Then there was that low roar again. Every man’s 
heart slowed. They looked. Swimming down over 
the powerhouse, exploding its rocket tubes in a sound 
that was the same as the low roar they had thought 
was an earthquake, was a Sirian ship, armored in 
Reaming yellow gold! 



six days of de^rate planning, hoping, fitting to 
ctmstruct an armcw of gold leaf to turn the death 
rays. . . . One tiny ship, twenty men crammed in 
it . . . Could they defeat a force ten times as large? 

The ship grated on the floor. Webb kicked open 
the door, and leaped out, his filters surging beMnd 
him. He carried the Sirian disintegrator with him. 
The others carried snub-nosed machine guns, hand 
grenades, all of the weapons gold plated. And all of 
the men were armored in gold from the vaults of Fort 
Knox, in Kentucky. 

A roar le^d from the fighters. 

"Give ’em hell I” Webb shouted. The thunder of 
Tommy-guns drowned his words. Hot lead thundered 
at the Sirians, tore through the bulky space suits they 
wore. Kicking and threshing the front ranks of the 
invaders went down. 

The Sirians were massed Into a solid block. Carlos 
lurked in the background, shouting orders. 
When the stutter of the Tommy-guns came be 
shouted to his fighters to drc^ to the ground. 
The front rank had already fallra. But the 
second rank took refuge behind the fallen 
bodies and from that protecticm they 
poured out a stream of green rays. 



“XT’S Webbl” Riley shouted. “He’s back, in a ship 
^ armored with gold and loaded to the gills wiUi 
fighting menl” 

Gold! The one metal that was impervious to the 
disintegrators of the Sirians. 

Madness seized the caverns. Carlos bellowed or- 
ders. Sirians raced toward their ships, already drawn 
up and waiting for their trip from earth. Others 
grabbed their hand guns, waited for the oncoming 
ship. 

All this Webb Saunders saw as be nosed his Sirian 
flier down toward the floor of the caverns. His veins 
flowed with liquid fire as be saw the culmination of 
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The ground botI«d around the pitifully small band. 
Oddly, Webb noticed that wherever the rays touched 
his armor, it was scoured bright. He saw the Sirians 
taking refuge behind the fallen bodies and he lifted 
his disintegrator. He would blast those fallen bodies 
into nothingness. He squeezed the trigger. In the 
nest nKMnent be was jiggling it frantically. It would 
not respond. 

He flung it from him. Somehow H had become 
damaged on the trip. The death rays, scouring around 
him, suddenly ceas^ He looked up as he beard Car- 
los bellow an order. 

Many of the Sirians were threshing on the grcnmd. 
The odor of ammonia came to IVebb’s nostrils. But 
the Sirians who were not hurt were not answering the 
blazing fire of the earthmen. They were fumbling 
with their weapons. Puzzled, Webb watched. Then 
his heart seecuMl to stop as the Sirians brought their 
weapons into play once niore, a peculiar red lens fixed 
on the end of each. 

Shock struck Webb sc^dly as the death rays came 
again. He felt a tingling through his armor, above 
his right knee. Glancing down, be saw a pattern of 
tiny pin holes appeared. 

“L(Mrd!'* he groaned. “Now they can pierce even 
gold.” 

The thought came to him that 4t least it would be 
quick. He waited the searing bite of the death ray. 
He had failed. He had brought twenty more men to 
their death. And he hadn’t saved the earth! Desper- 
ately hb glance roamed over the scene. He saw his 
own men beginning to fall about him, be got one 
glimpse of the prisoners buddhng to one side. HU 
gaze traveled to the side, to the powerhouse. . . . 
Powerhouse! 

The word rang in hU mind like a fire-bell. Power- 
house! Generators. If, before he died, be could only 
smash those generators. . . . 

'^HE next moment be was running across the field 
^ toward the nearest fallen Strian. Hot lead and 
death rays splattered about him. He fell twice as be 
felt the stinging rays reach throu^ hU armor and he 
discovered that th^ did not penetrate gold unless 
they were concentrated on it few a second or so. Be- 
hind him hU men were making the same discovery 
and were skipping and hoiking and firing at the same 
time. 

Then Webb scooped up a Sirian weapon. He shot 
a bolt of force into a Sirian who triefl to ste^ him. 
He saw the invader explode into green vapor. He 
thought of trying to finish the battle right iKre — and 
gave up the idea as a numbness crept into his arm. 
Swiftly be spun ^xnit and raced toward the huge 
powerhouse. Behind him raced quick steps. He 
flashed a hurried glance and saw Carlos coining be- 
hind him. Carlos had divined his intention, was fir- 
ing at him from the rear. He tried to fire at the 
Sirian but Carlos ducked like a cat. 



As Webb reached the door of the powerhouse, the 
steps melted away under him. He crawled over the 
boiling delwis into the door, got one glirapse of the 
giant generators. He tum^ hU disintegrator into 
the nearest one, and the explosion that followed ^lit 
heaven and earth! A section of the ceiling crashed 
down, barely missing Webb. HU lips were tight over 
hU teeth as be ran toward the next generator. He 
took two steps forward and leveled hU gun. Nor did 
he stop when the snarling voice of Carlos split through 
the thunder. 

“Stop, you fool!” 

Webb’s head bowed under the blast of the weapon. 
A surging numbness shook him from bead to foot. 
His brain reeled. As he sprawled downward an inner 
force made him whirl. 

Carlos stalked nearer, raising hU weapon to finish 
this earthman. Webb’s weapon swept up. In the dim 
haze that danced bef<M« hU eyes, be saw the green 
ray strike the Sirian. 

Terror and pain convulsed the frog-like face into 
an awful death mask. Life rushed from bU body as 
be sprawled downward to the floor. 

Carlos was dead! Caiios was dead! The thou^t 
flashed through Webb’s mind. But the generators 
of the Sirians still turned, and as long as they pro- 
duced current, the giant gyroscopes would hurl earth 
farther and farther away from the sun. Webb tried 
to stand up, but found hU legs would not work. Lying 
oo the floor, be sprayed the disintegrator over the 
powerhouse. 

The floor heaved with the force of the explosions 
as the ^nning rotors rii^)ed themselves free from 
their housings. The last explosion died away, as the 
last generator stopped turning. 

I^ROM outside the powerhouse there came a vast 
^ humming. Webb crawled to the door. Only three 
of the twenty men he had brought with him remained 
oo their feet. They were looking up. 

Across the floor Ethan Riley came running toward 
him. 

“They’re escaping!” Riley shouted. “When the 
generators sto(^>ed they ran to their ships. If they get 
out of here, we’ll have to fight them aJl over again.” 

Webb forced himself to speak. “Half the heavy 
artillery of the army is lined up outside of this hole. 
Wlien those ships come out — they will run into a hail 
of steel that will blow them out of existence. ... 1 
fixed it up with the army so we wouldn’t have to fight 
those de^^ again. . . 

He sighed. A blackness moved into his vision, ob- 
scured his sight. 

An hour later he returned to consciousness to find 
soft hands rubbing his face. He looked up into the 
blue eyes of Lynn Carter, .\bove her, be saw the 
grinning face of Riley. 

“A whole world will be thanking you tomorrow,” 
Lynn whispered. “All the gold it took to defeat Car- 
los couldn’t pay you back.” 



(cominttcd OA page 4^) 




Dr. Joseph Merphy, Minister of the Church of 
Divine Science, Shews Yen — 



prayer. ThU prayer contain* 28 wor^. It takes 
only ten second* to repeat. Yea artU And this 
prayer pieea ward for ward la the heek. 

• On paae lOP. you’ll read the true story of 
Marla, a little 8>year>old Spanish girl in New 
York, who wanted rtothlng in all the world 
more than a new bicycle. Her parents could 
not afford such a gift, but Dr. Murphy, who 
was then her next>door neighbor tau^t her 
how to Ask . . . and ker prayer was aa- 
swered . . . ^e got her brand-new bicycle 
ONE DAY LATER 

THERE IS NOTHING IN LIFE THAT 
CANNOT BE YOURS. IF YOU KNOW 
HOW TO ASK FOR IT — 

These are only a brief sample of the scores 
of true, heart-warming and. moving case- 
histories of the power of Living Prayer In 
action. Dr. Murphy’s book, called ”YOUR 
INFINITE POWER TO BiTllICH”. gives you 
the full te^miques with which you can con- 
tact the Power capable of answering your 
every need. 

You will And these powerful prayer-tech- 
niques truly beautiful, reverent and inspiring. 
Aad yea will And eul for yearself that — la- 
credible at it may seem — THESE PRAYERS 
DO WORK. They ARE answered! Time and 
time again, skeptics have tried — simply tried 
— > and found to their utter amazement that 
Dr. Murphy truly has in his hands the lost 
key to a Bible secret forgotten for ages. 

We do NOT expect you to take our un- 
supported word tor this. We urge you to 
PROVE TO YOURSELF, our words are true. 
We want to put a copv of Dr. Murphy’s 
bo^ into your hands. All we ask is that yea 
TRY — Jast try atlag sae ef these prayers. 
Fill out and return the coupon below. 



We have been irtstructed by Dr. Joaeph 
Mu^y to give you the most eating news 
you've ever heard — news of his amazing 
discovery of: hew te pray sad grsw rich! 

And Dr. Murphy promiaea you results tmA 
in a year — not in a month — In a w^k 
~but tmmedUtely. Yes, says Dr. Mun^y. 
"nty prayer tedimiqucs will bring you im- 
mediate rental” 

And best of aU. there’s no need to n^e 
any choices between any particular blessings 
you desire, for. as Dr. Murphy says. ’ you 
can be riai beyond limlUtlon. aiul rmver 
have to choos e again!** 

You say this is too much for you to be- 
lieve . . . that it’s too good to be true? Well 
then, can you explain the astonishing thinn 
that happened after people used Dr. Murphy s 
prayer techniques? Can you explain — 

(1) how numerous people make use of a 
certain formula for paying bills with 
marvelous results (p. 17 ) 

(2) how a poverty-stricken couple received 
IIO.OOQ ’’out of the blue” in response to 
their request (p. 28) 

(3) how s man was able to triple his income 
In three months with a certain 28-word 
prayer that takes only ten seconds to 
repeat (p. M) 

(4) how L.T. used a orw sentence prayer to 



to explain a single one of these mysterious 
"answered prayers” — you won’t that is. un- 
til you rescf Dr. Murphy's thrilling new book 
"YOUR INFINITE TOWER TO BE RICH** . . . 

• On page 8 of Dr. Murphy's book, you will 
And these exciting words: 

"All of the case histories presented in my 
book are of men and women who became 
rich by using the mental and spiritual laws 
described in it . . ■ these people belong to 
ALL religious denominations . . . they come 
from cveiy Income bracket and social level. 
All sf these people have amaased great 
wealth!” 

.• On page 24. you’ll read of a woman out of 
work, trying to support three children, with 
the bills pUmg up rapidly. No sooner did she 
utilize a tingle prayer ^ven to her by Dr. 
Murphy than a tarprise sift ef |5.e88 la cask 
came set ef the blae. from an almost for- 
gotten relative she had not seen for IS years! 

• On page M. you'll discover how a work- 
ing man TRIPLED his incoroe in iust three 
months, through the power of a certain 



1 Meredith Enterprises, Inc. Dept. SP-12 | 

J 2i7 East 4Sth St.NawYerk,N.Y.100l7 • 
a Gentlcaien: Please rush me Dr. Joseph g 
8 Murphy’s wonderful book Your InAaite a 

2 Power To Be Rich. 1 understand this book 8 

I is mine for only $6.95 complete. I will * 
I examine this book for a full 80 days en- \ 
I Urely at your risk. If at the end of that | 
I time I am not satisAed I will simply re- g 

I turn the book for every cent of my money g 

J back. • 

g Name __ _ j 

5 Address | 



8 City State Zip J 
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JhjL 

Man From Hell 



CHAPTER I 
Mimlcrl 



Bt polton cross 



< ENTLEMEN, atomic power is 

I -w oursl As you are all aware I 
^ lodged with Dr. Carson yester- 
day the results of my five years’ research 
into the mysteries of atomic power. For 
next to no cost we can provide every dty 
in the world with li^t, heat, and power. . . . And 
note these words, gentlemen! We have in our bands 
the greatest power man has ever known. It is bom 
into a world crammed to the doors with diabolical 
armaments of every description. We all know how 
disastrously the attempt at world disarmament of 
1970 ended. It is up to us to defy temptation. We 
must overrule the hist for barbiirism and keep in 
check the desire for world-control which atomic force 
could certainly give us. I give my discovery to the 
world that it might benefit the world. . . . No more, 
no less.” 

Dake Bradficid stopped speaking, his powerful 
hands resting on the broad table on the speaker’s plat- 
form. Then he stood upright, hands going to his hips, 
massive dark head thrown back. His piercing blue 
eyes passed swiftly over the faces of the hundred men 
gathered before him. For a moment he was conscious 
of the supreme power be represented. He of all men, 
son of a scientist, still only thirty-six years old, had 
done what all other men had failed to do — mastered 
the mystery of atomic power. His firm lips curved in 
a smile. 

“I have nothing further to add, gentlemen,” he 
stated quietly, and sat down amidst a roar of applause. 

But Dake Bradfield was not concerned with the eu- 
logy: he was trying to efface from his mind the possi- 
ble consequences of his discovery. Again he won- 
dered if a world stalemated with arms was a safe place 
into which to bring atomic power. But the thing was 
done now I The formula was in the hands of Dr. 
Carson, respected President of the Scientific Research 
Association. Only he, Bradfield, and Elford — Secre- 
tary General to the Association — knew what the for- 
mula was about. But suppose there was a slip-up 
somewhere — 

This was thinking too far ahead! Dake Bradfield 
forced his thoughts to the moment, was glad when 
the convention was at last over and be could escape 



Dale Bradfield dlscoYered atomic 
power, and was prepared to glre the 
world the greatest of gifts. Thenhewas 
murdered and atomic power fell Into 
the ruthless hands of Bfarrln Brant 



outside into the great marble corridors of the Associa- 
tion Building. 

UE looked round eagerly amidst the swirling va- 
^ riety of people, nor was he disappointed. Pres- 
ently, a slim aubum-haired girl in trim walking cos- 
tume disentangled herself from the delegates and 
pressmen and came forward. 

“Dake, you are marvelous!” she exclaimed, her 
dark eyes ^ning in admiration. “I heard it all over 
the relay speakers, of course. You predicted you 
would knock them cold — and you did! I’m proud 
of you, dear.” 

Dake smiled, drew her arm through his. “The opin- 
ions of Sheila Carson matter more to me than aU the 
vaporings of delegates,” he murmured. “If you think 
th^, your father must think so as well. And since 
your father is my boss it sorta works out.” 

They walked slowly along for a moment or two 
down the hall, then Dake spoke again. 

“If every guy in the world bad a girl like you to 
help him, we might have less bitterness,” he sighed. 
“Did you ever stop to think that you’ve wasted the 
best part of your life waiting for me?” 

Sheila wri^ed her nose. “Well, you said you were 
too busy to marry me and settle down — and since 
you’ve proved your point now what does it matter? 
After all, our marriage is an insignificant thing com- 
pared to the discovery of atomic force. . . .” She 
broke off suddenly and gave him an indignant glance. 
“Say, what do you mean? — wasted the bqst part of 
my life? I’m seven years younger than you, remem- 
ber. I’m no faded blossom yet!” 

“Nope, I guess not,” Dake amended. “Only I think 
sometimes I’ve been a bit of a heel making you wait. 
But now it’s all finished with,” he went on intensely, 
hi. blue eyes shining. “We’ll be married tomorrow! 
We’ll take a honeymoon for a vacation. God knows, 
I need onel” 
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**TomorrowI But — but — ” 

“Specia] license. And no argumentsl The best 
way to celebrate my success is to marry you. Now 
let’s go and grab a bite to eat.” 

They turned away swiftly towards tbe dining rooms, 
unaware that the expressionless eyes of Etfcud, Sec- 
retary Genera] to the Association, watched them go. 
Elford turned, a small and impassive enigma of a man, 
and walked unhurriedly out of the bufldi^. 

THE topmost floor of the gigantic Brant Steel 
Corporation Building in the heart of New York 
reposed the sumptuous office of Marvin Brant himself, 
Pmident of the Corporation, multimillionaire, auto- 
crat, and quasidkrtator of America’s teeming millions 
of average workers. 

At the moment Brant was pacing his office very 
slowly with his plump hands locked behind him. He 
was a bullock of a man with vastly wide shoulders 
and the face of a champion bulldog. His hair thou^ 
thinning was still raven black, an excellent testification 
to the iron strength of body that bad lifted him from 
a »nelting foundry to consummate power and wealth. 

He paced hb office as though be were alone, ignor- 
ing the man seated in the hide chair by the door. Not 
that the man seemed to mind. He smoked a cigarette 
leburely and stared at the ceiling meditatively with 
stedy bright gray eyes. 

At last the d^ buzzer sounded. Brant stc^)ped 
hb perambulations and snapped the switch. 

“Wen?” Hb voice was thick and husky, matching 
the folds of hb heavy, pallid jowb. 

“Mr. Jones to see you, sir.” 

“Send him right in.” 

Brant stood expectantly waiting, hb keen eyes on 
the office door as ^Mr. Jones’ canae in. It was Sec- 
retary Elford. He ^an^ at the man in the chair, 
gave a calm nod of acknowledgment, then advanced 
to the desk. 

“You beard and saw everything over the radio-tele- 
vizor?” be asked the big man briefly. 

“Naturally. What we’re waiting for b your ver- 
ification. Has thb feUow Dake Bradfield really got 
atomic force?” 

“No question of it,” Elford replied in his level voice. 
“1b the hands of the Sdence Association b the great- 
est power thb wm-ld has ever seen, power which could 
have broken you down utterly, Brant, had you not 
had the wh to foresee what was coming.” 

The magnate’s smile had no humor in it. “I sure 
bad the ri^t bunch when 1 engineered you the job 
as the Association’s Secretary. In five years you have 
become installed as the essence of honor. It has been 
well wcwth tbe wait Naturally you know where tbb 
formula b?” 

“Doll” Elford echoed, hb pale eyes shining. “As 
tbe Secretary, Dr. Carscm handed it over to me. It 
b entirely in my hands, and all you have to do, Brant, 
U pay me the sum agreed upon and tbe formula b 
yours. There are no copies of it, except in Bradfield’s 



own brain. Once I have taken the formula I shall 
vanish from the Assodatioa and team up with you — 
But I needn’t say any more.” 

'*No . . Brant whispered. 

UE sat down at hb desk, rubbing hb big paws 
^ ^ together in grim exultancy. “At last we have HI 
Atomic power! What can we not do with that for- 
mula? 1 need it to save my own interests, yes — but 
we all need it fcu’ domination of tbe earth. You, Van 
Rutter, will use it for tbe creation of atomic sbelb, 
with which you will load our hidden air fleet in 
Europe . . 

The man in tbe hide chair inclined hb dark head. 
Hb lean, ascetic face was smiling twbtedly. Henrich 
Van Rutter, of nationality unknown, was more than an 
arms magnate: hb interests went beyond even the 
ruthless probings of Marvin Brant. But tbe two were 
inseparable because they knew each other’s power. 

“You, Elford, will take control of my own munition 
and sdence laboratories under tbb very building,” 
Brant went on, taming to the Secretary suddenly. 
“You’ll be safe enough. Nothing can get into my 
laboratories, nothing. And every man b to be trusted 
Between us we can master the earth.” 

“Has thb atomic force invention been tested by 
anybody else save Bradfield as yet?” asked Van Rut- 
ter sharply. 

Elford ^ook his head. “He has given demonstra- 
tions, but our own sdeoUsts have yet to go to work. 
Bradfield’s formula shows bow to release atomic force 
for commercial purposes, but he has withheld the 
secret of how to make explosives from it. Not that 
that signifies anything: our scientbts will soon dis- 
cover what to do. That I believe has been Bradfield’s 
main fear aH along.” 

“Bradfield,” said Brant slowly, “must disappear. 
I have it all arranged. As you know perhaps, Brad- 
field does not live in tbe city here. He prefers tbe 
privacy of a little isolated house two miles outside the 
metropolb. T6 reach hb house he has to cover three 
miles of unmade road. That very fact makes him 
mainly immune from interference for an automobile 
cannot comfortably go along that road. Few people 
ever use H at all, in fact. Bradfield, my agents tel! 
me, walks to and from hb house every day to the city, 
probaUy for exercise. Tonight be will never rea^ 
home. He will be killed on tbe way.” 

“And what if tbe shot b heard?” Elford asked 
quietly. 

Tbe big man scowled. “VMm> in hell said anything 
about shooting? Give me time to finish, can’t youl 
Bordering thb unmade road on one .side, in tbe midst 
of uiwieveloped land, are <^d mine workings. You re- 
member the radium search in 1950 when some nut 
figured he’d found radium near here? Well, those 
dbused workings are tbe result. Ultimately our 
friend Bradfield’s body will be thrown down one of 
tbe mine shafts. But first he’ll be strangled to death 
^-soundlessly and effidently. For that I shall engage 
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my old friend Vanson, the one time Manhattan Stran- 
gler. He’s a crook anyway, ready for the hot seat any 
time I say the word. Hell do any }ob for a reason- 
able sum.” 

“And if the police track it all down?” Van Rutter 
questioned. 

“Can you imagine the police being very interested 
in the di^ppearance of Dake Bradfield when all their 
energies will be directed on trying to find a stolen 
atomic force formula?” Brant asked with calm cun- 
ning. “And even if they do get ambitious I can al- 
ways find a convenient maniac to take the rap. Money 
can buy anything. It’s better we use a common or 
garden way of killing Bradfield than anything elab- 
orate. . The more ordinary it is the more suspicion is 
deflected from us, even granting there is any at all. 
It’s all so simple, gentlemen.” 

“Yes — I think you’re right,” Elford admitted fin- 
ally. 

“O.R., then, the rest is up to you. Get that for- 
mula!” 

TAAKE BRADFIELD’S mood was a haf^y one as 
^ he swung along that solitary country road be- 
tween the metrc^lis and tiny garden city suburb 
where he bad elected to make his home. He had left 
Sheila Carson in the city with a promise of an early 
arrival on the morrow. Then at last their long de- 
layed marriage. Afterwards, the South Seas, 
Paris . . . 

Dake whistled as be strolled along, hands thrust 
deep in the pockets of his navy blue overcoat. A cold 
full moon ^one through lowering autumnal clouds. 
In the field to bis right beyond the barbed wire fence 
reared the broken skeletons of the mine workings, 
relics of a brief period when man had thou^t radium 
was on his doorstep. Now it was atmnic power: but 
that was no dream. It meant the start of a new age, 
an age of — 

Suddenly Dake stopped in his tracks, conscious of 
a faint sound in the dinkery dust behind him. He 
twisted around, but at that identical moment some- 
thing thin and strong drof^d lightly- round his neck 
and instantly drew taut. With a frantic desperation 
be lashed out at the massive form be could sense be- 
hind him. 

His efforts were useless, not because be lacked 
strength but because he was at a disadvantage. Be- 
sides, that damned cord was crushing the wind out of 
his lungs. He pawed air helplessly, gulped and gar- 
gled, dropped heavily to his knees. 

Tighter the cord constricted, and tighter. Dake 
felt his lungs turn to liquid fire: the mocm span crazily 
before bis eyes. Darkness swirled in upon him in a 
singing tide . . . 

Vanson, the Manhattan Stranger, waited a while 
with the cord still in position, then at last he stooped 
and felt for his victim’s heart. It bad ceased to b^t 
Vanson smiled, pulled the cord away and thrust it 
in his pocket For several seconds he stood looking 



down on the dead, tortured face in the moonli^t. 

*Tbe easiest thousand smackers I ever earned,” be 
commented thougfatfuly, then humming a tune to 
himself be lifted Dake’s heavy body onto his broad 
shoulders, ducked under the barbed wire fence, 
walked steadily across the empty field toward (be 
nearest mine working. At the top of the first shaft 
be stc^>ped, released the body and stood listening. 

Some seconds afterwards there floated back to him 
from the bottom of the shaft a faint squelching thud, 
announcing Dake had landed in the heavy mud at 
the bottom. 

Vanson dusted his coat with calm nK)vements, re- 
adjusted his hat, drew on loud yellow gloves as be 
strolled languidly back to the deserted roadway. 

CHAPTER n 

Sheila Makes a Discovery 

'pHE FOLLOWING MORNING scare headlines 
blazed across the front of nearly every Amer- 
ican newspaper— 

ATOMIC FORCE SECRET STOLENI IN- 
VENTOR DISAPPEARS! Then the full resume of 
facts, including the disappearance of Secretary Gen- 
eral Elford from the A^^iation. Had he too been 
killed and disposed of, like Dake Bradfield? 

The police were suddenly thrown into desperate 
activity, working in collaboration with the Intd- 
ligence Service — but Brant had laid his plans well 
and diverted every clue into a blind alley that led 
nowhere. Certainly nobody suspected the steel mag- 
nate. He had, in the five years at his disposal, pre- 
pared for every possible eventuality. Nor for that 
matter did anylx^y doubt the character of Elford. 
It was pressumed be had met a violent and mysterious 
end in common with Bradfield. 

Dr. Carson, slim gray headed chief of the Asso- 
ciation, was at his wits* end with worry. Upon him 
rested the sote responsibility for the theft. It would 
mean ruthless enquiries, accusations, probably the 
loss of his position for negligence, though God knew 
it had not been his fault. The whole business was 
an utter mystery to him. 

To Sheila the news had come as an overwhelming 
shock. This day should have been her wedding day, 
the happiest of her life, was the cruelest of all. AH 
throng the morning she remained in something ap- 
proaching a daze, then toward noon she bestirred her- 
self far enough to dress and go down town to see what 
events had transpired. 

“Nothing — nothing at all,” her father told her 
drearily, once she was within his private office. 
“Frankly, my dear, though you know my heart goes 
out to you in your own sadness, I am far more con- 
cerned over the theft of that formula than anything 
else — ” 

“It’s Dake I’m thinking oil” Sheila broke in with 
sudden fierceness. “He’s got to be found, dad! May- 
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be be*s been kidnapped or s<m>ething. I just can’t 
believe he’s dead: it’s too awful. . . Oh, what am 
I doing just sitting around talking? I~” 

“Listen, Sheila — please I” Carson came round to 
her, looked earnestly into her tear stained face. 
“Dake’s fate is only a small one when weighed in the 
balance with that formula theft. Do you not realize 
that it has fallen into the hands of an unscrupulous 
power? The very method of its theft shows that. 
There are no copies of that formula: they were to be 
made today, and Dake Is the only man who knows all 
about it. He didn’t even reveal the nature of his ex> 
periments to me. Oh, don’t you see? There can 
even be war unless that formula is found! Dake’s 
disappearance is matched against the possible 
slaughter of thousands of innocent people. Only a 
handful of police are engaged on trying to locate Um 
and Elford. As the rest of the police, they’re all look- 
ing for that formula. You must understand the situa- 
tion, Sheila.” 

lie girl nodded slowly, her lips tl^tenmg. “I un- 
derstand all right, but die only thing that matters to 
me is Dake. I’m going to investigate for myself! 
I’m going over every inch of the route he must have 
taken to get home after leaving me last night. I’ve 



got to find him, dad I He means everything in the 
world to me.” 

“But Sheila, there may be danger — ” 

“I’ll risk it!” she retorted stubbornly, jumping to 
her feet. “I’m not waiting for the police, or for any- 
body. I’m starting right now!” 

Carson relaxed as he watched her go. He knew 
it was useless to argue. She was too much like him 
for that 



TN THE immense laboratory of Marvin Brant, com- 
^ pletely hidden from the world and safe from attack 
under the Brant building Itself, protected by hve foot 
walls and ceiling of concrete and steel, white-smocked 
technicians worked with steady industry. 

They had worked in relays through the 
night ever since Elford had brought in the 
formula at midnight the previous evening. 

Marvin Brant himself, sullen with impa- ■f) 
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tieoce, waDdered around the hot hive of industry, un* 
derstanding little and condemning much, while b^ind 
him strolled the impassive Elford and alert Van Rut- 



^‘How the hell much longer are you going to be?'* 
Brant demanded at last, stopping before a tbin4ipped 
scientist with a broom of black hair sprouting from 
his big head. 

The man glanced up from studying an equipment 
of ^obes, vacuum tub^, and projectors. He gave a 
taut smile. 

“I think we’re ready, Mr. Brant. The actual prod- 
uction of atomic force is achieved by etherial waves 
which are generated by vibration projectors. These 
incorporate a certain wavelength whi^ Otters the 
molecular structure of matter and releases the — ” 

“Be damned to thatl” Brant snorted. ‘T’m no 
scientist. How do we make bombs? That's what I 
want to know I” 

“It won’t be difficult,” the scientist responded. “A 
shell made of copper can be fitted with a small deton- 
ator a{^ratus. The moment the detonator impacts 
with anything it will momentarily release the required 
vibration through the shell, which will of course trans- 

I have the men 



form into free energy, 
making a small shell and detonator right 
now. All they want is the exact wave- 
length for incorporation in the apparatus. 
I think I have it. I've rigged up this make- 
shift projector to find out.” 

“Then get busy, man! What are we 
waiting for?” 
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The ph3rsidst nodded to the tiny grains on the re^ 
ceiving plate of the apparatus. **Vm going to disrupt 
those,’* he said briefly. **If Bradfleld’s calculation 
are ri^t they will explode with plenty of violence, 
but the plate underneath will be untouched. I have 
got an insulating current running through it. You see, 
there is a wavelength which can protect as well as 
destroy, and — ** 

'‘Endkott, I pay you to show results, not to lec- 
ture,” Brant lMX>ke in, with ominous calm. Then be 
glanced at the reddish dust in sooie perplexity. “You 
don’t expect to get anything from this, do you?” he 
demand^. ‘'What is it, anyway?” 

“Copper dust.” Endi^t smiled grimly. “I fancy 
you win be a trifle surprised. Just stand back — aD 
of you.” He glanced across at the other technicians. 
“Ready, boys?” 

'T^HEY nodded, and got their distance. Endicott 
^ closed knife switches, his eyes on the receiving 
plate. Brant watched uneasily as the multiple tubes 
glowed brightly, as the lenses of the roughly erected 
projectors shone with unholy luminance — 

Then suddenly all the men were slammed back 
against the wall by a blinding flash of light and stun- 
ning concussion. Noise struck deep into their ear- 
drums, scorching wind singed their eyebrows and 
hair. 

When finally the balls of fire bad receded from be- 
fore tbeir eyes thev found themselves staring at an 
apparatus in total i:*ins, a mass of twisted girders 
and broken plates. 

“My God, what power!” Brant whispered. “It's 
unholy! You actusdly mean, Endicott, that that ex- 
plosion came solely from that copper dust?” 

The scientist n^ded; be was looking tbooghtful. 
“We’ve got the wavelength all right, but we’ve also 
proved something else. I bad hoped we coxild de- 
vise an atomic force projector to disrupt dries on the 
death-ray principle, but this shows it cannot be done. 
The projector it^f shatters. Bradfield bad a system 
of Kis own for manufacturing a metal impervious to 
the release of atomic force with which be intended to 
build generating plants. Those detaib are not given 
in the formula.” 

“I don’t want projectors anyway: I want bombs,” 
Brant breathed, clenching his fists. “I want the pow e r 
to smash a dty with one bomb, to bold a threat over 
the world. Eh, Van Rutter?” 

“I am wondering,” the arms king said, “where you 
intend to drop an experimental bomb? I presume it 
will be frmn an airplane?” 

“Naturally.” Brant gave a triumi^iant grin. “I 
have been planning again. We could drop our bomb 
in the ocean, only it might attract attention. Sup- 
pose though we dropped it near, or even on the mine 
workings where friend Bradfield met his death? Those 
old workings blow up now and again from fire-damp. 
One explosion more would not be considered strange, 
and at the same time we'd eliminate all traces of Brad- 



field wbo is lying, so Vanson told me, at the bottom of 
shaft number one. Simple, isn't it? And quite de- 
serted around there too.” 

“Depends on the sue of the bomb,” said Elford, 
with a significant glance at the shattered apparatus. 

“About half an inch diameter,” Rndicott remarked. 
“That will be am|^ for a test Now I know the 
wavelength I can have it finished in another three 
hours.” 

Brant gave a slow nod and looked at Elford. “See 
to it that a plane is ready in three hours,” he ordered 
“A small bomber from my own flying ground wfll do. 
To carry four. . 

TT WAS late afternoon when Shefla Carson reached 
'* the lonely road leading to the garden dty suburb. 
She walked slowly, watching keenly as she went, but 
the landscape remained undisturl^. On one side 
of her was the hi^ grass bank: on the other the field 
with the mine workings. Footprints there were none: 
the road was too full of bard ruts and clinkers for 
that. 

For half an hour she wandered on. An hour went 
by— Then she paused, having covered perhaps a mile 
and a half in the rime. Her gaxe fixed itself to a 
piece of fabric dinging to the spike of the barbed 
wire fence bordering the mine field. In another mo- 
ment she snatched it free, turned it over in her hands. 
Blue doth? recalled Dake's overcoat of the night 
before. 

With a radng heart she looked around her, then 
finally toward the mine workings. Stooping, she eased 
herself through the fence and raced across the inter- 
vening stretch of muddy field, following as she went 
the heavy imprints of a man's boots. Heavy because 
he bad carried somebody? It was a hunch far doser 
to truth than the realized. 

But rriien she reached the mine workings H was a 
different matter. The skeleton towers of wood and 
steel loomed all around her. There were monstrous 
pyramids of disgorged earth, treacherous seams and 
crevices. She moved warily, calling as she went. 

“Dakel Dakel (Mi, Da-ake!** 

That there was no rqily did not deter her. One by 
one she looked down the deep shafts of the abysmal 
mines into the darkness at the bottom, until she picked 
up the footprints again and found them leading to a 
s)^t somewhat separated from the others. Whb a 
vague giddiness nMling round her bead sbe peered 
into the |ut, hesitating. Sbe knew sbe had found the 
ri^t shaft, that Dake was possibly at the bottom 
of it des^Mte the fact there was no answer to her call. 
But had she the nerve to venture down there, alone 
and unaided by rope? 

It was as she stood there debating that a bearing 
hum crept into her ears, growing steadily louder. In 
vague surprise sbe glanced up, frowning as sbe studied 
a small fast bomber flying directly over the 
drding to keep them objectified. Tbou^ she was 
already practically concealed by the mine’s tower 
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some inner iH^Kmition wnraed her of danger. Gently 
she moved into the massive shadowed protection of a 
girder, stood watching interestedly. 

She did not have to watch for long. Unexpectedly, 
she seemed to be suddenly flung in the midst of hefl! 
The world in front of her opened up in blinding fire 
as the clear field just beyond the workings was riven 
with explosion. She was flung off her feet and hurled 
backward like a rag doll, landed face downward 
amidst earth and rubbish, her ears singing with the 
roar of the concussion. Heat and choking fumes 
swept round her. Earth and stones came down in a 
deluge, most of it prevented from falling on her by 
the solid mass of t^ tower. Then the world was si- • 
lent again, silent except for the drone of the plane. 

CHEILA moved slowly, raised her face and looked 
^ cautiously about her. Where <^n field had been 
was a crater some twelve feet wide and perhaps eight 
feet deep. She got slowly to her feet, wiggling her fin- 
gers in her ears to dear them again. With weak knees 
she tottered forward, stopped at the edge of the work- 
ing and stood well concealed, watching the airplane 
come swiftly to earth near the crater. It taxied for a 
OMMnent, then the pilot reduced the engine to a tick. 

“Marvin Brant!” Sheila whispered incredulously 
to herself, as the first figure climbed through the 
opened doorway. She would know the steel magnate 
anywhere. She pressed herself into deeper conceal- 
ment as Secretary Elford followed. Van Rutter and 
Endicott she did not know: but in any case she had 
seen enough. 

'Xovely! Lovely!” Brant's thick, ecstatic voice 
carried quite dearly in the still air. “From a bomb 
half an inch wide we got this! Just think what a ton 
bomb could do! Van Rutter, we can master the 
earth! We’ve got everything tied up in bows.” 

There was silence for a moment as the group stud- 
ied the aater, then the plane’s pilot came ambling 
forward. Brant swung on him suddenly. 

“Say you, why the bell didn’t you dic^ that shell 
right on the mine shaftings as 1 told ^hi? According 
to Vanson, Bradfield’s body is in that first shaft there. 
Why didn’t you dn^ the bomb on it?” 

“Sorry, Mr. Brant. I guess the thing was so darned 
tiny I had my aim all wrong.” 

“O.K., may^ we’ll try again later,” Brant grunted. 

“We’d better get out of here,” Van Rutter remarked 
abruptly. “Some of those people from the garden 
dty will start Mowing along if we don’t We can 
say we saw the nplosion happen, of course, but I’d 
sooner keep in tbe-clear. L^’s go. Satisfied, Endi- 
cott?” 

Tbe scientist nodded. “Quite. I know now that 
these bombs will smash earth, rock, and metal. Tbe 
rest is simplicity itself.” 

The men turned back to their plane. Sheila re- 
mained in her position, watching as the propdler 
started up again. Only when the plane had climbed 
far into tbe sky and disappeared toward New York 
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City did she dare to move. Her ^es were narrowed 
bitterly. 

“So it was Elford who stole that formula — for 
Brant! All ri^t; now rte know what to do.” 

Springing from her concealment she hurried across 
the field to the road as fast as her still shaky legs 
would take her. Half an hour or so later she was in a 
taxi being whirled to the Science Association. 

Dr. Carson listened in grim silence as she tcAd her 
story. If he needed any proof at all the giii’s dirt- 
caked clothing and frantic eyes were sufficient. 

. so Dake’s down the first shaft,” she finished 
hoarsely. ^Wanson is a wrestler or something: I’ve 
beard of him before. Dad, we’ve got to get Dake to 
the surface. By myself I dared not try.” 

“No, of course not.” Carson compressed his lips. 
“So it is Brwt at the bottom of all t^, eh? It’s one 
thing to know be is responsible, but decidedly another 
to prove it!” 

“But — but I saw Mm and those others drop that 
bomb! At least we can have Vanson arrested.” 
Carson shook bb head slowly, hb face serious. 
“Brant b the most powerful man in thb dty. You can 
be assured that Vanson b under hb protection. He’d 
get him freed instantly. We’re deMing with a man 
who b utterly ruthless, Sheila. He can crush you, 
and me, tbe whole Association, without effort. No, 
we’ve got to think very carefully before we act. How- 
ever . . Carson got to hb feet briskly “I’ll notify 
the authorities and let them worry over H. F<k our 
part we’ll get over to the mine with equipment right 
away. While you get changed I’ll gather tbe boys. 
Be ready in fifteen minutes.” 

TN HIS own office Marvin Brant was »niling com- 
placently as he regarded Elford and Van Rutter. 
^’You know what to do Van Rutter?” 

“Of course.” The arms man thoughtfully re- 
garded tbe photostatic print of tbe atomic force for- 
mula, then slii^d it in hb brief case. “I’ll have every 
available factory in my European ring working at full 
pressure right away. After that it b simply a matter 
of loading tbe plimes with bombs. Five hundred 
I^anes carrying no insignia are already waiting at the 
European underground base.” 

“Good!” Brant’s eyes gleamed. “You, Elford, will 
work in conjuction with Endicott and see to it that 
bomb manufacture goes right ahead. We go into 
action in seven days . . 

CHAPTER in 
The Phantom Avenger 

’^HE autumn dusk was dosing down when Dr. Car- 
^ son, Sbeila, and the workmen arrived with their 
mobile van at the mine workings. 

Carson remained silent as the girl pointed toward 
tbe crater in the dying tight, then she turned eagerly 
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and flashed oo her torch, pointed to the heavy foot* 
{Hints leading to the first mine working. 

Carson stared into the black, windy depths and 
stroked his chin. Then be glan<^ around the land* 
scape. 

“Better lay off the searchlight for the moment, boys: 
we don’t want to attract attention if we can ^Ip it. 
O.K., Hurst, let’s get started.” 

The gang boss nodded, signaled to hb boys. Be- 
tweM them they slung a thick rope out into ^>ace, 
fixed it quickly to a pulley, let the free end bang over 
the shaft. Fc^owed a snafuing of clips and a cradle 
was in position. 

“rU take it,” said one of the men briefly, a broad 
shouldered giant in corduroy. He settled himself in 
the cradle, switched on his torch, then gave a nod. 
The winch on the truck started to unwind the rope 
slowly. 

Leaning as near the edge of the shaft as they dared 
Carson and the girl watched anxiously as the torch 
light went bobbing into the en^iness below. It be* 
came remote, vanished at last as the man’s body pre- 
sumably hid it from sight. 

“He’s a long time,” Carson said at last, uneasily — 
then the words were no sooner out of bis mouth than 
from the shaft there came an imearthly, echoing 
scream — a scream of mortal anguish followed hy 
heavy silence. 

“^y — what in hell was that?” whispered the fore- 
man huskily. 

“Pull him up — pull him up!” Carson panted, re- 
covering himself suddenly. “Quick, man!” 

Instantly homy hands tugged on the rope winch 
handle. After twelve turns the dead weight in the 
cradle came sprawling like a sack of coals over the 
shaft edge. It was the laborer all right, gasping and 
choking heavily. 

“What’s the matter, man?” Carson shouted, seizing 
him. “What went wrong down there?” 

The man breathed erratically, swallowed air in great 
gulps. 

“Something — something horrible down there, Doc. 
Like — like bayonets going through my heart. I guess 
— I fainted — ” 

'^as Dake Bradfield there?” Carson demanded. 

'*No^he shaft’s empty. . . .” The man stopped, 
made a tvnsting motion, then relaxed. In bonified 
silence the group glanced at one another. Then Hurst 
8t^>ped forward and took the man’s pulse. 

“He’s dead, chief,” be said soberly, glancing up. 

^ARSON’S jaw set. “A man of his strength killed 
^ by something we do not understand, and no sign 
of Dake in the shaft. Listen, Sheila, either you were 
wrong in what you heard or — you are quite convinced 
3TOU heard Brant say that Vanson had thrown Dake’s 
body down this shaft. You are sure you stno Brant, 
Van Rutter, and the rest of them?” 

The girl nodded wearily. “Of course! Let’s have 
the searchli^t down the shaft We should have done 
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Carson nodded to the waiting Hurst. The dead man 
was gently lifted onto the truck, then the searchlight 
swung into action, poured its btaamg beam down the 
shaft. Motionless, the party gated to the bottom of 
the length. The light reflected slightly from soft mud. 

“There are ruts all the way up t^ shaft,’* Hurst 
remarked at length. “A guy c<mU climb up—” 

“Don’t talk rubbish!” Carson snappy. “Dake 
BradhHd was dead.” 

“But suppose be wasn’t?” SbeQa put in quickly. 
“That soft mud would save him from mjuiy if be fell 
slackly.” 

Carson stood brooding. Hurst said, “Well, be ain’t 
there anyway. What’s oeit, chief?” 

“I wtmder what he means by bayonets throu^ his 
heart?” Carson’s keen eyes wandered to the position 
of the bomb crater in the darkness. 

“You boys stay here,” be said suddenly. “Kill that 
searchli^t and wait for me. I’m going back to head« 
quarters for some instruments. Whatever killed 
Mason must have a scientiAc explanation, and I think 
it just possible that bomb crater may have something 
to do with it. Come Sheila.” 

He turned swiftly towards the car parked next the 
truck. 

ANSON, the Manhattan Strangler, put the finish- 
ing touches to his bow tie, patted his tuxedo in 
satisfaction, then turned from the dressing table mir- 
ror. Humming through his heavy, scarred lips be 
walked briskly into the comfortably furnished lay-out 
of the drawing room. This uptown apartment did not 
match his personalit>', but w^t of it? It was a good 
joint to bring a blcmde to. 

He turned to the wall-safe, twisted the combination 
wheel, took out a wad of currency. 

“A thousand smackers for bumping a guy off with 
a piece of sash cord,” be said slowly. “Brant sure 
pays well for service — and did he get good service!” 
He flexed his vast shoulders, stuffed the notes in his 
wallet, then glanced at his watch. In ten minutes be 
was due to pick up Daphne Gibsoo. Then — 

He grinned in anticipation. Daphne wasn’t too 
tough when a guy with money wanted to do a ^x>t of 
necking. Supper uptown, then back here. . . . 

Humming leisurely again, Vanson shut the safe and 
ambled over to his hat and coat, put them on with the 
air of the gentleman he fancied he resembled. He 
moved to the main door, then stopped at a sound be- 
hind him. Slowly he turned to look at the cause of 
it — and if Vanson had never known fright in his life 
before he certainly knew it now. 

A motionless figure stood in the doorway leading 
to the bedroom — a figure in a tom, day-cai^ suit, a 
figure with dark hair trailing down over his ashy, 
merdless face. There were eyes watching from th^ 
face, eyes that did not blink, eyes of piercing Uue that 
took account of every move. The mouth was one 
straight line, unyielding and inflexible. 



Slowly Vanson’s bonified gaxe traveled to tbe ap- 
parition’s hands. They were level, and apart, boldi^ 
a length of sash cord between them. 

“DakeBradfield!” 

The words belted from Vanson’s lips by the sheer 
force of tbe terror behind them. He stumbled back- 
ward for the door, fumbled with tbe knob, fished for 
tbe key. Tbe door was locked, being the outer one, 
and somehow that key failed to work in his paralyzed 
fingers. All tbe time be kept his eyes fixed on 
figure. He could feel swe^ pouring down his face. 

“Why did you kill me, Vanson?” the figure asked 
at last, in a cold, brittle voice — and at tbe sanse time 
he advanced with soundless tread, tbe cord dangling 
from his fingers. 

“I — I didn’t! ” Vanson shouted hysterically. “Now 
listen, get this straight! Give me a break, can’t you? 

I—” 

“You killed me, Vanson, for a thousand dollars,” 
Bradfield said, in the same dead level voice. “1 heai^ 
you say so when you took your money from tbe safe. 
I came through your bedroom window. Yon killed 
me, Vanson, and now I’m going to kill you. Sinq^e, 
is it not?” 

“But — but you can’tl You died! I — ” 

Vanson broke off and made a dash for it, but that 
was bis undoing. The cord drof^>ed suddenly round 
his bull neck and pulled taut. He twisted, lashed 
around with a ham of a fist, but another like the 
bumper of an automobile crashed into his jaw and 
sent him reeling. 

He fought helplessly against relentless, overpower- 
ing strength. His muscles seemed like putty against 
the man be bad killed. This strangling cord. ... As 
be reeled into darkness be saw that gray, unsmiling 
face watching him, 

Bradfield left the cord where it was round the 
Strangler’s neck, went out silently the way he had 
entered. 

TT was midnight before Dr. Carson finished his ex- 
periments with a battery of instruments at the 
mine working. His face was perplexed in tbe li^ 
of the moon. 

“I don’t understand it!” be declared worriedly. 
“Tbe instruments show that some kind of powerful 
radiation is prevalent in tbe bottom of tbe shaft But 
it doesn’t fit into any classification I know of. 1 
thought at first it might be the emanations of radium, 
that there might really be radium deposits down there. 
Now I realize I am wrong.” 

“Then Mason got the full force of this radiation?” 
Hurst asked quickly. 

“Ves: none of which explains where Bradfield has 
vanished.” 

“Wliat — what do we do now?” Sheila asked 
anxiously. 

“What can we do?” Carson turned disconsolately 
to tbe car. “AH I can do is turn these instruments 
over to the Association for examination and see if they 
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can analjrae anything. The police will have to try 
and solve the mystery of BradfiekL Come, my dear. 
It’s no use standing moping here. Besides, we’re in 
danger all the time we stop here. Brant and his men 
mi^t come al<mg — 

"All ri^t, boys, pack up and let’s get home.” 

9ieila turned skmly away, too miserable to speak 
a word. 



UENRICH VAN RUTTER stirred uneasfly in 
bed, aware of a distant strident noise. By de- 
grees wakefulness came to him: he switdied on the 
fi^t and squeezed his eyes at the tekf^ioiie, lazOy 
lifted the receiver. 

"WeQ?” be yawned into the moutl^iece. 

"Van Rutter? Say, something terriUe’s happened!” 
The urgent vc^ of Marvin Brant at the oUier end 
of the wire was suffident to spurt the arms king into 



alertness. He stared at bis watch — 2:20 a.m. What 
the bell did the fellow want at this boor. And as 
be thought, be listened. 

. . and Vaoson has been killed, strangled with 
a piece of sash cord. It’s serious, Van: somebody’s 
onto our plans.” 

"Needles worry,” Van Rutter growled. “Prob- 
aldy some pal of that ape’s that had a grudge against 



him — 



"Then why was be strangled in the same manner 
as Dake Bradfield?” Brant demanded. "Suppose 
Bradfield didn’t die after all? I only got the news 
a little while ago. A dame called Daphne Gibson rang 
up and asked me for help. She was found at Vanson’s 
apartment and the police are bolding her. I’ll help 
{mu’, of course. Sbe wouldn’t have the strength to 
strangle Vanaon anyway.” 

"And what now?” Van Rutter asked, with ominous 
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**We’ve got to burry things i^. Van. You were 
planning to Start foT Europe tomorrow, weren’t you?” 
"Correct. Everything to be ready in seven days.” 
"We’ve got to alter that,” Brant said grimly. "You 
must leave for Europe within the hour, and we want 
action before seven days. How soon can you make 



H?” 



"I can have a hundred bombs manufactured by sun- 
down tomorrow if I get my factories on double shift. 
A hundred can do plenty of damage for a hrst warn- 
ing. The rest can f<^w for the attack proper.” 
"O.K.1” Brant sounded relieved. “Hop to it, and 
let me know bow you make out. IH increase the shift 
on my own production too.” 

Van Rutter bopped out of bed, yelled hoarsely for 
his manservant . . . 



A T the other end of the wire, Brant sitting up in 
^ bed like a vast porpobe in a vividly striped pajama 
smt, dialed another number with frantic haste. 

"Elford?” be snapped, as that calm voice a ns wered 
him. 

"Yea, Mr. Brant Anything wrong?” 



"Plenty! I have an uneasy feding that Bradfield 
isn’t dead after all. I’ve no time for details zk)w; I’D 
teD you tomorrow. Where’s Endkott?” 

"Home. I’m supervising the shift.” 

"Get Endkott and tell him the shift’s doubled. 
Press every available sckntbt into action- We want 
bombs in half the time we planned. Understand?” 

"Rij^tl” Elford rang off without further questions. 

“Good man, Elford,” Brant muttered, lying back 
on the pSlow and meditating. “Knows how to keep 
hb trap shut.” 

He switched the light off and composed himself for 
slumber again. But somehow he could not doze off; 
hb mind was too active at thb sudden upset in his 
plans. He opened hb eyes again and lay looking at 
the long oblong of moonlight cast through the un- 
shaded window. 

It was perhaps fifteen minutes later when be saw 
the mocmlight <Dm before a shadow — the outline of a 
man’s bead and shoulders. He lay rigid, Ibtenmg, 
beard the window catch slide back gently. Through 
hb eyelashes be watched a figure jump softly down 
into the moonlit area and stand watching him. 

Stealthily, Brant’s hand crept under hb pillow and 
closed on die revolver that always lay there. Then in 
one movement be whipped the gun level and fired — 
the figure did not budge for a moment, then it came 
through the smoke of the discharge, switched on the 
bedside lamp, and stood glaring down with unholy 
calm. 

“BradfieW!” the steel man gulped. “Then my 
guess was right!” 

Bradfield said nothing, but hb band shot out 
abruptly and whqiped the gun from Brant’s hand, sent 
it spinning across the room. That done, be wrenched 
free the telephone wire from wiD and phone and swung 
it gently between hb hands. Brant lay watching with 
hb eyes popping. 

"At your orders,” Bradfield said slowly, “Vani^n 
stranded me with a piece of cord and threw me down 
a mine shaft Fot something like fifteen hours 1 was 
dead! Dead/ Then I came back to life. How, b my 
business. Of all the men that have ever died, Brant, 
one came back — and that one b me! I have many 
things to do, but vengeance comes first. I have killed 
Vansoo; I shaO kiH you. Then Elford, then Van Rut- 
ter. One by one!” 

“Wait!” Brant exclaimed, hb jowb quivering. “I’D 
give you back the formula. It hasn’t been used yet.” 
He thou^t swiftly of Van Rutter’s photostatic copies. 
"I’D — I’ll give it back to you and a million dollars in 
cash. That’s a fair bargain!” 

“You consider that fair reomipense for seeing be- 
yond the grave?” Bradfield’s voke contained an aw- 
ful, chining sokmnity. 

"Two million then — anything you wanti” Brant 
was sweating visibly. 

^Anytking?^ 

**You have only to name HI” Brant cried, hope 
flooding hb ashy visage. 
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**Very well, I will. I want your life!” And with 
that Bradfield’s hands suddenly shot out and whipped 
the telephone cord round the magnate’s neck. It 
tightened with irresistible force. 

“Now you know bow I fdt, as I died,” Bradh^ 
whispered. “It got tighter — and tighter, like tlus, un- 
til. . He left the cord knotted and watched the 
final threshings of the gross form amidst the bed- 
clothes. That empurpled face with its starting eyes 
was not a pretty picture. 

“At this moment it is a cleaner, sweeter world for 
being without such as you.” Bradfield ^x>ke to the 
dead man calmly, then be glanced up at a sudden 
hammering on the door. 

“Mr. Brant, are you all ri^t, sir? I beard a shot 
a few moments ago. Mr. Brant — ” 

Bradfield turned, glanced toward the buried bul- 
let in the window frame whither Brant’s lightning aim 
bad sent it, then he moved to the window and slid 
out gently into the night. 

“Van Rutter. . .” be roused as be dropped to the 
grounds. 

new^>apers next morning carried a con- 
glomeration of news, most of it under the heading 
of — 

MARVIN BRANT MURDERED 

AU over America pe<^le read of the magnate’s 
death at the hands of an unknown slayer. The par- 
allel case of Vanson was quoted, but not played up. 
Some people were sorry to hear the news — Brant’s 
financial friends mainly — but everybody was dis- 
turbed by the hints contained in the general write-tq>. 
. . and aco>rding to our European rqiNresen- 
tative’s infonnatioo, received only an hour ago, 
the death of Marvin Brant will have wide reper- 
cussions. It b not even improbable that Inter- 
national complications may develop between thb 
country and Eun^. Henrkh Van Rutter, the 
eminent arms king, hinted at possible cmnf^ica- 
tions in an early interview thb morning when 
he landed at Parb airport to attend to financial 
matters precipitated by Brant's death. It b 
thought. . 

So it went on, until most Americans realized that 
the death of Marvin Brant was to mean far more than 
just (hat. Hb interests were so far reaching, so com- 
plex. 

Sheila Carson, haggard from a restless night, burst 
into her father’s office during the rooming, waving 
the newspaper in her hand. 

"You’ve read thb, dad?” she asked breathlessly, 
and he nodded gravely. 

“Long ago, over breakfast” 

“It’s Dake!” the girl cried, her eyes wide. “I — I 
can sort of feel it inside me. Brant and Vansoo both 
died the same way as Dake, and since we couldn’t find 
Dake it proves — ” 

“It might prove that the man iriio murdered Dake 
also murdered Vans<m and Brant,” Carson said 



quietly, then at the girl’s troubled look he came round 
the desk and gently put an arm round her shoulders. 

“You’ve got to think clearly, Sbdla,” be went on 
gravely. “Don’t get hysterical notions becaiise you 
want them to be tine. I realize iriiat you’re thlnlcmg 
— but I’ve been thinking a Mt longer than you. It 
cannot be Dake because be was killed and nobody 
can come back frcHn death. Certainly thb stran^r 
has done us a good turn killing Brant — but there’s 

an even more dangerous enemy in Van Rutter. In 
that newspaper U says he went to Europe to settle 
up Brant’s affairs. Brant, according to the police, 
was stranded at 2:40 thb morning. Van Rutter, 
however, caught the 3:00 a.m. express air liner for 
Paris. He could not have known of Brant’s death 
when be started off, as he’d have us believe. He must 
have got news over the radio as the plane flew and 
altered hb story to match up with it in Europe. 

“So why did be reaily go to Europe? An arms 
king does not go there at such frantic short notice 
without grim meaning behind it. We can assume 
he has the atomic force secret in hb possession, that 
be went under the orders of Brant. All of which 
means trouble with a capital T. For one moment I 
dared to su^xct that he had killed Brant until the 
time discrepancy showed he couldn’t have done it in 
the time. The airport authorities cleared that up very 
quickly.” 

“Elford, perhaps?” Sheila mused: then she shook 
her bead firmly. “No, dad, it was Dake! Call it in- 
tuition, but I’m convinced — ” 

She broke off and waited as the desk buzzer 
bounded. 

“Well?” Carson said brusquely. 

The girl’s voice in the outer office was nearly a 
whisper. “There b a strange man out here who says 
he must see you, Dr. Carson. He has got sticking 
plasters on hb face and dark glasses. Says the name 
b Mr. Brown.” 

“Brown?” Carson frowned. “Oh, send him away. 
I’m too busy right now to—” 

“He says be can tell you about Marvin Brant.” 

“He cant That’s different. Show him in. . .” 

CHEILA and Carson stood watching curiously as the 
^ individual with the dark glass and kmg overcoat 
was admitted. He waited until the door closed, then 
swiftly locked it. Rapidly be pulled off hb soft hat, 
glasses, and plasters, revealed hb face in all its ashy 
whiteness. 

“Dake!” Sheila screamed, springing vp. 

Dake, thank God you’re safe! I — I — tboi^t — " 

“Quiet!” be commanded, as she flung her arms 
about him. “I don’t want to give myself away. I’m 
just Mr. Brown.” 

“I don’t care who you are — you’re safe,” Sheila 
whispered, then she looked iq> suiprisedly as he 
pushed her gently away. 

“Not now,” be said shortly. **rhaft can come 
later—” 
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“So you were not kflled after a]]?** Carson asked 
leveOy. 

‘^ell of course be wasa*t1” SheOa exclaimed. 
'‘What more proof do you want than him standing 
here? Dake, you — you look HI. Did you hurt your- 
self getting out of t^ mine?” 

He hesitated briefly, then said, “No, I guess not. 
That does not matter ri^t now. My worry at the 
moment is that Van Rutter got away. I killed both 
Vanson and Marvin Brant last ni^t, but when I went 
for Rutter he was missing. I*ve found since that be 
went to Europe. I mi^t never And him there. 
Ndtber can I get at Ellord, deep under the Brant 
building.*' 

“Then you knew Brant was the one who tried to 
have you killed?” Carson said. 

“1 knew the facts from you and SheOa. When you 
were at the mind>ead I was close by, heard all you 
bad to say.” 

“You let us go to all that trouble!” Sheila ex- 
claimed, amazed. “That wasn’t very — ” 

“I had no time to explain then,” Dake broke in. 
“I set out to find Vanson and Brant. I may as well 
tell you I*m alarmed. From the morning papers I 
believe Van Rutter had some orders from Brant be- 
fore 1 strangled him — and from the trend I’d say my 
stolen atomic force is going to [dunge us into dev- 
astating war befcMe many days have gone by. To find 
Van Rutter or Elford now and stop them is impos- 
sible. The only other course is to defeat this attempt 
at domination by scientific means. I <mly hope to 
Heaven I have the time.” 

“Time? For what?” Carson frowned. 

Dake gave a start. “Nothing — just something I 
was thinking about. “He looked at tbe pair steadily. 
“I know you’re puzzled by all this, but you’re going 
to be even more puzzled when I tell you that I vas 
strangled. I died. F<ht fifteen hours I lay dead at the 
bottom of that shaft, and then — I returned to life/ 
I cannot describe it It was both horrible yet fas- 
cinating, like awakenii^ from a long adventure in a 
strange land.” 

He stopped. Father and daughter were staring at 
him blankly. 

“It — it isn’t possiblel” SheOa stammered, white- 
faced. 

“It happened,*’ be said gravely. “And while I was 
dead I saw and beard so many things. Learned so 
much. Some day you will kn<m. . He stared in 
front of him: for a moment be was a man apart 

Then Carson said slowly, “Is it possible that that 
atomic bomb crater had anything to do with bringing 
you back to Kfe?” 

“Maybe.” Dake listened attentively as the doctor 
went through the story of Mason’s strange death and 
tbe uHimate recordings of tbe instniroeots. 

“Is it possible,” Dake mused, “that atomic force 
has other powers of which we never even dreamed? 
Tbe power of life and death? While I was dead 1 
knowledge, enou^ knowledge, to work out all 



the powers of atomic force, given time. Since you 
made instninwnt recordings tbe task won’t be so bard. 
My return to life must have had something to do with 
that bomb. Ill find out ... if I have tbe time.” 

“Dake, why do you keep saying that?” Sheila asked, 
stirred by an uneasy preznooitioo. 

He did not answer. Instead be said, “We must pre- 
pare, Doc. I want tbe full run of tbe laboratories to 
put certain ideas into effect. The staff will bdp us 
whilst maintaining secrecy. We face a very real dan- 
ger from Van Rutter. Strange indeed if tbe dead 
defeat tbe living! For such it really amounts to.” 

He turned, donned glasses and sticking plaster 
again. 

“I’m waiting, Doc. How soon do we get down to 
the lab?” 

“Now,” tbe scientist answered quietly, and glanced 
mystified at tbe girl. He fancied be saw a faint hor- 
ror in her eyes, a horror tbat ber waxen smile could not 
entirely hide. 

Death had changed Dake Bradfield in some subtle, 
unexplained way. He was unquestionably a man from 
Beyond. And marriage? Tbe very idea of it seemed 
CMDpletely forgotten. 

CHAPTER IV 
Cacadysn 

T)AR1S saw them first, against the wild autumnal 
^ sunset. Out of tbe sffence of that fateful October 
evening came a low dreming note, at first attracting 
DO attention, then gradually establishing Ksclf in the 
senses as a very definite thing — the roar of airplane 
engines. Tbe frontier posts of France, always manned, 
became sudden hives of industry. Alarm gongs rang 
throughout the mighty entrenchonents of the Maginot 
Line. 

Fifty unknown airplanes beading toward Paris in 
V-formatkm from the direction of Russia! By radio 
the news flashed to Paris headquarters. Possibly un- 
declared war from somewhere! Tbe reports became 
an expanding ball of frenzied warning reaching to all 
parts of the world. 

Russia, tbe mighty, the mysterious, evolving un- 
known plans through numberless years, had decided 
to strike. Tbe planes must be Russian. Tbe planes 
of every other country w er e recognizable. Paris 
waited, warned in five minutes of tbe approaching 
horde. Not very many peof^ were concerned. Pos- 
sibly H was a trial fli^t by somebody or other; some- 
bow frontier laws had been violated. As for a possi- 
ble attack, nobody believed it. Tbe French authori- 
ties went about the task of demandhig inquiry from 
Russian headquarters. 

Air-raid warnings sounded in Paris. Antiaircraft 
guns swung to the defensive. Searchlights penciled 
through the twili^t. If it was a mistake H would be 
good training, anyway— But it was no mistake! In 
another fifteen minutes, flying at bombing bei^ and 
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with a velocity making them dilftnilt to catch with 
the hastily manned guns, the planes arrived. 

No air raid in military archives, no earthquake in 
history, could match the fifteen minutes that followed. 
Tlttee shells dropped simultaneously and Paris lifted 
ri^ out of the earth! Endless miles of brkk, steel 
and concrete lifted In crumbling ruin to the skies, feD 
back in a thundering deluge of debris. Hi^ quarters, 
low quarters, business and suburban regions. The 
whole lot went \xp in blinding mq)losive fire under tbe 
in^»act of atomic force. Not did it end there. A cata- 
clysm followed ais the English Channel raged over the 
ruptured land and pounded a new coastline where 
A^rs and Dijon had formerly stood. 

The horror, the incredible violate of those bOTnbs, 
was sOTnethlng defeating imagination. Three bombs, 
DO more, and half FranOT ceased to exist. There were 
no survivors. Tbe were destroyed before they 

realized what bad halloed to them. And those of 
other countries who had felt tbe earthquake concus- 
sions only had a glimpse of planes returning toward 
Russia as genuine night began to fall. 

Tbe world waited, stunned. But the wait was not 
for long. 



"Obviously Van Rutter,** Carson said finally. 

"And if that massacre he pulled in France is any 
guide he means it too,** Sheila exclaimed. roust 
be an idiot, though: he might know that no Govern- 
ment will accede to a demand like that Tbe world 
is armed to the teeth anyway. There’S be tbe most 
unholy war over it.** 

"Four days,** Dake mused. "I just wonder if it*s 
possible for me to do it in the time?’* 

"Do what?** Carson’s voice was clipped with im- 
patience. "Even if we manufactured similar atOTnic 
bombs we’d only create havoc just as bad. He’s got 
us cornered, Dake.** 

Tbe scientist paused as he saw Dake smiling, that 
cold infinitely superior smile. 

"There are some things about atomic power which 
Van Rutter does not know,’* Dake said slowly. "And 
there are some things about science which I never 
knew-^until I died. I thou^t when I had found how 
to release atomic force that I had discovered the might- 
iest of powers. But what I learned beyond death 
showed me that I had but unfastened the first of many 
doors, leading to deeper and more formidable forces, 
basic universe strata.** 



at 10:00 pjn. a radio call on an unknown wave- 
length swamped tbe frantic yammerings of news- 
casters. A voice spoke with clear-cut dedsion. Eng- 
land beard it, and America, and in other countries 
interpreters went to work. Hardly anybody in tbe 
world did not bear that voice. 

In the laboratories of the Science Assodation, Brad- 
field, Sheila, Dr. Carson, and the assembled scientists 
stood listening in grim silence. 

"I address this communication to the re^>ective 
Governmental heads of every country in the world. 
All of you have seen what happened to France. That 
country, as a country, has ceased to be. I have power 
such as no man has ever known before. I can d^troy, 
ruthlessly: but I can also build. I have no intention 
of destroying anything further for the pure sake of it. 
France was used as an example. is my ulti- 

tnAtiim 

“Each country individually will resign its »Tifing 
form of government and surrender unconditionally to 
me. Who I am will be revealed in due course. You 
may rest assured that my rule will be cme of i^^ogress. 
If my ultimatum is accepted, agents will make them- 
selves known at a specified time. They will complete 
tbe legal negotiations. If the ultimatum is refused, 
remember France I 

"You have until midnight on Wednesday, four days 
hence, to decide. Broadcast your dedsion: I 
bear H. A last warning — any attempt to find me will 
result not only in tbe destruction of tbe investigator, 
but in the annihilation of the country he r^reseots. 
That is all. Think carefully.** 

Tbe communication cea^. Dake reached forth 
his band and switched off, then gazed on tbe morose 
assembly. 



TNVOLUNTARaY Sheila Carson gave a Uttle 
^ shiver. There was something eery, overpowering, 
about the inhuman calm Dake radiated. There was 
SOTnething frigbtming in his constant reference to 
after-death experience. 

"Just — ^just what are you getting at?” Carson ques- 
tioned. 

"I found spatial power . . 

"Seem to have beard of that some somewhere.** 
Carson thought for a^moment. "Theoretically, of 
course.”* 



“You’re ri^t,” Dake said, with a quiet nod. The 
first man to moot spatial power was Aristotle. "But 
Soddy subtly enlarged on the original theory.” 
Carson laughed shortly. "Some use that is. Aris- 
totle’s been dead for centuries — since around 400 
B.C.!** 



"Did 3TOQ ever stop to think bow much his mind 
could have progressed in the time that has passed since 
then to the present day?” Dake asked quietly. "I met 
Aristotle— out there. I met them all — the ancients 
and modems who have died — Sir William Barrett, 
Heiui Bergson, Archimedes, Nicolas Carnot, Coperni- 
cus. Their bodies died, some recently, some centuries 
ago, but their minds have lived on, progressing into 
the vast forever. While I was dead I met them, fotmd 
that the theories of each cme had reached fruition in 
positive fact But to them there was no way back 
with their knowledge: It was knowledge for space and 
eternity alone. To me, for reasons yet to be un- 
earthed, life was given back again — and with it much 
of tbe knowledge of the men I met.” 



*It was Soddy, is Ui “Matter aad Eacify,* wbo said tWre 
be aootbef power of wUcb w« kaow aotMag. froa wbich 

dbetneity aad other forces are aerely mliibooti Aatbor. 



There was an awed wlence. Dake smiled reflectively. 
**And I tbougjU 1 was deverl To be clever, (»e 
most d^’* 

Suddenly he seemed to lose his tboo^tfulness and 
went on quickly, **Much of what Aristotle originally 
theorized you win not remember, but you will recall 
some modem scientists’ elaboration of his theories. 
Some of them have said that one dominant radiation, 
or force, constitutes the entire universe. In its es* 
sence it is ether, but in its variable states — created 
by opposing and lesser forces streaming through its 
midst — it is altered slightly to form into matter, 
energy of tabulated sorts, life, and intelligence, all 
different expressions of the basic power, but none of 
them having that basic power’s efficiency. No man 
can ever know what force U unless be understands 
what ether is, for ether is the father of force. In the 
beginning, there was only this streaming force. Op- 
posing raffiations created the planets and suns of the 
universe, begot that ultrasensitive radiaticn known 
as thou^t, which commingled with matter and gave it 
lie.’* 

“You mean,” said Carson slowly, “that space it< 
self, the vast emptiness of the void, is really a mono- 
force, and that everything else is a warp in it?” 

Dake nodded. “All scientists know of the theory: 
it was left to me to see it as a fulfilled practicality 
beyond death. It is the answer to power unlimited. 
It is the key to the universe, beside which atomic force 
b like a dry battery compared to a power bouse. What 
we call empty space actually possesses unbelievable 
power. And, even as certain radiations warped that 
space and coalesced to produce matter, so can other 
radiations destroy the coalescence and bring enq>ty 
space back to its normal posifioQ.* 

“Matter can be removed by using the counteractive 
wavelength that formed it in the first {^ce. It was 
buiH up by wavelengths, and can be broken down by 
the same process.” 

“ A ND you think you can do this?” Carson asked 
unbelievingly. 

“I know I can, because I have the knowledge of the 
dead. And when I have done it I shall first remove 
the Brant building and all its imderground lalxvatories 
from the fa<% of the universe. I shall make allowances 
for atmosphere and nothing more. Without fuss or 
disturbance the Brant Building will give place to clear 
air I Then I shall find Van Rutter.” 

“How?” SheiU looked puzzled. 

“Atmnic force gives off radiations which are detect* 
aUe by a compass, even as ordinary radium gives itself 
away. It is certain that Van Rutter will have some 
measure of free atomic force in those concealed Euro- 
pean laborat(Kies of his. Ill find him.” 

“You are sure this idea has an advantage over 
atomic b<Hnbs?” Carson mused. 



bhiiMitf Sm said that naUcr i§ a pucker or rumpb 
otberwiao doar apace.— Asthor. 



“Certainly. You saw what happened to France. 
Atomic bombs means ungovernable power — and I 
mean ungovernable. In making sure of two enemies 
we might destroy thousands of lives and create mil- 
lioos of dollars’ worth of dantage. Sheer force is our 
weapon. Besides, I have other uses for atomic force 
later — and other uses for even de ep er principles of 
sdence.” 

“Sounds all right to me,” Carson admitted at length, 
“even though I don’t figure out how you’re going to do 
it What will you use for the power to generate these 
wavelength radiations of yours?” 

“Atomic force I ” Dake smiled. “A use for it which 
Van Rutter could never have found — nor any earthly 
scientist for that matter, unless be died and returned. 
From a tank of water I can generate enough power for 
my purposes, power which will pass through circuits 
and transformers until it has t^ wavelength which 
my mathematics will show as necessary to correct the 
particular matter-warp we are aiming at. The rest 
will be simple.” 

“But bow kMig will it take?” 

“It must take no longer than three days. It can be 
done with all of us working at full pressure. The in- 
strument itself will be no larger than an ordinary 
searchlight. In the meantime, Doc, get in touch with 
the President and advise him to contact other countries 
and tell them to ignore the radio ultimatum, and to 
keep all news of such activities from the general public, 
so far as is possible. All we need, outside laboratory 
work, is a plane to be converted to transparency on 
all sides of its contred room. I’ll work out the formula 
for a transparent metal right away.” 

“Right,” Carson said rather dazedly. “I’ll — 111 
see to it.” 

A CTING under the advice of the scientists, Amer- 
^ ican Congress deliberately treated the ultimatum 
of the Unknown — for such Van Rutter was to all save 
the Association — with contempt. The same line was 
adopted by every other country, but behind the 
scenes every nation carefully marshaled its arma- 
ments pust in case. Even had the scientists not ad- 
vised ignoring the warning, there would have been no 
concession to the Unknown anyway. The world was 
too well supplied with military equipment to give way 
before threats. 

What Van Rutter and Elford thought of the defiance 
was not known, and certainly nobody was much con- 
cerned anyway. Clever propaganda bad convinced 
the masses of every nation that the French affair had 
been a natural disaster, on which a Eur(^)ean power — 
it did not say which — had cashed in in an audacious 
effort to get world cmitrol. Every nation disowned the 
unknown planes, Russia includt^. The whole thing 
was a trick. It was marvelous bow the propaganda ex- 
perts sweated blood to clear the air. 

But in the laboratories of the American Sdence 
Association Dake Bradfidd worked with unceasing ef- 
fort, had the entire staff working day and night in 
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shifts to be^ him. He seemed tireless, heedless of 
sleep, his mind always s^perbtunanly keen, and his 
manner still retaining that hint of mystery that bad 
been present with him ever since his return. To Sheila 
be was a complete paradox. That passionate love be 
had had for her before seemed to ^ve vanished; in- 
stead she had become absorbed in the small army of 
workers he relentlessly directed. 

Nobody bad the remotest understanding of the sci- 
entific principles involved in the work they performed. 
They only knew that, in order, they created a metal 
as transparent as glass and tougher than tungsten, 
which was promptly nMlded to sh^)e and replaced 
the ordinary metal body of a roomy, high-powered 
plane; that they rebuilt a radio transmitter-receiver 
to embody atomic f<xce, which was put in the plane’s 
control room; that the franc’s engines were converted 
to use the power of tanks of water. 

Then lastly they went to work on a devitt like a 
searchli^, fitted on universal bearings, its internal 
workings small but compact, utterly complex except 
to Dake’s agile brain, containing all the necessary self- 
contained power to produce atomic force which after- 
wards pas^ throu^ the mesh of apparatus for trans- 
forming it to the particular wavelength Dake would 
require. The thing was a miracle of engineering and 
scientific genius. 

the evening of the third day the projector was 
finished, was mounted inside airplane’s 
transparent control room. The idea of the transpar- 
ence immediately became evident to the others. By 
this means the projector could swing freely in any 
direcUoD and pa» its powers throuf^ the glassUke 
metal without disrupting it in the process. 

But Dake was not satisfied even then. In between 
times be had been engaged on remodeling an ordinary 
compass. Now it stood amoc^ the equipment — an 
almost airless glass globe in the center of which was a 
needle, the whcde being sunk in a merqiry bath to 
ensure a perpmdicular position no matter how the 
plane rolM. Evidently H suited Dake for he smiled 
grimly as he nodded to it. 

’’The first atomic force detector in the world,” be 
murmured. 

’’You mean it will even detect atCKnic force from 
the air?” asked Carson in surprise. 

"Its range is thirty thousand feet in any direction, 
and we shan’t get that hi^ up. Itll find Van Rutter 
as sure as if be signaled his presence.” 

Dake turned away, looked round on Sheila, Carson, 
and Jerry the pflot, seated at the control board. 

’’Guess we’re all set,” Dake said briefly, giving the 
door a final twist on the screws. ’’Sure you know how 
to handle this atomic power properly, Jerry?” 

“A cinch,” the burty aeronaut retorted. *‘With 
this new streamlining outside we’ll do seven hundred 
an hour with ease.” 

”0. K., let’s get started. First, the Brant Bufld- 
ing!” 



Universal Energy 



^^ITHTN a few minutes the plane was sweeping 
' over the vast, evening lit mass of the metropolis. 
The dty lay below in all its compact huddle of migjity 
edifices, most of them already streaming with lights 
and night sky-signs. The sunset reflected pale pink 
in the waters round Manhattan Island. 

Gaining altitude at length the machine turned east- 
ward, made a beeline for the rearing mammoth of steel 
and masonry that was the Brant Building. 

”Noticel” Dake said suddenly, as they came nearer, 
and he jerked his bead toward the compass. The 
needle b^ steadied and was pointii^ directly at the 
building. 

“We know that there must be some play of atomic 
forces going on in those buried laboratories there,” 
Dake resumed. “Even if we did not know you see 
how infallibly the compass reveals it The moment 
that needle is dead vertical we know that atomic 
force lies right below us. That’s going to be useful 
for Van Rutter. First, thou^, we have this to attend 



He turned and gri(^)ed the handles of his queer 
projector, swung H round until the sights were on the 
massive edifice with its multitude of lifted windows. 
It swept nearer — then Sheila gave a sudden exclama- 
ti<Mi as she stared through the transparent floor be- 
neath her feet. 

“Dake, what exactly are you g(^g to do?” 

“Reduce that building to primal space, blast a bole 
a mile deep under its foundations. There will be a free 
emptiness and air, with the buildings on either side 
untouched. I can measure this power to a hair’s 
breadth — ” 

“But Dake . . The girl turned and seized his 
arm. “Dake, do you realize there are thousands of 
employees in that building? You can’t destroy them 
too! They’re innocent — ” 

Dake’s face set implacably. “If I don’t destroy 
them and the building I don’t destroy El ford and the 
laboratmies. I leave a source of deadly mtmitions 
untouched. In the end thousands, even miUioas, will 
die instead of the few hundred in that edifice. Out 
of the way, Sheila, please!” 

She looked her horror even though she obeyed. The 
streak of ruthlessness in Dake’s nature secretly ap- 
palled her. She looked below her again, for a 
moment caught something of the tenseness of Um situa- 
tion as the giant building became the sole focal point 
through the floor. The street in front of it yawned 
like a light dotted chasm. Sheila clutched her father 
to steady herself. 

“Now!” breathed Dake suddenly. 

He closed the power switches. The effect of pro- 
jector’s strange vibration was not immediately evi- 
dent 

From top to bottom the Bnnt Building became 






insubstantial, like tke fflusioo of a dream world. It 
hung transparent, incredible, for a moment with the 
figures of people momentarily visible throu^ the sud- 
denly gla^fi^ walls — then with staggering abrupt- 
ness the whole 1,000-foot mass sn^iped into black 
extinctioDi Its very foundations digged to cav- 
ernous darkness. V^hiere there had been the Brant 
Building there was nothing but an abysmal crater, 
sheeriy cut. A yawning emptiness divided the two 
buildings cm each side, both of them quite untoucbfd. 

“Stupendous!” wh^pered Carson. “No disturb- 
ance. Not a sound.” 

“Instant straightening of space warp, not a resolu- 
tion of matter into energy,” Dake said quietly. “That 
is why there is no noise.” 

“And thousands, oral least hundreds of lives wiped 
out,” Sheila muttered. “People who had their lives 
to live, who had other pet^le depending (» them.” 

But her secret hope that Dake would show compas- 
sion was not realised. Instead he said gravely, “Hun- 
dreds miUioos,” and patted the projector lov- 

ingly. Then he glanced at Jerry. 

“Head toward Russial” 

Sheila stood looking back at that yawning hole 
amidst the other buddings. Deep, unplumbed 
thoughts stirred through her mind. 

TT was midnight, after a seeming eternity of flying, 
^ before the compass reacted over a vast, deserted 
stretch of land on the western frontiers of Russia. In 
silence the party stared down on bleak, unligbted 
darkness stretching as far as their view vould encom- 
pass. 

“Down there,” Dake said slowly, “is Van Rut- 
ter’s hidden retreat, obviously underground. Planes 
and atomic force which he thought he could conceal, 
eh?” 

He smfled twistedly, watched the compass needle 
tensely as it swimg sl^ly to the vertical. Gently he 
turned the projector’s nose downward. Then be 
slammed home ^ switches. 

It was impossible to see what happened, but mo- 
ments later the blase of searchlights revealed a land- 
scape riven like the Grand Canyon, the sides of the 
chasm sheer and smooth. From tl« remote depths 
came steamy bubblings of inner discharge. Whatever 
had lam there, whatever vast enterprise Van Rutter 
had controlled, had gone forever. Without a sound or 
light, extinction had caught up with him. 

Dake laughed slightly, a hard bitter laugh that made 
the others in the control room glance at one another. 

“Never before did I realize bow sweet a thing ven- 
geance can be,” Dake muttered, serious again. “They 
showed me no mercy, and I in return showed them 
none.” 

“W’ell, the threat of war is destroyed anyway,” 
Carson said thankfully. ‘^Wliat comes next?” 

Dake glanced at hi^ “1 shall make war instead.” 

“Whatl” 

“Not exactly in the way you think. You’ll see what 



I am aiming at before long. First, I have a radio 
broadcast to transmit to tbe world, hence our high- 
powered instrument.” 

Dske switched on atomic force-driven transmitter 
and waited a moment as tbe power surged through it 
“Enough power to swamp every other broadcast in 
existence,” he ccunmented in satisfaction. “Just as 
Van Rutter did. And since for alt practical purposes 
I am going to broadcast from the approximate spot he 
used I shall be him, with a change of |^an.” 

Carson and Sheila said nothing, but like Jerry at 
the controls they frowned in some mystification as 
Dake pulled the microphone to him and spoke in a 
passable imitati<m of Van Rutter’s* vmce. 

“Governments of the worid! Your ultimatum 
would have expired at midni^t tomorrow night. But 
due to your continued silence I have decided on cer- 
tain amendments, and I have given yet another proof 
of my powers by destroying tbe Brant Building in 
New York more ccunpletely than anything was ever 
destroyed before. A^n I say I do not want actual 
bloodshed. But I shall cri{^>le your power to attack 
me! Your secret armament factories, your hidden 
tones of destruction, will avail you nothing. Your one 
alternative to save yourselves from me is to destroy 
your weapons of war v<rfuntarily and relinquish con- 
trol to me. I shall expect a radio response within 
thirty minutes. If you refuse, then prepare for the 
worse! If you accefk, 1 will advise you further. That 
is all.” 

|~\AK£ switched off, stood reflecting. 

“Just what is tbe idea?” Carson demanded. 
“Seems to me you might as well have let Van Rutter 
get on with the job! You’re just as bad!” 

“You do me an injustice,” Dake said quietly. “Van 
Rutter intended to launch ruthless massacre against 
tbe pet^les of tbe wwld in tbe hope of frightening the 
rest of them into submissioo, over which, with tbe 
help of atomic power, be could have become sdf-ap- 
pointed king. 1 have no such ideas.” 

“Then why imitate Van Rutter?” 

“Because the blame for what is going to happen 
may as well be laid at the door of tbe man whom peo- 
ple call the Unknown, otherwise Van Rutter. He had 
already made himself tbe target, so people may as well 
go on thinking they’re shooting at him.” Dake st<^)ped 
and then asked a surprising question. “In the old 
days, what did one do to get a fox out of his lair when 
all else failed?” 

“Smoke him out, I guess,” said Sheila. “So what?" 
“Humanity coUectivdy is tbe fox this time, which 
I am smoking out. How else can one find out where 
different nations’ armament centers are without actual 
recourse to threat of war? Think of tbe countless 
secret hiding places which only possible war can re- 
veal. Tbe expectation of attadt will make every na- 
tion tear down its camouflage. But for the advent of 
Van Rutter humanity would have thrown itself at 
each other in time in any case, from sheer necessity 
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of economic pressure and the need to Mse the vast 
wei^t of arms before they became vdiite elephants. 
The arms would k4ve to be used in order to get the 
money from another country — if beaten in war — to 
pay for them. One vast, vidons circle stranding prog- 
ress which only a strong man with infinite power can 
break down. I am that man I ** 

**Go on.’* Carson was listening attentivdy. 

“Well, don’t you see that Van Rutter changed the 
situation? Instead of nations preparing to hurl them- 
selves at each other they would have banded together 
against him. And, had be lived, be would have tri- 
umphed because of superior power. But if we still 
let the world believe be is in action we can draw them 
into the open, let them waste their activities on us — 
for they can’t possibly harm us — and at the same time 
we will destroy their arms without actually injuring 
anybody, beyond those few we cannot avoid. In other 
words we’ll draw the fangs and roots of war right out 
of the planet!” 

“Destroy armaments for ever, tear down the bar- 
riers to reason and progress,” Sheila whirred. “CHi, 
Dake dearest, that’s wonderful — But just why do 
you keep up the pretense of Van Rutter? Why not 
reveal that — ” 

“Do you think any nation would feel kindly toward 
a power bent on destroying its arms, even if it knew it 
was the Science Association? No, Sheila — definitely 
not We d(Hi’t intend any harm, but we cannot make 
anybody believe that. It is better that fury be di- 
rected at a now extinct Van Rutter while the Science 
Association remains unsu^>ected. Of course, my ulti- 
matum will be refused. I only gave it at all to keep 
up the illusion. Strange, but Van Rutter did far more 
for the peace of the future world than he ever in- 
tended.” 

“And afterward?” Carson glanced up morosely. 
“More arms, more build up, more conflict. It will 
take even more than you to destroy warlike notions in 
the minds of men, Dake.” 

Dake smiled, that same superior smile that seemed 
to make him like a god. “I have the knowledge of the 
dead, Doc, and with that so many, many things are 
possible.” He pondered. “It all depends on whether 
1 have the time,” be ended slowly. 

That oft r^>eated ambiguity was not questioned this 
time. Dake stood looking at the radio receiver, wait- 
ing. And his judgment was correct. Before the thirty 
minutes had expired the first answer came through. 

Refusal! America would fight to the death! So 
would Great Britain, all Eur<^, the East . . . 

Dake smiled. “O.K., Jerry. Home!” 

/^NCE more in the safety of the Association’s !ab- 
oratories, there was not a little grim amusement 
among the inmates, all of them in the know, as they 
watched the preparations of the world fm* battle with 
a still unknown and merciless attacker. The rumble 
of defensive movements spread across the earth in 
ail directions. America too, mobilized all her forces. 



AH unaware of the trick, the President called on the 
Science Association for assistance in this time of grave 
crisis. Carson gravely promised to do all be could. 

Dake waited for a week, surveying throu^ tele- 
vision and news reports the revelation of different na- 
tions’ armament centers and fortresses. For his own 
part, in between times, he bad a new plant installed 
in t^ plane which, using at(»nic force as usual, sur- 
rounded the flyer with an impentrabk shell of energy. 
The plane was black, resembling those of the Van 
Rutter fleet. The glass center, though transparent 
from within was opaque from outside. 

Beyond loading the plane up with ample provisions 
there was nothing more to be done. Dake gave the 
world four days to bring its toys into view, then as 
before, with Sheila, Carson, and Jerry be entered the 
plane at ten in the morning of October 29, 1980. 

When Jerry had forced the plane to a considerable 
hei^t Dake stood looking down on New York far 
below, surveying the centers of defense that had been 
contrived for the safety of the civilian p<^ulation. 
He smiled, lowered the projector downward, sighted 
it on an antiaircraft unit near Times Square. He 
closed the switches. 

That action was the spark that lighted the whole 
powder magazine. The swift, resistless changing of 
the Times Square unit into a bottonUess pit started 
the American air fleet on the warpath. From north, 
south, east, and west they came in their droning, 
vengeful hundreds to do ^ttle with this audacious 
individual who fancied he could rule the world. 

Dake took no notice of them! . He did not attack 
them. They either smashed their planes in pieces 
against the defensive energy shell or else, bafl)^ by 
the m3rsterious powers of their adversary, turned tail 
with a view to conference with the higher-ups before 
going any further. 

And Dake went on with his task calmly and stead- 
ily, flying at three thousand feet, tearing every arma- 
ment and defensive dump out of the earth as be came 
over It, destroying people too where the margin was 
too fine for his selective instruments to avoid them. 

In between the attacks he radioed warnings to the 
battle fleet gathered round the coast of the Americas. 
Either evacuate the ships within an hour, or be de- 
stroyed with them! Coounanders hesitated, glanced 
up at that black speck in the blue, and wondered. 
They knew already they were tackling an invincible 
foe, yet one with a curious streak of mercy. They 
decided to evacuate. 

Sure enough, within the hour the black speck re- 
turned. One by one, conq^etely and mysteriously, 
thousands of millions of dollars’ worth of steel and de- 
fensive equipment vanished from the water. The men 
in the little bobbing boats watched in dazed aiTiaze- 
ment, clung tightly to their seats as tumbling water 
came surging toward them. But they were unhurt. 

^^HROUGHOUT the day Dake went on steadily, 
^ flying back and forth with stupenctous speed across 
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the cootineot, constantly shattering everything of a 
warlike nature be came across. Time and again fleets 
of bombers harried him futilely. Their bombs bounced 
away harmlessly: some of the planes were sent crash- 
ing to earth or disappeared in mid air. This sound- 
less primal power, the sudden straightening out of 
etheric folds, was something no man could tackle. 

It was evening by the time they left American 
shOTes — left it a continent without a weapcm, a con- 
tinent filled with baffled millions who could not be- 
lieve that the Unknown was content to leave them 
thus, disarmed but unhurt. 

DAKE went on, on the most incredible conquest 
in history. 

For a week the airplane never touched ground, 
darting back and forth across the earth, untouched 
by man’s most demoniacal powers. And one by one, 
in every country, weapons and arms centers and po- 
tential battlefields and fleets were transformed into 
emptiness. Ships sank, i^anes disappeared. No( a 
country escaped Dake’s ruthless toothcombing. In 
one week he swept the earth clean of every destruc- 
tive device roan had ever owned or kimwn. 

Only then, content that he had not destroyed a 
single life willingly, did be return unseen to New York 
under the shadow of night, went bac^ to the Associa- 
tion laboratory. His first act was to get the radio- 
transmitters to work, cutting out the flow of world 
news — a world still dazed with wonder and still des- 
perately afraid. 

“Pe<^es of the world!*’ Dake said quietly into the 
mkrof^one. “Get your interpreters to work so all 
may understand me. People, you have been tricked, 
for your own good! I forced you into the (^>en with 
your popguns and pistols in order that I could destroy 
them. Realize one thing — The man who wovld have 
dominated you and performed inhuman massacre for 
his own ends, is dead. I killed him with an infinitely 
great power. Who I am does not matter: I have al- 
ready proved to you I do not wish to harm anybody. 

“But I do intend to bring to this world a peace it 
has lacked since the world began! I can do it because 
I know things no man ever knew before. You cannot 
stop me, not even the most warlike of you. Nobody 
can stop me! But I give you warning here— I am 
going to give certain orders to the ruling heads of each 
country, and those orders must be followed to the ab- 
solute letter. If they are not, I shall know of it and 
I shall destroy without hesitation. I will only be 
merciful if you obey. But your obedience is not be- 
cause I intend to dominate you but because U is to 
your eventual advantage that you should obey. This 
is not an ultimatum: a man with infinite power makes 
no ultimatums. Now listen attentively. 

“Marshal together your finest engineers and scien- 
tists: you will have two days in which to do this. At 
the end of that time your engineers will take down 
the instructions I shall give. In each country of im- 
portance there will be installed a vast atomic power 



generating station. It is a power which can advance 
civilization two hundred years and more. One man 
tried to abuse it: none other will ever do that again! 
You have your orders for now. Obey them or take 
the consequences — and if any man dares to try and 
create a warlike weapon in the interval I shall know 
of it and destroy him 1 

T3ECAUSE nations could do nothing else, and also 
because most of the responsible beads believed in 
the Unknown’s honest intentions — Dake’s orders were 
followed to the letter. There was surprise, even be- 
wilderment, but the thing was done. 

The moment it was, Dake, watching every move 
with anxious diligence, started a fresh radio broad- 
cast, this time with complicated instructions compre- 
hensible only to the engineers, and not always to them. 
But at least they knew what to do even if they did not 
entirely know why they did it. They were like men 
mastering the uses of electricity without knowing what 
electricity is. 

The broadcasts followed at regular intervals when, 
throu^di television, Dake was assured the work had 
progressed as far as he had ordered. Simultaneously, 
throu^ the weeks, there grew up in America, Great 
Britain, Europe, and the Orient, enormous structures 
of specially cast metal, with adjacent power bouses 
fixed in uniform formation nearby, from which left 
power feeds to the different nerve centers of various 
nearby cities. 

The power bouses themselves made their very build- 
ers gasp in stunned admiration. They could not even 
guess at the uncanny genius of the being who had 
devised all this from abstract thinking. But it was 
perfectly clear to them that here in these mighty power 
l^ants, from the mere breakdown of water into its 
atomic energy, was unlimited power for the devel<^ 
ment of commerce, railways, air-service, and all the 
amenities of civilized life. 

But what would the price be? It was inconceiv- 
able that a man should give the world such power 
without demanding a heavy reward. World dictator- 
ship, perhaps? 

Wl^ Dake heard of this be only smiled. But his 
smile was not enough for Dr. Carson and Sheila. They 
wanted to know why, particularly Sheila. But when 
she came to look for him in the Association labora- 
tories one morning he had disappeared, and nobody 
seemed to know what had become of him. Nor did 
Dr. Carson seem to deem it wise to investigate too 
thoroughly in case it happened to be against Dake’s 
wi^es. He would probably return when he was ready. 

To Sheila it was an impossible situation. There 
were still many things she did not understand — or her 
father either for that matter. But all her searching 
drew blank — then ten days after Dake had vanished 
she got a pdione call from him. 

Would she come to the address be gave, and prom- 
ise to tell nobody until afterward? She gave her im- 
mediate assent, puzzling over the place be named: it 
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mentiooed t little spot some (We mOes from Monterey 
in California. He wouM meet her, disguised, at the 
San Frandsco airport. 

He did, disguised in dark glasses and sticking plas- 
ter as cm that first occasion. From the airport be drove 
in a closed sedan along the Pacific coastline road, 
passed through Monterey itsdf, finally stopped at a 
small, isolated little bouse on a steep shelf of land 
sweeping down to the open, sunlit sea. 

/’"VNLY when be had garaged the car and was in the 
bouse did be seem ready to talk. 

“I bad to send for you,” be said, in a low voice. 

“But Dake, why did you have to go like that?” the 
girl asked earnestly. you not realise that you are 
a public figure? The greatest benefactor tbe worid 
has ever known?” 

“I know.” He stared through tbe open French 
doors toward the sea. “That was one reason why I 
left when my work was done. If any credit is going 
about let your father have it, Sheila. I can never 
have it. 1 am legally dead.” 

“But you came back to life!” she insisted. 
can marry now, do all we planned, live in this wonder- 
fully happy world of your creating — ” 

“Nol” His voice was stonily firm. He looked 
steadily at her flushed, eager young face. “That can 
never be, my dear,” he went cm, with a vague sem- 
blance of his old tenderness. “God knows, I would that 
it could, but — I’m only a ghost, a ghost who must 
die again. Scmn.” 

Sheila paled. “Dake, you don’t mean — ” 

He fell silent, staring out to sea. 

“I had the time while in the laboratories to examine 
the instruments Doc lowered down the mine shaft,” be 
went on presently. “I know now what happened. 
When that atcmik shell dropped to earth it relea^ its 
energy. That energy mingl^ with slight radium de- 
posits in pitchblende which were certainly around that 
spot. T^ combination of tbe two energies produced 
a form of mitogenesis.* Anyhow, enormously power- 
ful waves of mitogenetic radiation were given off. They 
affected my dead heart like a charge of super-adrena- 
lin. I recovered. My organs were in orcier: I had 
died only through insufficient oxygen. I bad fallen 
slackly into mud and was unhurt. So I came back to 
life. To Mason those radiations brought death. His 
heart accelerated far beyond normal and be couldn’t 
take it.” 

“So that was H.” Sbefla whirred. 

Dake gave a bitter smile. “As I have suspected all 
along, there is a price. The life-return is not perma- 
nent! It is only a superficial thing that bums itself 
out. All along I have been desperately afraid I would 
not finish in time. I dare not love you again, my dear, 
knowing I must die!” 

Tbe girl did not ^>eak. Her eyes were chained to 
him as he sat slumped in the chair by the window. 

*Tlic bMic ndiAtira wUd ideace twxnlljr accq»U m the key 
•I Uc^-ABtaer. 



**The fires of this ^wrious life are burning low. I 
have only a few hours left. I know it now. I came 
here intending to die without anybody ever knowing 
— but I had to see you again, es^ain tbe true facts. 
I chose this spot where I could gaze out over tbe 
beauty of a world I must leave, dragging out a few 
more hours of happiness given to me by an accident 
of nature.” 

rjE GOT to his feet suddenly, put an arm around 
^ tbe girl’s shoulders. 

“Sbefla, I found atomic force,” be murmured. “It 
killed me: it gave me life back again: it gave me 
greater knowledge than man has ever known: it en- 
abled me to give peace to my fellow beings: it showed 
me beyond death, and now. ... It is over.” 

“It hasn’t got to bel ” she shouted frantically “Dake, 
you belong to me, to tbe world — It isn’t right that 
this should be your reward.” 

He was silent, chin on chest. 

“You must find a way ! ” she whispered, clasping his 
arm. 

He still pondered, then said quietly, “Give me ten 
minutes, Sheila, to make a last experiment. It would 
be too barrowing for you to witness. I believe there 
is a last chancel Come in here.” 

He threw open an adjoining door and she passed 
into a small, sunlit study. She crossed to tbe armchair 
moodily and sank down into it, wondering what pos- 
sible sdteme Dake could have in mind. In desperate 
impatience she waited, tried the door once and found 
it locked. Not a sound reached her. 

At the end of the ten minutes she tried the door 
again. To her surprise it opened instantly. Immedi- 
ately her gaze went to the c^n French doors, the cool 
wind from the sea blowing back the curtains. Auto- 
matically her eyes were caught by a sheet of white 
notepaper held down with the paperweight. Mechan- 
ically she picked it up, read through a blur df tears. 

“Dearest: There never was a way/ Forgive my de- 
ception, but I had to make it as easy as possible for 
you. AU my notes, except the formula for atomic force, 
which / have destroyed, together with a full account of 
events to date, are in my bureau in the study. Give 
them to Dr. Carson. 

“/ prefer it this way. It is better than waiting for 
the inevitable end. If my body is ever found it will 
not matter, because no man ever knew what happened 
to Dake Bradpeld, except our own intimated friends. 
“Remember me always, my dearest. Dake.” 
Mechanically Sheila blundered to the window, the 
wind fanning her hot, tear-scalded cheeks. 

“Dake!” she screamed. “Dake — !” 

Tbe empty stretch of beach only gave back the echo 
of her voice. Words died in her throat. Her eyes were 
following a man’s footf^ints going down from the win- 
dows, across tbe sand to where the Pacific rollers 
creamed and foamed in tbe sunshine. 

There was nothing alive in sight, only tbe lonely, 
circling gulls. 
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CHAPTER I 
Mutiny — 2040 AJ3. 

C OMMANDER BEDSON stood in the ccHitnJ 
room of the Earth-Mars space liner with bis 
technicians beside him. 

^‘Red Tanner again, eh?” he asked the chief en- 
gineer grimly. 

“Yessir. He’s making trouble in the rocket rooms 
and he’s got the men right with him. You know his 
line — better wages and conditions for the rocket men.” 
“Better wagesl” Bedson exclaimed in exasperation. 
“My God, does the fo<^ think I run the damned serv- 
ice? We all want better wages — but when a service 
is only at the beginning it can’t pay much. We are just 
the pioneers, so we’ve got to put up with it . . .” 
“Trouble is, trying to pacify him,” the chief en- 
gineer muttered. 

“You’ve got to pacify him, Mr. Dutton!” the 
Commander snapped. “We can’t afford to have 
trouble below. We’ve passengers to think of, 
and that special supply of Saturnian bac- 
teria for analysis by the Martian labora- 
tories. With cargo like that aboard — ” 
Bedson broke off and took a deep 
breath, stared through the port with 
his hawkish eyes. “Besides, right 
now we’re dangerously close to 
Venusian gravity-held. 



at 

my best, sir.” 



The engineer turned to the door, then he paused 
as it flew open under the force of a mighty kick. Red 
Tanner, the source of all the trouble, stood on the 
threshold, a flat metal flask clutched in his hand. 

“Drinking again, eh?” Dutton breathed. “Now I 
get it! No wonder you’re all burned up! Put that 
damned elephant-juice away, Red, and get back to 
work — ” 

“Aw, shut up!” Tanner broke in sourly. He levered 
his vast bulk into the control room and stood among 
the ofiicers, swaying on his feet. In size he was colos- 
sal — a six-foot-six giant of a man, nearly naked, 
covered in the soot of rocket exhaust, sweating, damp 
hair trailing down his powerful, ugly face. 

“Listen, you ... 1” He faced Commander Bedson 
and eyed him narrowly. “I want my rights, like the 
rest of the guys below. They’re all with me — hun- 
dred percent. See? We’re about through with 
struggling down there in heat and light gravity for a 
schoolkid’s money! I’ve got a wife and baby daughter 
to keep at home. How the hell am I expected to do 
it on the wages I get?” 

“You knew the rate of pay when you took on.” Bed- 
s<Hi snapped. “Back to work! Else you’ll go back 
to pris<Mi where you came from!” 

“Not on your life! ” Red growled, flinging his flask 
in the corner of the cabin. “I want results from )rou 
— and the lily-white higher ups who’re making all the 
sugar out of this racket. What do we get? Just plain 
nothin’, and food that ain’t fit for a Martian desert 
lizard . . . We drink — Yeah, we drink, to get some 
sweat under our rotten hides so we can go on work- 
ing — for the likes o’ you! But it’s goin’ to end! 
And it’s goin’ to end now. See?” 

Commander Bedson stood with his feet apart and 
his bands behind him, eyeing Red Tanner gravely. 
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*Rcd, ehber you get below or Jll have you cla{^>ed 
in irons. YouVe one more chance — Get moving!” 

“All I want are results!” Red breathed, his gray 
eyes gleaming. “I want you to sign a statement saying 
the conditions are rotten for us; I want you to try and 
get us better pay — ” 

“I can’t do it. That’s for the Board to decide.” 

“You mean you won’t/” Red bellowed suddenly. 
“You’re too afraid of your own job, that’s why! By 
God, give me one chan<x to get even with the hi^er- 
t^l One chance is all 1 ask — And I’m making a 
start right now!” 

He swung to the doorway again. K., boys!” 
be roared. “Come and get it! ” 

He twisted back again into the control room, 
slammed out his mighty fist with terrific power. It 
caught the Commander under the jaw and sent him 
fl3ring into unconsciousness before he had the chance 
to realize what had happened. 

In dazed horror Engineer Dutton suddenly knew 
what had occurred. The rest of the men must have 
followed Red up from the rocket*ro<Mns, had waited 
the outcome of the meeting before striking. And now 
Down there in the nerve-center of the ship there 
was nobody in control, nobody to fire the blasts against 
Venus’ decisive tuggings. 

“Wait!” Dutton screamed. “Wait, you fools! It 
means death for the lot of us if — ” 

He went down with a blinding light before his eyes. 
Red stood over him, separated from the rest of the 
battle for a moment. 

“Hell, but I wish you were that dirty rotten skunk 
of a brother of mine — ” he whispered. “How I’d like 
to sock him like 1 socked you!” 

He swung, fists clenched again, as an officer charged 
for him. Wild pandemonium descended on the con- 
trol room — The noise of it spread through the entire 
mass of the great vessel. 

TN the dining room the Venusian pull was evident. 
^ The ship was tilted sideways, hurling crockery, 
tables and people to one side with earthquake effect- 
iveness. Mirrors splintered, women screamed, the 
pianist died at the grand piano as it slammed into 
bis stomach. 

Richard Ray jumped up shaking scalding soup from 
his trousers; then he clutched his frightened wife, 
Joyce, to safety in the nick of time as an electrolier 
came hurtling down in a thousand razor-edged shards. 

“A wreck!” screamed a voice. “We’re falling 
toward Venus!” 

“Man the escape ships!” 

“The baby!” Joyce cried in sudden horror. Then 
with her husband beside her she turned and Uundered 
with mad desperation through a darkened confusion 
of pe<^e that was snteared with starlight, Venuslight, 
and ^lurts of flame as electric wires fused against 
wooden paneling. 

Somehow the two staggered up the jammed stair- 
case to their cabin, snatched up the {h^ous bundle 



from ks cot and raced outside again. They dung 
to each other, fluting through the panic-stricken mob, 
jostled, and scratched, until suddenly they stopped in 
a dazzling flood of blinding spotlight. 

An officer was visible, ray pistol in band, standing 
at the airlock of a safety vessel. 

“Women and children first!” he bellowed. “The 
first man that tries to pass this doorway will be shot 
down. . . . Quickly, please!” 

Joyce hesitated for a moment, then she found her- 
self pushed forward by Dick. She caught a glimpse of 
his tragic eyes staring after her, then he was lost in 
the crowd. Hel^essly, her precious bundle clutched 
to her breast, she {bunged through the airlock into the 
dim interior. 

The rest was a mad nightmare to her. Women 
upon women seemed to pile on top of her. In vain 
the pilot cried out that there was no room. ... He 
had to have space to work the rocket-tubes — 

With a terrific effort Joyce did the only thing pos- 
sible with the baby, raised her arms over her head 
and held it free of the press that hemmed her in with 
ever tightening force. . . . She felt the ship jolt into 
space at last, lost all feeling in her numb, anguished 
arms. From the midst of a half-faint she could hear 
frantic shouts. 

“I must have room to control ! 2 must have room /” 
“My God, we’re falling — Falling/** 

Joyce heard no more than that. Unbearable 
pressures beat round her heart and lungs. Darkness 
swamped in upon her in a vast roaring tide. . . . 

CHAPTER n 
Twenty Years After 

^HRIS WILSON was rather proud of his position 
^ as Acting Superintendent of the New York Lunar 
Observatory. For five years now he had ruled over 
the staff of this unique building in the very heart of 
New York, admiring and admired by his staff. The 
main object of the place was to chart a titanic map 
of the moon from some seven million separate three- 
dimensional photogrsq>bs, a task which demanded per- 
petual nightly accuracy at the controls of the mon- 
strous photographic reflector in the building’s summit. 

More often than not Chris worked the reflector 
alone, sitting, a shock-haired, broad shouldered figure 
in the center of the controlling machinery, his fingers 
{laying on an apparatus resembling a typewriter key- 
board which controlled the mammoth so close to him. 

In a way it was monotonous, but interesting. At 
least it was a life job, and that in the frantic, haste- 
mad world of 2060 was worth having. . . . 

On this night of January 7 Chris sat as usual under 
the vast glassite dome of the building’s lofty sununit, 
bands idle in front of the keyboard, his dark eyes 
giandng ever and ^ain from the monstrous teleso^ 
to the floodlit beacon towers of New York Qty. . . . 
The whole metn^xdis was ^read out below him, a 
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cntfy jigsaw pattern of a million li^ts and shadows. 
To the scrambling hordes down there the moon was 
just a useful adjunct to a dark nig^t: to him it was 
his Ufe. 

With a faint smile on his generously planned face he 
gianced toward the faint flush on the eastern horizon. 
Moonrise was due in half an hour. He sat back to wait, 
his controls all ready to b^in the usual ni^t’s work. 
In those few nK>a^ts of relaxation he thou^t of 
many things^ 

busy workers in the rooms below the observa* 
tory, for instance, all engaged on this one lunar task; 
then be tbou^t of the girl who bad just left him alter 
a surprise visit — Dorothy Rennat, the girl be hoped 
to shortly make his wife — a slim, rather timid Monde 
and the niece of Alva Rennat, the space-way magnate 
who had been directly responsible for financing this 
Lunar Observatory. 

Chris smiled as be thought of them both. He knew 
exactly what they would be doing Uiis evening after 
dinner — playing Martian Bridge in the girFs up- town 
^>artinent. Martian Bridge had a weird fascination 
all its own. . . . Chris bad no time for sucb thii^. 
His life was bound up with maps, scientific interests, 
interviews with spacemen to che^ the details of Lunar 
points of interest. He took a vast interest in the 
spaceways, smiled as he thou^t of the antiquated 
mutineering ships of twenty years before. 

He ^anced up suddenly as the flush in the east 
deepened. At the same moment his eye caught sight 
of a (Ottering space machine, amadngly fast and 
amazin^y small, hurtling dangerously near his glassite 
dome. For a second be held his breath in frozen 
expectation of a crash — then the little bug bad 
scorched into the night with a roar of its tubes. 

*^Crazy fool. ...” he muttered; but something 
was sticking in his mind. He had seen tltf name VUra 
on that ship for a flashing instant. He frowned, re- 
membered he had heard the name before in connection 
with a mysterious woman of the spaceways. Some 
called her a criminal, others a goddess — but all called 
her “The Golden Amazon. . . 

“Wonder why?” be mused; then with a shrug he 
turned back to his ccmtrol panel, poised his fingers 
ready to maneuver the refle^or into place. A faint 
sound reached him as be waited, but necessity de- 
manded all bis attention on the teleso^)e — at least 
upon the hair-lined sights that piloted the thing. 

He sat rigid, eyes fixed on the guiders — yet through 
the time be sat there he was aware of further strange 
noises. A faint creak finally forced him to look up 
impatiently. 

“Get out of that chair — immediately!” commanded 
a voice from behind. 



brief ibcHts snd sleeveless garment of scene shimmer- 
ing substance, while upon ber feet were perfect fitting 
skin sandals. 

Such a vision, against the stinging cold of the night, 
was next door to incredible. For several seconds Chris 
could not speak. He sat drinking in the girFs flawless 
form, the curious gMden tinge of ber satiny skin, the 
cobalt-blue of ber short, waving hair. Her eyes, 
startlingly vivid against tbe gilded tint of ber face, 
were deepest violet 

“Well, how much longer are you going to be?” she 
asked abruptly, waving tbe gun she held in her hand. 
“Come here! Quick!” 

Chris got slowly to his feet, eyeing her steadily as be 
went forward. He caught a glimpse of a small space 
machine on the roof outside, the name Ultra on its 
prow. 

“So you’re the one they call tbe Golden Amazon?” 
he ask^ shortly. 

She nodded her blue-black head slowly. “I believe 
they call me that, yes. My real name is Violet Ray, 
if you must know — But never mind that I Right 
now you’re going to do as 1 say. Come here . . .” 

Chris gave a faint smile — then with a sudden vast 
leap he hurled himself forward, his powerful hands 
dosing round the girl’s wrists. Grimly be forced ber 
backwards — Then be got tbe shock of his life. Her 
gun dropped, yes, as be had intended; but she recov- 
ered herself instantly. Like an uncoiled ^)ring she 
straightened up, tote herself out of his dutch and 
dosed fingers of steel round his left elbow and ri^t 
knee. Before be could realize iriiat was happening be 
was flying throu^ the air like a sack of cc^, landed 
dazed and bewildered a few feet from tbe VUra. 

“Hell ...” be breathed uncertainly, shaking his 
bead violently. That had been no ju-jitsu trick; just 
plain superhuman strength. He glanced up to find 
the girl standing over him, ber gun back in ber hand. 

“Better take it easy,” advised quietly. “Get in 
that ship— and I’m not fooling, either.” 

“Golden Amazon is right,” be muttered, scrambling 
up; then before be could tpeak again a shove of a 
golden arm sent him ^nning into tbe ship’s control 
room. The girl fdlowed him up, slammed tbe airlock 
and seated herself at the controls. 

“Just what is this? A snatch?” Chris asked bluntly. 

“Keep quiet and watch 1 ” tbe ^rl retorted. 

From sheer interest be did as bid. He stood gaz- 
ing down on the shining glassite hemisphere of tbe ob- 
servatory as tbe girl set the VUra circling over it with 
consummate ease. Then she pulled out a switch, sat 
watching with her beautiful face set in determined 
lines as something dropped from a trap in the bottom 
of tbe ship and hurtled downward. 



T TTTERLY astounded be stared at the emergency 
^ exit doorway to tbe roof. It was swinging wide 
BOW, its lock blasted away with soundless fire. 
On Um thmbold, silbouetted against tbe ni^t outside, 
wasagirL Perhfips she was five feet eight tall, clad in 



^HRIS gazed in stony horror, appalled as be saw 
^ the whole mass of the observatory below go 
mushrooming outward in tbe smother of an explosion. 
Clearly tbe object had been an atomic bomb of de- 
vastating power. By tbe time the dust had settled 



there was ^PRig left on top of the bunding, nothing 
but ashes and crumbled met^ girders. 

“You — you devil!” he gasped out abruptly, wheel- 
ing round with a Hvid face. “You destroyed the re> 
Sector, my work, everything that — ” 

“Nobody was hurt and the armm floor of the obser- 
vatory would save the workers in the lower quarters 
from injury,” Violet Ray replied, her Nue eyes gleam- 
ing strangely. “I had to dntroy that observatory to- 
night . . . And I just managed it,” she finished, gaz- 
ing out toward the rising moon. 

“But — but why?” Chris >’eHed. “It was wanton 
destruction! By God, those people who call you a 
spadal crinunal are dead right! There was no need 
fw that — !” 

“There was every need,” the girl cut in; then with 
a conten^tuous glance, “You don't need to worry. 1 
don’t want you. 1 only brought you along to save you 
getting hurt . . . I’ll return you to the city center.” 
Chris hesitated on saying something as she turned 
back to the controls. Ite eyes went up and down her 
magnificent figure, the round smoothness of her sup- 
ple bare arms and shoulders. There was a pUance and 
hidden strength in that form such as be had never 
known. He wondered bow she endured the intense 
cold of a January night in such scanty attire. 

“I’ve beard a lot about you,” be said at last, try- 
ing to forget the inddent of the observatory for the 
moment “You’re a crinunal who wcvks solo, aren’t 
you? A mystery woman?” 

“There are various accounts of nw . . .” Tbe 
girl dipped tbe ship toward the light spotted haze of 
tbe dty center. 

“The name of Violet Ray is of course assumed?” 
“No. My father was Richard Ray and my mother 
Joyce Ray. They both died in a space wreck twenty 
years ago . . . Most people know that.” 

“I didn’t.” 

Tbe girl glanced up momentarily. “Well, you do 
now] Venusian Hollanders found me alive when I 
was a baby. They took care of me. I grew up in tbe 
environment of Venus, and for reasons which I may 
one day explain, that environment did things to me. 
It made me utterly unlike any other woman — both in 
strength and intelligence. From ship’s records I 
found my name entered in the passenger list as Violet 
. . . Tbe original ship crashed on Venus, of course. 
I spent years in learning, helped by a super-keen intel- 
ligence. I modeled a space machine like tbe small 
safety ships that had dropped to Venus. To match my 
name I called my ship the Ultra — ” 

She broke off, adjusted the controls. “But I’ve no 
more time now. This is where we part.” 

As the ship finally settled Chris turned to tbe air- 
lock and opened it. He could not make up his mind 
whether to love oc hate this amazing girl with tbe 
contemptuous manner and tbe mysterious past. She 
decided tbe issue for him by bringing out her gun. 

“Outside quickly. I don't want mechanics coming 
round. . . 



Chris stepped outside to tbe floodlit expanse of 
metal landing park. 

“Wherever you see the name Ultra you’ll find oae,” 
she said softly, looking down at him with her fasci- 
nating eyes. “I’m glad to have met up with you — 
Chris Wilson . . 

“Then you know my name — 1” 

Chris Imke off. The airlock had closed adamantly. 
He stood in perplexed silence, watching as the little 
but incredibly fast ship hurtled to the appet heights 
in a flare of ^>arks. Then it was lost to sig^t in the 
dark. 

For a lc«g minute he stood pondering, the memory 
of tbe girl swamping his mind — then his thoughts 
drifted back to the commonplace and tbe thing she had 
done. His jaw hardened. 

Alva Rennat must be notified immediately of 
course. He turned and set off for the main city traffic 
ways, boarded a tube express for tbe residential 
quarters. 

A LVA RENNAT was playing Martian Bridge with 
^ Dorothy at the girl’s apartment when Chris 
broke in. 

“Mr. Rennat, we’ve work to dol Tbe observatory’s 
been blown up — and I’ve had a brush with tltot 
woman who’s called the Golden Amazon, otherwise 
Violet Ray!” 

“What!” Rennat shot to bis feet, overturning tbe 
table in his exdtement. He was a ponderous man, 
triple chinned, beady-eyed, and as bald as a strato- 
sphere ^obe. 

“Violet Rayl” Dorothy cried, twisting round in her 
chair so suddenly that her ash-blonde hair tumbled 
over her eager, sympathetically beautiful face. “Cffi, 
Chris, what’s she like? I’ve heard of her of course 
and — Is she beautiful?” 

“Yeah,” Chris acknowledged briefly; then he shook 
the girl’s slim, restraining band away. “I’ve no time 
for explanations now, Dot. What we’ve got to do, 
sir,” be went on, glancing at the big man, “is to get 
down to Law headquarters and have this girl picked 
up! Her action was deliberate . . .” 

“Confounded meddling busybody!” Rennat 
snorted, scrambling into his overcoat. “Ill settle her! 
Come on!” 

At the door Chris hesitated a moment, seeing Doro- 
thy’s crestfallen look. 

“Sorry,” he smiled, patting her arm. “I guess 
you’re interested in this dame as one woman to 
another, but — Tell you later. No hard feelings?” 

She smiled, winked a blue eye mischievously. “No, 
of course not. Only I would like to know more of this 
girl. Being a bit of a hothouse plant myself, I — ” 

“Later,” Chris promised, then he dashed out into 
the corridor in pursuit of Alva Rennat’s bass boomings 
for an uptown express conveyance. 

In the depths of tbe fast taxi Rennat simmered like 
a geyser. 

“Blasted piracyl” be grated. “Damned scandal 
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to th« Twenty First Century! What are the space po- 
lice for, anyway? Thousands of dollars gone up in 
anxAel My dollarsi I financed the wbde thing, re- 
memberl** He turned suddenly with beady eyes glit- 
tering. **And why the heck didn’t you stop her? 
You’re husky eooughi” 

“Not for her,** Chris muttered, glanring out on the 
lying night lights. “She’s like coiled wire — ” 

“She can’^j;et away with itl” Rennat avowed 
firmly, and stared griz^ ahead as they came to a 
street fauersection. 

Then something happened. Chris Wflsoo could 
never figure out exactly what. For instead of the 
street there was a sudden blinding sheet of hhtt flame 
and volumes of cbcAing smoke. The taxi wheeled 
round wildly and fell on its side. The frames of un- 
breakable glass buckled and split. 

Alva Rennat fell in the midst of the riven metal 
and landed bead downward, a metal bar driven 
through his jugular vein . . . The world swam be- 
fore Chris’ blurred eyes. He could vaguely under- 
stand be was being dragged clear of the tangled 
wreckage. There were shouts and the scream of police 
sirens. 

“A bomb!" 

“Somebody threw a boobl’* 

“You an ri^t, sir?” The Wur went from Chris’ 
vision and be found a police officer supporting him. 

“Yeah, I think so, but — ” Chris nibbed his bead 
dazedly, glanced at the vision of the dead, blood-spat- 
tered Alva Rennat. He turned away, sickened. 

“Back, pleasel Back!” commanded the pi^ce, 
forming a cordon. 

Chris stood swaying on his feet, his brain clearing 
by degrees. Somebody had tried to stop them from 
reaching Law headquarters — and nearly gotten away 
with it tool More of Violet Ray’s handiwork? 
Chris’ brain cleared suddenly as a chain of thoughts 
assumed crystal clearness — Dorothy 1 They might 

try and get her too!” 

He swung round and pushed his way through the 
eager knot of sightseers. After ten minutes of frantic 
running he gained the apartment building, jumped 
into the personal elevator and sent it whUxing up its 
suction tube. The instant be reached the girl’s door 
and received no answer to his thunderous hammer- 
ings be began to sense the worst. It did not take 
him two minutes to unearth the janitor and have him 
open the door with <hq>licate k^. 

In the rnMtn hving room both of them paused, their 
eyes automatically directed to the mirror over the elec- 
tric fire. It contained one word executed in purple 
chalk— “XJltral” 

CHAPTER m 
Pursuit to Venus 



certainly. 

“Plenty, I guess!” And Chris dived through into 
the neighhoring bedroom, searched in every direction. 
There was no sign of Dorothy, nor of disorder — but 
it did strike him as significant that her outdoor clothes 
had vanished from the locker contrived for the pur- 
pose. 

“Did you see Mbs Rennat leave here daring the 
last half boor?” Chrb demanded, coining back to face 
the janitor. 

“No, sir— can’t say as I have. I — ” 

“O.^, skip it. I think I’ve got something.” Chris 
was looking at the drawn-back catch of the window. 
He threw the sash open, twisted hb bead outside and 
stared at the fire-escape leading to the flat roof. 

“Now I get it,” be breathed, withdrawing hb bead 
and flipping the janitor a coin. “Thanks a lot. . . 

He ^ved outside to the phone booth in the corridor. 
Frantically be dialed the number of Space Headquar- 
ters. The voice of Grant Chambers, hb most useful 
friend, came over the wire. 

“Oh, hallo. Grant. Thb b Quia. . . . Look, I 
want some dope urgently. That Golden Amazon 
dame’s blown up the Lu^r Observatory and then 
snatched my girl. She also got away with killing Alva 
Rennat, and nearly killed me. . . 

“Holy Cats! What do you want me to do?” 

“As I figure it she’s made a dash into space. Tell 
me what space ships have left in the last half hour. 
Some must have passed through the General barrier 
atop tbe Heaviside Layer. Was there a ship called 
among them?” 

“Hang on; I’ll take a look at tbe record tapes.” 

Chris stood drumming hb fingers on the kio^ panel. 
Then the voice resumed. 

“A ship called Ultra beat tbe police barrier at Heavi- 
side and skipped through at the hell of a lick! Police 
pursued it for five hundred miles, but were hopelessly 
outdistanced. Anyway, five hundred miles b beyond 
the law limit and under no planet’s control. Ship was 
beading Venus way.” 

“Right!” Chris’ dark eyes Reamed. “I’m going 
right after it! And you can do me a big favor, Grant. 
Tell the police at Heaviside that I’m following Golden 
Amazon and will go right throu^ their barrier. I’ll 
carry the Free Light to warn them as I approach. You 
can fix that?” 

“Sure! And good bunting!” 

Chris off, dashed to tbe elevator tube, and 

so down to street le^ again. A fast airbus carried 
him without delay to the space grounds. Hb officbl 
card as Superintendent of tbe l.uiur Observatory did 
tbe rest. ^ ten minutes tbe mechanirs had conducted 
him to a Zemi-Fletcber Express. * 

Chrb slipped inside, seaM the airlock and sat be- 
fore the familiar cimtrob. One switch fired the sof- 
CMJtiU fuel in the rockets; another, working in series. 



“OAY, mbter, what does that mean?” tbe janitor 
at last, pullii^ down hb long anderiip nn- 
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controled each tube independently or coUectivdy at 
wili. . . . With a q>urting of und^jets be forced the 
machine into the sky at a pace that made the me* 
chanks below gape in amazement. 

Desfute hU frantic hurry Chris had to slacken off. 
The crtithing acceleration was like a steel hawser 
round his chest. His chair creaked on its oiled 
springs; be felt as though he weighed a ton. Little 
li^ts danced before hb eyes — Then he was easier 
again, achieved the very maximum possible for physi* 
cal endurance, sat staring out through riie formrd 
window with keen eyes, his jaw set, every scrap of his 
being concentrated on catching sight of the so^l bus 
owned by Violet Ray. 

He was throu^ t^ successive layers of the atmos- 
phere to Heaviside before be bartUy realized it A 
button switched on the red Free Light on the front of 
his machine. With devastating speed be went through 
the ranks of the pc^ce guard . . . but the way was 
dear for him. Grant had done the trick. There was 
jiist the courtesy salute, then they were far behind. 

And so out into the depths of ^>ace — into the con- 
fusing wilderness of starlight, moonlight, and sunlight 
blazing throu^ the ebon eternity of space. Somehow, 
the void never lost its supernal attraction. 

Like a statue Chris sat at his controls, rear tubes 
stil] fordng against 'Earth’s gravity field. He stared 
over the endless vault, at the variety of shipping float- 
ing around — heavy freighters, liners, old space tubs 
from outer planet mines, leisurely hospital and first 
aid craft, all with their different mark of classifica- 
tion. 

In thirty minutes he bad left them all behind and 
was beading in an almost straight line for the blazing 
orb of silver dose by the sun — Venus. He knew that 
his one hope lay in catching Violet Ray before she got 
to that planet. Once upon its grim surface, with its 
Hotland jun^es, its miid rivers, its awesome moun- 
tains, and there was no telling bow be could ever find 
her, or Dorothy either. 

IJE coaxed more speed from the machine and sat 
^ ^ with his lungs bound up and perspiration pouring 
down his body. Time and again went through this 
self-inflicted torture, relaxing only for brief periods. 
But space remained empty ahead of him; Videt Ray 
had had a good start. He used the robot f^ot while 
he ate a meal and snatched a brief sle^>— then be was 
back at his post. 

Three tiroes he ate and slept before he awoke to 
glimpse something in the Uack deeps ahead — a speck 
faintly visible to the n:;*^ eye against the blinding 
argent of Venus. 

Instantly he turned to the telescopic sights and fo- 
cused the thing. His heart gave a leap. Though be 
could not distinguish the name, there was no denying 
the shape of that bus; it was the UUr^. 

He put on the power again and gave the ship all it 
had. By sheer win power and physical strength be 
hung on against the overwhelming urge to collapse 



under the strain. Supports go v erned the movement 
of his hands. His jaw lolled from its own wei^it 
Blinding pressure bonmed in on his skull as be dsove 
like a madman across the infinite. . . . 

In twenty minutes be had made up hundreds of 
miles of leeway, drawn close enou^ to read the shq>’s 
name. From the flaring sparks it was pretty evident 
that Violet Ray had seen him and was suddenly de- 
termined to give him a run for his money. Her ^lip 
started to draw away with consummate ease. For 
oae thing H was infi^tely fast, and for aiwtber she 
was able, by very reason of her strange physical con- 
stitution, to stand up to the onslaught of acederatkm. 

How Dorothy fared did not matter, evidently. 

Chris let out a vast oath as be began to fall behind. 

He looked round him desperately, then his eye cau^t 
sight of the long-distance energy gun. With colossal 
effort, the veins bulging on his forehead under the 
strain, he moved the gun round, sighted it on the 
steadily receding vessel. Savagely he closed the spark 
switch and an invisible pencil of energy stabbed over 
the gap. ... To his in^te delict one of the Ultra's 
rear rocket tubes crumbled into molten metal. 

“Got youl” he yelled. “Chew that one over!” 

As he had expected, the Ultra slowed down, its 
power halved. Within minutes his own terrific pace 
brought him alongside. Through the observation t 
window he could see Violet Ray’s grim, set face star- 
ing at him. He grinned at her across the void, snapped 
on the space radio. 

“Guess you’d better stop before I blow all your 
tubes away!” 

“Think so?” retorted the girl’s laconic voice. “Play 
this over on your switchboard 1 ” 

Chris swung round with a start at a sudden terrific 
shattering impact from the wall of his ship. The 
plates flowed with fiendish heat, beat him back from 
them. Thm just as suddenly the invisible energy 
shifted and he beard his rocket tubes go cracking to 
blazes one by one. His speed remained constant, 
since be was in free space, and the Ultra still kept 
level, 

“Better put a space suit on!” Violet Ray’s voice 
called. “I’m sending this one for luck!” 

Chris watched in dazed honor as the airlock door 
began to turn red, then violet blue. In another mo- 
ment it would be shattered — With a hoarse cry he 
scrambled into his space suit and spun on the helmet 
as the door crumbled into pure energy. The outward 
suction of air from the ship sent him spinning to the 
opening and out. He clutdted the rended metal edge 
with his ptneer gloves, saved himself, waved a fist over 
the infinite. 

“Damn 3 roul” he roared, and his chest microphone ^ 
carried his words to the radio transmitter. “What 
kind of a bell-fired stunt do you call this? No tubes, 
no door — Give a guy a break, can’t you?” 

“Keep your shirt on,” said the girl’s voice. “I just 
chopped your *htp up a bit to show you you can’t bust 
tuba on the Ultra and get away with it Vm not map 
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rooning you; I rifher admire your courage, ai a mat- 
ter of fact. Fm coming alongside; switches will open 
the outer lock. Come into the control room. . . .” 

He waited until the vessel was level, saw the outer 
door-shield slide to one side. Rather puzzled he 
passed through the triple locks, closing each one be- 
hind him. Violet Ray, a faintly amused smile on her 
beautiful face, regarded him from the control board 
as be trooped in. 

“Sorry to knock you around, Chris WOsoo, but you 
asked for it,” she said, as be took off his helmet. “And 
DOW you have caught up with me what exactly do you 
want?” 



•^OV 



know darned well what I want!” Chris 
snapped, seizing the girl’s firm bare arm. “1 
want Dorothy Rennatl What was the idea of the 
snatch?” 

The girl shook his hand away. “I don’t like being 
pawed,” she smiled; then after a brief sfleoce, “I don’t 
tee any reason why I should answer your questions. 
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After aD, on board this ship you take orders, not give 
them. If you’ve any doubts just tty and start some- 
thingl" 

C^ris breathed hard down his nose. He wished the 
girl would stop smiling at him with her perfect teeth, 
wished she was not altogether so desirable. It made 
his task doubly difficult. 

“At kast tell me ii Dorothy is aboard?” be asked 
stiffly. 

“She’s aboard.” Vkdet Ray turned back to her 
cootrob. 

“Why did you take her? Why did you try and kill 
me? You finished off Alva Rennat, so why not me? 
I cant understand what you’re driving at. ... I only 
know I wish you didnt ^ve to do such things.” 

“Why?” she questioned, staring straight in front 
of her. 

“Well, because. . . . Oh, be banged to talkingl 
Fetch out Dorothy. I want her to know she’s not left 
alone with a pirate, anyway. She gets scared easy.” 

“So I’ve noticed. But I’m not going to fetch her 
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Grinning, Riley added, “And the world of Sirius 
will curse the name of Webb Saunders forever.” A 
sudden look of fear wiped the grin from his face. 
“You don’t suppose the gyroscopes can pull us out 
now. They’re still running, but they’re slowing.” 
Webb shook his bead. “It will be days before they 
stop turning. “But their power is shut off and earth 
will slowly slip back where it belongs. . . .” 

A sigh swelled his chest “So far as we’re con- 
cerned, those gyroscopes are just a symbol — a re- 
minder that somewhere out in space a world is soon 
to die.” 

Riley shivered at the words. He looked down at 
Webb and Lynn. They didn’t seem to notice him. 



He coughed. They stiff didn’t notice him He coughed 
again. Webb looked up. “What’s worrying you 
now?” 

“Nothing is worrying me,” Riley answered gruffly. 
“1 just happened to renaember there was a reward of 
a million dollars <^ered to the man who found wduit 
was causing all these storms. I was wondering what 
you are going to do with all that money.” 

Webb looked at Lynn. “I think,” be said, “1 know 
a way to use part of H. I’m planning to invest beavOy 
in diamonds. . . 

Lynn blushed. 

“Oh,” said Riley softly. “Oh . . The aviator 
walked away. He knew iriien three made a crowd. 
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yet; I aui*t move from this seat. You know what it’s 
like when you’re in a gravity field; and right now my 
particular worry is Venus. Sit down there where I 
can keep my eye on you.” 

Chris glanc^ at the interdoor leading to other sec- 
tions of the sh4>, then at a commanding glance from 
the girl’s vivid eyes he sat down by the control board 
and watched her operate the switches, working on one 
set of tubes only. . . . The ship di{^>ed suddenly out 
of the dark of space into the upper levels of the dense 
Venusian atmo^>bere. It screamed through it, burst 
at last onto the wild, eye-wrenching grandeur of color 
that was the Hollands, flanked in the far distance by 
a mountain range, to the right of which lay a river of 
swift flowing mud. 

“It’s a savage world, yet I love it,” Violet Ray whis- 
pered, her voice unusually quiet. *'I know it all, Chris 
Wflsoo — inch for inch! Its trees, its twenty-seven- 
hour day of saturating heat, its tidal mud flows, its 
honeycombed mountains . . .” 

She stopped talking suddenly, eyed it ail speculat- 
ively, drove steadily onward over the tree tops. Then 
at last the ship began to sink gently into a verdure- 
ridden clearing. The Ultra came to a jarless halt. 

With a sigh the girl got to her feet, flexed her sup- 
ple arms, stretched her legs. 

“Give me freedom instead of being cramped up in 
this thing. . . 

“Tell me something,” Chris said, as she turned to 
the door. “Why have you come here to Venus and 
brought Dorothy with you?” 

She eyed him levelly. “Sometimes, Chris Wilson, 
I think you deserve a medal as a human question- 
aire! Why I’ve come here is my own business. I’ll 
send Dorothy in to you; I’ve a rocket tube to fix — 
thanks to you!” 

Her eyes flashed at him as sbe went through the 
doorway. The massive portal closed after her. Chris 
got to his feet and fretted around moodily for some 
five minutes before the door reopened and a pale- 
faced, disheveled Dorothy came into the compart- 
ment, her blue eyes wide in expectancy. 

“Qms!” sbe yelled thankfully, and flung herself 
into his extended arms. “Oh, (^ris, thank Heaven 
you’re safe! I saw your ship catching up to us and 1 
thought — I thought perhaps thb Ray woman would 
kill you.” 

^'Where is sbe, by the way?” Chris glanced around 
quickly. 

“Sbe went out to mend a tube, or something — 
Chris, how did you know I’d been kidnaped?” 

“Simpde enough when that dame wrote 'Ultra’ all 
over your drawing room mirror. I’ve bad news for 
you, Dot. Your uncle was killed by a bomb on the 
way to headquarters — and I only just escaped. I 
think Violet Ray was mixed up in it somewhere but I 
can’t be certain. . . 

“Unde— dead!” The girl stared in front of her in 
bewilderment for a moment or two. Chris fanded 
be detected a alight hardening of her mouth; then 



finally site gave a helpless shrug. “Well, there it is 
— and here are we — Lord knows what for! This 
woman came down the fire escape, told me to dress 
in outdoor dothes and follow her. So — so I did. I 
wonder what — ” 

“Say, do you smell something?” Chris broke in 
sharply, sniffing. 

Dorothy elevated her nose. “Why, I — Yes, it’s 
gas!” she screamed. “Gas from this grating on the 
floor — ” She pointed to her feet, at the vapors rising 
from between them. With a hoarse cry she stumbled 
toward the airlock, but her knees buckled beneath her 
and she sprawled her length on the floor. 

Chris swung around, staggered toward her, but at 
that Instant the choking fumes overpowered his lungs. 

He went down, gasping, blinded. . . . 

CHAPTER IV 
True Colon 

^HRIS returned to his senses amidst the saturat- 
ing but doud-hidden glare of the Venusian sun. 
Heat beat around him in sickly waves, seemed to rise 
in a poisonous miasma from the lushy verdure on 
which he lay. He got up slowly, the effects of the ^ 
gas clearing rapidly from his head. By his side, still 
under the influence, sprawled Dorothy. Gently he 
raised her, went to work with rnuscitating move- 
ments and was rewarded at last as her e>*elids flut- 
tered open. 

For a long minute sbe lay gazing rdund the clearing, 
turned at last in wonderment. 

“We’re — we’re in the jungle!” 

“How’d you guess?” Chris asked tartly, scrambling 
to his feet and dragging the girl to hers. “Sure we’re 
in the jungle — but why? Why did Violet Ray leave 
us in this mess? Nowhere to go, no guide, no food, 
no weapons — ” 

“But the forest hasn’t anything dangerous in it,” 
Dorothy broke in, examining her curiously designed 
wrist watch rather anxiously. 

Chris looked at her shai^y. “How do you know 
that? When did you see Venus before?” 

“Eh? Oh — I’ve seen it. Toured around the whole 
system once. . . 

“Hmmm . . .” Chris grunted, but he still eyed her. 
“When you’ve finished messing around with that wrist 
watch maybe you’ll help me think. . . He turned 
impatiently and stared at the gouged tracks where the 
Ultra had settled, then at the burned undergrowth 
that testified to the flame of its underjets upon de- 
parture. But why had Violet Ray done such a thing? 

He scratched bis sweat-damp bead in bewilderment. 

“Wish I could figure that dame out,” he growled, 
pondering. “Sbe doesn’t look like a murderess and 
criminal, and yet — Maybe her beauty puts a guy 
off his guard — ” 

“(Ri, so you think she’s beautiful?” Dorothy de- 
manded, coming up to him. “You think she’s even 
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loore interesting than I am?** 

Chris didn’t answer. The girl’s outburst bad rather 
astonished him. 

*‘Sbe’s just a freak,” Dorothy went on sulkily. “At 
least I’m a normal girl, and that’s more than she isl 
She told me several things about herself on the trip, 
before we saw your ship catching on us.” 

“What things?” Chris demanded keenly. 

“Ob, scientific things about her physical powers. 
What was H, now? Ob, yes. She said that here on 
Venus cosmic rays are blocked by the succeeding 
layers of atmosphere, but solar radiations, due to the 
planet’s nearness to the sun, get throu^. The out- 
come, in the case of a flesh and blood creature like 
her, is steady anabolism.* Instead of ceQs breaking 
down they build up to ever increasing tou^^ess. 
Actual Venusians, reacting to a totally different set of 
radiations and not being flesh and blood, live and die 
naturally, as do Earth creatures on their own 
planet. . . .” 

“So that’s why she’s so unique,” Chris mused. “And 
her intelligence will match it! RectMrds of old books, 
the remains inside the space ship that feD to Venus 
at the time of the mutiny — She could pick up any 
language with her brains, and — You got plenty out 
of her, Dorothy!” 

“She volunteered it — boasting of her strength.” 

**WeIl, it may eaplain her physique and upbringing 
but it does not explain her motives or show us what 
we’re going to do now,” Chris sighed. “Any sugges- 
tions?” 

“OiUy one. . . . Why not try the mountain range? 
It’s visible through the trees there — At least we 
might find water.” 

“O. K. We mi^t even be able to get our bearings 
for Hollands CHy, though I doubt it. . . 

They turned leather, forced their way through the 
livid verdure, stumbled through lichenous under- 
growth, st(^)(^ttg ever and again to recover from the 
exhaustion begotten of the crushing beat Venusian 
fife, most of it small, darted and squirmed around and 
away from them as they moved. 

In two hours they forced their way to the foothills 
azKl bad the jun^e behind them, ^re the air was 
somewhat co^er. 

T^R a while Chris stood silent, ccmtemplating the 
^ rubble and stone leading to the mi^ty mountain 
range ahead of them. He looked at the tidal river 
of mud two miles to the left. The whole scene was 
wild, gave little hope of dvflixation. Hollands City 
might be a thousand miles away for all he cmtld dis- 
tinguish to the contrary. He began to curse Violet 
Ray and all her works under his breath. 

* Vemw bn ta extn dnn at no ipberc probably nMle op of fo»- 
bed hyert, tbro«sb which oaly the Kfe-firiiie radiation of the soo 
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datb penctimte to tbe aarface. Scieatiata bdieve that aelar mdia- 
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raya are mponibte for certaia wcabBenat ia phytUiaa, aad for 
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“Wen, ifhMt do we do?” he demanded at last, swing- 
ing round to the girl. 

She started to say something, then sto|H)ed as a 
voice behind them broke in. 

“You’ll walk! Both of you!” 

Chris wheeled round, astounded. A mart in white 
ducks bad emerged from behind a spur of rock, gun 
in band. He was dark, tanned nearly to black with 
Venusian radiation. 

“What the beD — ” Chris started to say, but tbe gun 
stopped him. 

“Never mind tbe remarks, brother — just march! 
You too!” be added, glanring at the girl. 

To Chris’ inward surprise she was apparently quite 
unafraid: in fact be could have sworn a faint smile of 
bitter triumph was pulling the corners of her red 
mouth. She began to walk steadily toward the moun- 
tain escarpment with Chris alongside her. At a com- 
mand from the man in tbe rear they both stopped at 
tbe solid face of cliff. 

Chris stared in dumbfounded silence as that seem- 
in^y solid mass opened down one half of its length, 
evidently curated by some concealed turntable switch 
in control of the man with the gun. 

“Keep moving!” he sna{:^)ed, coming up again. 

Without a word they pu^ down a flight of flood- 
lit steps out into the rock and so into a roemy cavern 
filled with shadowless light. Chris’ first impression 
was of twelve faces — hard, grim faces, bdonging to 
men well past middle age. Most of tbe men were 
standing, Iwt one was seated at a rou^ wood table— 
a giant of a man with tbe face of an old-time pugilist. 
Possibly be was fifty, possibly more. 

“What tbe devil are you pe^e doing here?” Chris 
snapped out at last, as tbe eyes regarded him steadily. 

“You’ll find out quick enough,” said Dorothy 
briefly, then with an insolent smile at Chris’ astounded 
expression she went over languidly to the table. In 
that short walk her manner seemed to change utterly. 
Her frightened air had gone; her features were grimly 
set. 

“Dot, what’s come over you? What — ” 

“Shut up, you, and listen!” snapped tbe man at the 
table, getting to his feet. He came forward, made a 
motioQ to the mao with the gun in tbe rear. Chris 
felt his wrists suddenly pulled behind him and 
clamped together with steel manacles and link chain. 



**\\7TIAT’S tbe idea?” he asked bitterly. “Some 
^ ’ gag of Violet Ray’s I suppose?” 

*^ope — I’ve DO truck with that dame, young feller. 
I’m working on my own. . . . Tanner’s the name— 



Red Tanner. Ever heard of it?” 

Chris shook his bead. The man grinned faintly; 
then with a sudden scowl be swung round on Dorothy. 

'nVhat brou^t you to Venus, anyway? And with 
this guy?” 

**Violet Ray brought tbe pair of us,” the ^1 re- 
sponded. ^‘We were strancM, and I didn’t intend 
cooling my heels out there. ... So I used the wrist 
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wstch re<Bo tigiul, I knew we were near this hide- 
out • • . As Pd expected yoQ sent Jerry out to find 
us. . • 

Red Tanner clenched his fists. “You blasted IHtle 
fooll You let the position of tbb hide-out be known 
with Violet Ray around somewhere maybe? It was 
a mad thing to do — ” 

“So you’re the big shot of the crime ring that’s been 
puszling the Earth authmitles?” Chris broke in sav- 
agely. “Guess I got you all wrong, Dot. . . . You’re 
a two-faced little hypocrite.” 

“Take it easy I” Red Tanner growled “This girl’s 
mydaugfater. . . .** 

“Daughterl” 

^'Yeaht Surprised? Listen, IH teQ you a few 
things. Since you’re going to vanish from sig^t later 
H won’t matter. . . . I’m an ex-mutineer. See? 
Twenty years ago I landed on this blasted planet with 
a few of my buddies — here they are around me. We 
were stranded. I was a rocket-man in the early days 
— and xdiy was I one? Because my brother, Alva 
Tanner, had me shipped off to jaff on a false charge, 
and as was the custom in those days jail-birds could 
become rocket men if they bad the nerve. I took that 
chance. I started a mutiny for better wages and 
pay — I lost. F(v twraty years I’ve been up and 
down the system, digging out a Hving. ... I only 
wanted revenge on Alva. 

“I heard about him, see? I heard he’d taken my 
dau^ter and given her a good education — I’ll say that 
much for him He’d built a nice new observatory with 
nwney made through crooked deals. And I guess be 
was afraid of me coming back ’cos he switched his 
surname round to Rennat, which is ‘Tanner’ spelled 
backward. I spent a long time trying to figure out 
bow to get my own back. . . 

Red Tanner paused, slammed his fist on the table. 

“I wanted a chance for power, see? I wanted to 
atm a Mow at the peoples of Earth that would give 
me the chance to rule them if their numbers were de- 
moralized enough to permit of it. I found that chance 
had come when my men and I happened one day on 
the remains of the old ^>ace ship left from the mutiny. 
. . . We came across the sealed case of Saturnian 
bacteria we’d been taking to Mars. Bacteria — multi- 
plying at millions to the hour. Released, the things 
would wipe out nearly everybody in New York City 
in a dayl But how to get ’em to Earth safely? 

“That was a problem. We’d already started a 
crime ring between worlds having our headquarters 
here — but this bacteria job needed somebody quite 
innocent to put it over. Then our New York worker 
found that my girl was engaged to a guy in charge 
of the Lunar Observatory my brother had built! 
Imagine thatl” 

“Well?” Chris snapped. 

“It was easy. By degrees Dorothy was told the 
truth, brought here to Venus and — ’* 

“1 found out in many ways that Red was my 
father,” the girl said briefly. “I’d always dbliked my 



uncle anyway, and I was more than wUhng to hdp 
father. I took the bacteria box to Earth and had it 
fitted with a selenium cell device. Nobody could risk 
being within a hundred miles of it when it opened — 
hence remote controL That night I called to see you 
at the Observatory I put the box in a comer of the 
mirror-plate. At moonrise the selenhim ceQ would 
have operated and released the bacteria — The dis- 
ease would have begun at the most appropriate ^)ot— 
in the very building my uncle’s ffl-gotten gains had 
built. I intended to depart the moment the plague 
began. ...” 

“VTOU would have exposed me to thait** Chris 
^ grated out. 

“Why not?” Dorothy asked stonfly. “I only got 
engaged to you in the first place because you had a 
steady job aiKl plenty of money. When I knew about 
father and his plans you were only a tocrf — My timid- 
ity was a pose, of course. . . . The real trouble was 
Violet Rayl She poked her nose in and upeet the 
whole thing.” 

“So I’ve beard!” Red Tanner breathed venomously. 
“She blew up the Observatory before the mooo rose. 
How she knew I d(m’t know — Any more than I can 
figure out why she brou^t you to Venus, Dorothy. 
She must have had a rtaton. . . .” 

“Then you were responsible for the taxi ezploskm?” 
Chris’ voice was levd and cold. 

The girl nodded as she lounged against the table. 
“Of course. The moment you and uncle had gone 1 
foresaw trouble, phoned our New Ycvk agent. I didn’t 
expect him to be quite so drastic, but . . 

“At least,” Chris said quietly, “I see you in your 
true colors, Dot And imless I’m mistaken you’ll get 
nowhere with Violet Ray somewhere around She’ll 
beat you to it . . .” He broke off, smiled twistedly. 
“Funny thing, fiH* awhile I su^>e^ed you might h€ 
Violet Rayl” 

“I’m a woman, not a freak! And don’t be too sure 
she’ll get any place. We’ve got to find her, dad. For 
years now sIm’s been beating to it and — ” 
“Shell be found,” Red said obstinately, “And 
we’ll try othn ways to get the mastery over peoples on 
Earth — ” He broke off, looked at Chris mi^gnantly. 
“As to you, wise guy, you’re going to disappear from 
sight — litei^ly. Start walking!” 

Chris stared at the gun in Tanner’s hand, then be 
set his jaw and walked across the cavern into a nar- 
row, natural opening in the rocks. It led into a pas- 
sage, finally ended at a chasm. From the depths came 
the faint sound of bubbling and swirling. 

“Mud river, joining up with the main tidal flow,” 
explained Tanner’s grim voice. “I could shoot you, of 
course — but I might as weU save my ray-gun cha^ 
and be rid of you just the same.” 

Chris stood motionless, tugging futilely on the sted 
fetters about his wrists. Then be swung round, intent 
on a last desperate bid for liberty — but the iron 
knurklf* of R^ Tanner struck him clean b et w een the 
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eyes. Helpless, he toppled backward over the chasm 
edge, feh himself fall^ throu^ emptiness — 

He tried to measure seconds to eternity — then sud* 
denly be was brou|M up short in his fall with a jar 
that sbo<A the Iweath out of him. He felt him^f 
lifted sideways, tumUed headloog into rubble and 
dust. 

A strong band jerked him to bis feet Faintly he 
could make out the outlines of a face framed in dark 
hair. 

“Violet Rayl” he whispered incredulously. “You 
— you caught me as I fell?’* 

“Yes.** The way she said it it sounded the simplest 
thing in the world. “I overheard all that went on 
above. When a person knows Venus as I do lots of 
things can be doiw. . . . Come with me.** 

“These haodcu0s,** he said, turning his back to ber. 

He felt her fingers round his wrists, stood in awe as 
be felt the links of the connecting chain twist and bend 
under those more than human hands. Suddenly he 
was free. 

“This way,** she breathed, catching his arm. 

A FTER some minutes they emerged at a lower levd. 

Shafts of dayli^ seeping through the cavern 
roof revealed opposite to them a titanic rock, like a 
pointing finger, some two hundred feet hi^. Around 
it there squirted streams of liquid mud from the exte- 
rior. 

“Down here we*re bdow river level,** the girl es- 
pUined. “That rock there acts as a natural stopcock 
— but it*8 on a balance. A little pushing will move 
it over. The river will sweep into the breach, and 
since it is at flood tide H will submerge this cavern 
here, rise up the shaft down which you were thrown 
and-—’* 

“Trap the others?” Chris asked in a low voice. 

‘*YesI” Violet Ray’s face was as hard as agate. 
“You’re thinking it’s murder — but it isn’t It’s justice 
— ^^lien you’ve lived on Venus as long as I have, bat- 
tling every day with Nature in its crudest moods, 
you’ll learn to forget sentiment. . . . Those people 
up there will start again, with unpredictable results 
unless we strike first. . . . They% drown, because 
I’ve thrown their exit-rock switd* out of action.** 

Chris said nothing. There was a certain heartless 
streak in ber that rather repulsed him at times. And 
yet, she was logical enough. He stood watching as 
she vaulted with consummate ease to the rock step- 
ping stones in the midst of the sloppy mud on t^ 
cavern floor. He fdlowed her with difficulty, stopped 
by ber side finally immediately below that finger of 
rock. 

*‘Any help?” be asked, shoving uselessly against 
the spire. 

She did not answer, pushed him aside rather con- 
temptuously. He stood gaxing at ber taut, shapely 
legs as she dug ber heels in the shingle. The biceps 
on ber arms and shoulders bulged visibly under the 
strain she suddenly threw upon herself. . . . But the 



rock moved I It swung very sfigktly from the per- 
pendicular on a central axis. 

Again Violet Ray shoved, and again, her mouth 
ti^t with effort — then the ro^ swung over its gravity* 
center. The wei^ of the mud river outside was suf- 
ficient to finish the job. It tore the rock off its pivot 
and a deluge came thundering into the cavern. 

Chris found hims^f dashed from the shingle like a 
fly. Mud was to his eyes, his nostrils, his mouth. It 
was like swimming in treacle— Then a band of steel 
was on his shirt collar. He feh himself dragged up- 
wards, caught a glimpse of a mud-caked golden arm 
driving with irresistible force through the cloying, 
sticky mess. He was impelled outward a gpitMi the 
current, held his breath as be forced below tbe river 
at the cavern mouth . . . then up he came again with 
that hand still bolding him. 

He fought his way by his own efforts across tbe 
actual river, with the girl ri^t beside him. He could 
see the vast flow sweeping inwards into the mountain 
breach, steadily rising even as be watdted it. . . . 
Then at last be felt stones imder his feet, floundered 
up onto tbe rubbly bank with the mud-plastered girl 
b^ind him. 

I^R a moment or two she stood watching the flow, 

wiping tbe filth from hex face. 

“I rather think,” she said slowly, “that the first link 
in the crime ring has snapped ri^t here. . . . Ruth- 
less perhaps — but necessary.” 

Chris caught ber arm. “The first link 1” be echoed. 
“You mean there are others?” 

^K)f course,” she answered quietly. “Do you think 
that that brute of a Red Tanner was tbe master of tbe 
whole thing? Oh, no. If be said be was that was 
just his ego. The bacteria idea was i^anned by a far 
cleverer mind than his. Believe me, Chris, there is 
crime in all parts of the system and Red and his 
daughter were only spokes in the wheel. I don’t know 
who is back of tbe troubles, who is trying to master 
the earth by various diabolical meaoa — but I’ll find 
out. One day . . 

“Just bow did you know about that bacteria at- 
tempt?” Chris asked. 

“Simple enough,” the girl shrugged, peeling mud 
from ber hands. “I knew for a long time that Tanner 
was on V'enus, and from tbe records of the original 
ship I knew that be was the original catise of the mu- 
tiny. Knowing Venus so well it was no effort for me 
to locate his hide-out I had other ways of getting 
into his place; the inoimtain is honeycombed. I beard 
everything be ever had to say, that’s why I know he’s 
only a part of tbe crime ring and not the bead of it 
. . . Three times he tried to wipe me out, most un- 
successfully. 

“Recently I was astonished to find that tbe case of 
bacteria had gone from the original ship. I knew 
Tanner must be responsible, and sure enough I finally 
overheard of his plans, of bow his dau^iter was to 
fix them on the lunar pbototelescope on a specified 
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Hew eevM a viaat ocean liner 
sink fat a eabn, witkent snrvivess? 
C ei iy Van Dine and his best friend, 
Kemp Martin went down into 
the depths to find — a weird city! 




By NAT SCHACHNER 



CHAPTER I 
The Smktng the Ooeanic 

T he girl io the reception room of the Van Dine 
Lines said: **Mr. Van Dine is busy in con- 
ference just now, Mr. Martin.” 

‘'What of H?” I retorted coolly, and swung the 
latched gate open with the ball of my thumb. As I 
eased my short, rather chunky body throu^, I in- 
quired impolitely over my shoulder: “Playing soli- 
taire wHb himself, eh?” 

It was notorious that young Gerry Van Dine, 
christened Gerald, was the most reluctant third vice- 
president the famous Van Dine lines ever had. He 
would much rather be up at his private shipyard at 
Qty Island, clad in old dungarees, engaged in putting 
the last hnishing touches to the ^ledal depth sub- 
marine be had invented. But his father, Howard Van 
Dine, was fast reaching the age of retirement, and in- 
sisted that his son spend a reasonable anoount of time 
at the offices of the great steamship line to which he 
was beir. 

Hie girl protested with a faint smile. “Not this 
time, Mr. Martin. He’s in conference with Us father.” 
“That’s fine,” I said and kept on walking. “IH 
see ’em both, and kill two birds with one visit.” 

The girl shrugged her shapely shoulders and turned 
back to her desk. She was taed to my little ways. 
Hell, a man has some ri^ts, if he’s known the Van 
Dines, father, and son, as long as I have! Gerry and 
I had chummed and fought together since boyhood; 
we had galloped stmultaneously throu^ Sb^ Sci- 
entific; we had loved the same girl. But here there 
had no dead beat. Gerry, with his two-^ieaded 
blondness and infectious grin, had won by a nose. 
Well, I was resigned to that by now. I hadn’t really 
expected Marion to fall for my homely and undis- 
tmguisbed phiz. As a matter of fact, I was to be best 
mao at the wedding. 

I turned the knob of the door marked Private, and 
entered unceremoniously. 

“HeQo, Mr. Van. Dine. Hello Gerry. How’s the 



prospective bridegroom, you undeserving scoundrel?” 

1 stopped short. The two men had swerved in 
their chairs at my gusty entrance. Howard Van Dine, 
with his fine, aristocratic face and thin, high-brid^d 
nose. Gerry, young, well put together, faregularly fea- 
tured, yet wholeheartedly handsome when his famous 
grin lit up. But there was no hint of merriment in 
the Uank, tragic stare that both of them turned my 
way. Gerry’s face* was white with repression, his blue 
eyes smoldering embers. Mr. Van Dine, Sr.’s nose 
was twitching sU^tly, always a sign of trouble. He 
held a thin slip of blue and wUte paper in his hand, 
and his hand trembled uncontrollably. Neither of 
them spoke. 

“Sony,” I muttered, and felt behind me for the 
knob. 

Gerry seemed to come out of his trance. “Don’t 
go, Kemp,” he said in a hard, diy voice. "I may 
need you.” 

I paused in midflight, looking from one to the other. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“The Oceanic went down this morning with aU on 
board.” 

“Good Lord,” I ejaculated. “That’s the third of 
your boats in a monffi.” 

Mr. Van Dine nodded jerkily. His nose was twitch- 
ing violently now. “Yes,” be said, “same place too.” 

It stunn^ me. What strange fataUty was over- 
taking the Van Dine Lines? I remembered the sen- 
sation the other two sinkings had caused. Now the 
Oceomcf All three crack liners, all New York bound 
from London, and all disappearing without a trace, 
without a due as to what had happened, not fifty 
miles out of New York harbor, just where the con- 
tinental sbeH drops suddenly into the depths. 

Mr. Van Dine held up the fluttering slip of paper. 
It was a radiogram. “Just received this from the de- 
stroyer Erebus. They heard a sing^ SOS, giving 
name and positkm. Hie wireless stopped suddenly, 
in the middle of a word. The Erebus got to the given 
position an hour later, and found loose gear floating 
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around, some oil. Notliing else.** 

He stof^)ed, bis eyes shifting to avdd mine. Gerry 
said notbi^, but the bones of his face showed white 
through the tight-drawn skin. 

I glanced keenly from one to the other. *‘Out with 
it,” I sn^)ped. “You’re bolding out on me.” 

“Yes,” Gerry’s voice was barely audible. “Marion 
was on the Oceanic/* 

T STOOD there gaping like a hsh, my heart turning 
^ sickening flip-flops within my breast. Marion Dale 
— lovely, slim, with her clear, golden-tanned skin and 
merry lau^, and those green-flecked hasel eyes of 
hers that looked so frankly out upon a sun-shiny 
world — Marion— dead! Gerry and 1 had both loved 
her and Gerry bad won, and I was to be best man. 
Marion— dead! 

“B-but,” I stammered inanely, “she wasn’t due till 
next week. Her passage was booked the AtUmtic, 
wasn’t it?” 

Gerry smiled bitterly, a smile that was frozen with 
agony. “She cabled she was changing over. Wanted 
the thrill of being on one of our liners.” 

Then he broke. His head went into his hands and 
great dry sobs shook him. Mr. Van Dine put hb arm 
around his son’s shoulders. “Take it easy, roy boy,” 
be warned. 

Gerry shook off the restraining hand gently, rose 
to his full six feet. His eyes were blazing cc4d, the 
muscles of bis jaw were set in hard ridges. 

“I’m taking the Sea Scorpion out this afternoon.” 

The Sea Scorpion was his submarine, the second be 
had built. Planned for submergence to greater depths 
than had ever been possible before. 

I looked at him blankly. “What for?” I asked 
feebly. 

“What for?” be echoed harshly. “Do you think 
those boats sank of themselves? In a sea that was 
smooth as a pond, without a hatful of breeze stirring? 
At almost exactly the same spot and under the same 
circumstances? There’s something damnably wrong 
out there, and I’m going to find out what it is, if it’s 
the last thing I do on earth. I don’t give a hoot about 
the ships, that’s only money; but there were thousands 
of people who weren’t given a chance, and there was 
— Marion.” 

His father lifted his bead suddenly. “Gerry — I 
wonder if you know that all three boats were carrying 
secret shipments of gold bars, some ten millions 
worth?” 

Gerry nodded silently. 

“But damn it, man,” I cried almost angrily, ‘^ou 
can’t take the Sea Scorpion out by yourself. You 
need a crew for one tl^g, and it’s too small, for 
another. Now if the Sea Squid hadn’t gone 
down . . .” 

“Yes,” he interrupted softly. “But the Sea Squid 
sank almost six months ago, and do you know where? 
I'll tell you. It was almost exactly at the same spot, 
and in exactly the same way. A sudden cry for ^Ip 



from Garlon Petrie, and then the wireless went blank. 
Nothing to show after except some oil floating on the 
surface.” 

“I didn’t know that,” I told him. I had been away 
building a railroad in Bolivia when it had happened. 
Trying to fcwget about Marion, too. 

“Poor Garlon,” said Gerry. “He was the first to 
get smashed by the menace. I could have used him 
now.” 

That made me really angry. Of course, Garlon 
Petrie was a great engineer, a genius almost. He and 
Gerry had worked together oa the depth sutHtiarine. 
Neither could have finished it without the other; their 
ideas dovetailed nicely. And Gerry’s money backed 
them to the limit. But I never had liked the man. 
He was a sallow skinned individual, with smoldering, 
secretive eyes and strai^t, coarse black hair. His 
thin lips were always tightly compressed as though 
eternally withholding some secret. 

When the Sea Squid had been finally convicted, 
ready for a test, Gerry was down with a bad case of 
gri;^. It devolved upon Garlon to try her out. He 
assembled a crew, slipped out of the ways, and went 
out to sea. At fifty miles out be was going to sub- 
merge, be bad announced, and try for record depths. 
That was the last ever seen of the craft. A short 
frantic SOS, followed by silence! 

It bad been a great blow to Gerry. But imme- 
diately upon his recovery, be had shaken his bead 
grimly, and plunged into the construction of another 
submarine, aJone. Much smaller this one, for he was 
gambling — gambling that the Sea Squid had not sunk 
because of fundamental errors in amstruction. 

“Garlon knew submarines, I grant you,” I said 
heatedly, “but that doesn’t mean I’m not as good as 
that fish-faced guy any day. What do you mean you 
could have used him? I’m here, am I not? And 
what’s more, Gerald Van Dine,” I shook a finger un- 
der his nose, “I’m going with you, whether you like 
it or not. I — I was rather fcmd of Marion,” I ended 
inanely. 

Gerry’s features softened. “I know you were, 
Kemp,” be answered, gripping me by the shoulder. 
“And you are coming. I couldn’t have a better man 
along.” 

All tafly of course, but it makes a man feel good 
even iri>en be knows it’s not true. 

Mr. Van Dine was standing now, looking sharply 
at us. His nose twitdted violently, but his voice was 
steady. “God knows on what sort of a wild goose 
chase you two are going. I ought to forbid it, but I 
can’t. Only promise that you won’t take any undue 
chances. If you find anything wrong, radio for as- 
sistance. I’ll see to it there are destroyers stand- 
ing by.” 

“We prcMnise, dad.” 

'^HEN we were out of the office, with a hectic mom- 
^ ing ahead. There were supplies to be purchased, 
tanks of confessed oxygen to be installed, batteries 
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to be tested, and all the little odds and ends to be 
performed on a boat, i^ien outfitting for a long cruise. 

''We d(m’t know where we’re going, nor bow long 
we’ll be there,” Gerry observed grimly. 

But the Van Dine name was a talisman, the Van 
Dine millions a performer of miracles, and Gerry 
Van IMne a driving fount energy. So that at two 
o’clock that afternoon, just four hours after we got 
started, the last bit of equ^Mnent bad been carefully 
gone over, su{^>lies had b^ stowed in ship-shape 
fashion, and the last of a small army of suddenly 
mobilized workmen was just as suddenly demolMlUed. 

We were ready to go! 

Gerry went over his craft with a sort of fierce pride, 
testing every last connecticMi, every valve p>ersoDally. 
Even back in Tech, sutxnarines had been an obsession 
with him, and here was his dream in the flesh. I 
followed him around, staring meekly. I had never 
seen the boat before. My engineering knack ran to 
railroads and bridges; I knew nothing of ships in any 
form, but even my untrained eyes disclosed to me 
that this was a novel underwater craft. 

It was fish-shaped, gracefully streamlined, and tap- 
ering to long blunt-nosed rams at either end. The 
hull and superstructure were of beryllium-steel, im- 
mensely thi^ The internal comlnislion engines were 
miracles of cmxqxurtness and. driving energy and had 
been adapted to underwater propulsion. Gerry had 
very c ..erly evolved an exhaust system to lead the 
gases of combustion into the ballast tanks, where they 
were harmlessly dissipated. Accordingly, there were 
no storage batteries. 

Tbe hydroplane vanes too, were peculiarly curved, 
not flat as was customary. Gerry explained that they 
gave better stalnlUy of control. The submarine was 
equipped to the last detail. Powerful searchlights of 
Ger^s own invention that could cut tbe water for 
considerable distances, special sono-devices, ejector 
tube with airlock, oxygenation apparatus that could 
keep tbe interior sweet and clean f(w over two weeks, 
rigid diver’s suits of beryllium-steel, built to withstand 
tremendous pressures, with oxygen tanks and com- 
pact communication units for underwater use. 

Tbe wbole craft was small, hardly more than a 
model. Tbe tiny cubbyhole within could acconuno- 
date at tbe most, three persons; yet it kx>ked thor- 
ou^y staunch and seaworthy. 

I shrugged my shoulders, concealed whatever mis- 
givings I had and said: "Let’s go.” 

"Right,” said Gerry, and herded me inside. Tbe 
hatch to tbe tiny deck clamped to overhead. 

sub was already the ways, floating free in 
^ thirty feet of water. Gerry did things to the 
engine, and it ^rang into instant, purring life. Then 
be turned valves. There was a hi^ of tnrushing wa- 
ters. Tbe ballast tanks were filling. 1 had an odd 
sensatkm that we were sinking, yet so smooth was 
our descent that I couldn’t trace it to anything in 
particular. 



Gerry watched his depth meter. At twenty feet, he 
held the sub steady. Then we started. No one had 
seen us submerge; no one knew our destination. 

At dusk of that midsummer day we reached tbe 
place, almost fifty miles out. Tbe little sub was func- 
tioning perfectly. 

We came to the surface then to get our bearings. 1 
stepped out on the tiny deck eagerly. Who knew, it 
mi^t be the last si^t I would ever have of sun and 
sky and clean sweet air. 

The deck was awash with the great regular rollers 
of tbe interminable ocean. A narrow horizon ciroun- 
acribed our view. A westering sun was plunging into 
the heaving depths. All around us fluted bits of 
wood, spars, coiling ropes, tackle blocks, flotsam and 
jetsam of a wreck. Tbe surface of tbe water was 
slimy with oil. 

Gerry’s face hardened. There was no doubt we 
were directly at the spot where the Oceanic had taken 
her tragic plunge into tbe depths. 

"What do we do now?” I asked. 

"We’re going down to find her,” his voice was harsh 
with pain. "I want to know what happened, and I 
want to find — ” 

"Yes, of course,” I interposed hastily, and shud- 
dered. A drowned body is not pleasant to look at, 
especially if fish had gotten at it "But there’s a 
depth of several hundred fathoms here. No sub has 
ever gone doWn that far.” 

“This one will,” he retorted confidently. "I buflt 
her for just that.” 

1 looked around a last time. A Hack smudge 
crawling over tbe horizon, trailing long streamers of 
smoke. 

“A destroyer,” said Gerry, shading his eyes. "Be- 
low, Kemp. We’re submerging at once.” 

Once more I beard the clang of doom over my head 
as the hatches clamped to. Then we were sinking 
with a rush. The searchli^ts sprang into illumina- 
tkm. Their ^reading rays lit up the still, black 
waters, brou^t the images back to ground glass 
visors. 

Already we were down two hundred feet, and still 
sinking steadily, though the speed of our descent bad 
slackened. Small wavering shapes floated by oa tbe 
visors — fish. Not many though. Tbe depths of tbe 
ocean seemed deserted, black with eternal midnight, 
sinister. 

A huge black mass drifted into the vision, a thing 
of waving slimy arms. A round fierce eye stared at 
us imwinking, balefully. Then it was gone. 

“Octopus,” said Gerry briefly. 

And still we sank. Three hundred, four hundred, 
five hundred feet No sub had ever gone down so far. 
I looked anxiously about. The pressure must be ter- 
rific. Half fearfully, I watched for sprung plates, tiny 
leaks that would widen into ovenritelming Niagaras. 
But everything was intact, sound. Tbe engines purred 
their sturdy song. Gerry was stony-faced, immobile, 
watching with fierce intensity only one visor — 
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which reflected the depth sevchlight. 

Six hundred feet down now, our depth meter 
showed, and the visor reflected far below an inter- 
minable solid stretch. The bottom of the ocean. 
Thick, primordial ooa it seemed, the detritus of un- 
counted ages. It was flat, flat as a Kansas prairie, 
but at one end there appeared the beginning of a 
regular upward swelling. The screen cut off the rest 
of it. 

“Look, Gerry,” I said. “That’s funny. Turn the 
searchlight over to the left. I want to—” 

That was as far as I got For on the farther side 
came heaving into view sharp angles and jutting black 
Angers — the unmistakable outlines of a huge liner. It 
was the Oceamc, in her last tragic resting place. We 
had reached the end of our quest. 

CHAPTER n 
On the Ocean Floor 

5ea Scorpion settled gently down into the 
^ ooxe, close to the towering bulk of the great liner. 
A tomb-^ thing of steel and wood and the already 
rotting flesh of over two thousand beings who had 
only that morning lived and breathed and loved. 

Gerry’s voice came to me, staccato, hard. 

“Into the diving suit, Kenq>.” 

In a dase I obeyed; pouring my chunky body into 
its unyielding mold with much grunting and labored 
breathing, admiring the swift, effortless noovements 
of my companion. Last came the helnsets, great glob- 
ular beryllium-steel and quartz affairs, with a com- 
pact oxygen-release tank msstling not too comfortably 
against the back of my head. We helped each other 
screw the things into place. 

Without a word we ste|!^>ed into the ejector-lock, 
beard the slide hiss to behind us. Gerry turned a valve 
and water started gushing in. It filled rapidly. Then 
a final flip and the door to the unknown opened. We 
stepped out together. The flashes, set in our helmets 
Uke miner’s torches, sent ebngated cones of light 
stabbing into the depths. Our weighted feet sank 
heavily into the soft, porous ooze. All about us, out- 
side the >hin illumination of our flashes, was black- 
ness; f^found, inky almost physical blackness. No 
least ray of the sun filtered down to these tremendous 
depths. 

We plodded forward, dragging our legs through the 
slime. Ahead, and as far up as our flashes could carry, 
loomed the giant bulk of the Octamic, already settled 
into the soft muck. What was waiting for us in these 
sinister depths? The black, still reaches held some 
terrible secret No fish swam into our range of flhtm- 
mation, no sign of life whatever. The appalling gloom 
was deserted. 

An uneasy feeling that we were being followed 
beM me. Several times I turned quickly. The stab- 
bing beam disdosed nothing. But again and I 
turned; I almost felt the inq)act of invisible eyes 



focused on the back of my bead. Once I tbou^t I 
caught a fleeting i^impse of a black shape slipping 
out of the wavering edge of illumination. 

Gerry trudged ahead, eyes always to the front, 
where the Octamc lay. I said nothing of fears. 

Now we were right under the exposed, overarch- 
ing bow. An exclamation from Gerry came to me 
through the tiny receiving unit in my helmet. I 
stopped horrified. We knew now bow the great Uner 
had been sunk. A huge, ragged tear showed its gaping 
maw in the hull. The thick steel plates had been 
literally shattered to pieces by the force of the ex- 
plosion. A powerful sutxnarine mine had done the 
trick. 

“I thou^t, as much,” I beard Gerry’s voice, metal- 
lic and harsh, through the communication unit. “The 
Ocetmc was the victim of a otan-made catastrophe. 
That mine was fastened to the bottom of the ^p, 
and exploded. It could never have done such damage 
otherwise.” 

1 was bewildered, stunned, at the confirmation of 
my nebulous ideas. 

“Who could have done this?” I asked craftily. 
“And why?” 

“The why is easy. They were after the gold. The 
who is what I’m going to find out. It’s a submarine 
all right, and one that has all our ideas too. Poor 
Garkm must have blundered into him and died for it.” 

I kept my counsel. look inside,” I suggested. 

“May^ we can find a clue in there.” 

I didn’t like the place where we were standing. I 
could have sworn that we were being watched, 
wei^^, by invisit^ things all around us. Yet wher- 
ever I st^bed suddenly with my beam, nothing 
showed — nothing but wastes of water, pressing down 
upon us with terrific force. I would feel better inside 
tJte ship, where I could see what I was up against. 

“Very well,” said Gerry, and we stepped into the 
gashed bowels of the ship. We climbed cautiously up 
and up, through the pned-up wreckage of the bold, 
past tlM engine room, shuddered away from contact 
with lolling smasbed-in bodies whose faces were sod- 
den, unrecognizable pulps. 

Gerry knew the Oceanic well. He finally reached 
his destination — the steel-lined treasure room. Then 
be swore, deeply. A section of the steel door bad been 
neatly cut out, and the beams of li^t that we threw 
into the dank interior disclosed its emptiness. The 
trea»ire of gold bars — ten minion dollars’ worth — 
was gone. 

“Stcrfen!” 

“And here are the thieves,” I cried, as I jerked 
around swiftly. I caught a glimpse of a figure, 
snatched at my knife, and struck out with an un- 
wieldy arm. 

Ik^ORE figures shot into the iHumination out of no- 
^ ^ where and came at me with a smooth, graceful 
rush. I went down in a smother of dip gwg bodies. I 
beard a gasp of surprise from Gerry, and then I was 
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fighting for my life. 1 hit out with wei^ted legs and 
arms, but the pressure of the water took all the force 
out of my blows. I didn’t have a chance. My an- 
tagonists, silent, swift, sure of themselves in these 
strange depths, had my arms pinioned in a trice. The 
electric to^ in ray helmet was smashed with a well 
directed blow. Blackness envek^)ed me. I struggled 
feebly. 1 was borne along, not knowing where I went. 
1 thought 1 heard a faint far-off cry from Gerry; then 
there was only silence. 

I shall never forget that nightmare journey. Pushed 
through unyielding darkness at the bottom of the 
ocean by invisible captors. The short glimpse I had 
had of them was fantastic, unbelievable. What were 
they? 

After what seemed hours I felt myself coming to 
a halt. The creatures that held me fumbled with 
something. A rush of sucking waters swept me off my 
feet. I was carried along a short distance, and again 
motion ceased. Then I sensed rather than felt the 
lightening of pressure on the upper portion of my 
body, as though the waters were receding. 

It flashed on me then. I was in a lock of sorts, the 
water was being pumped out. Was I about to be led 
into some strange civilization beneath the bed of old 
ocean? Possibly that peculiar, regular swelling to 
which I had tri^ to c^l Gerry’s attenticm was the 
roof. 

More fumbling. Then a huge panel slid open in 
front of me. A wave of illumination beat in suddenly 
upon my dazzled eyes. Numerous hands had urged 
me through. 

I was standing at the edge of a dty of insularly 
scattered mud hovels, shaped exactly like bediives. 
The whole of this interior world was circular, not over 
a mile in dian^eter, and over-arched by a soaring rocky 
dome. The ceiling rock gleamed with golden pin- 
points of light that furnished an even illumination. 
Doubtless the rock was highly radioactive. 

But it was the first full sight of my captors that 
evoked my utmost astonishment. There were a half 
dozen of them. They were men, but strange, fantas- 
tic. Their skins were olive-green and supple-leath- 
ered like the skin of a shark. Their heads were 
elongated like fish-heads, with mouths that were 
straight gashes, and peculiar feathered openings on 
either cheekbone. Gills slits. Their hands and feet 
had strong, webbed membranes between the fingers 
and toes. 

These were not fishes who somehow had grown into 
the semblance of men; rather they were men who 
had degenerated into fish. It was evident too that they 
were equally at home in water and out. 

Then my attention was distracted by a commotion 
in back of me. The next moment Gerry was cata- 
pulted from the lock into our midst, grotesque in his 
huge suit, lashing out with wei^ted hands and feet 
at a clin ging dozen of these strange denizens of the 
deep. 

The fightingest fool that evn* was. I grinned and 
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yelled within my helmet “Stop scrapping, you idiot. 
You’re only making it tou^r for noe.” 

He strutted upright with a heave of his armored 
shoulders that sent t^ whole dozen flying in all direc- 
tions. I could hear his joyful whoop as his goggled 
eyes glared blankly in my direction. 

“Kemp, you old son,” be shouted. “I thought they 
had kill^ you.** 

“I’m too tou^,’’ I said, “but there oMnes the leader. 
He’s saying things; but I can’t hear him.” 

Sure enough, t^ tallest of my captors had ap- 
proached me; his straight ga«th of a mouth gulping 
peculiarly, his webbed arms gesticulating. 1 looked 
at him puzzled. Then it dawned on me. 

“He wants us to take off our suits, Gerry,” I yelled 
in the transmitter. “Think it wise?” 

He grunted. “Must be air in here. They seemed 
to be breathing. We’ve got to take the chance any- 
way; our oxygen can’t last much longer.” 

“O. K.” We edged heavily over to each other, the 
suits dragging us down with their weight. The Ash- 
men, or men-fish, made way for us. I worked clumsily 
at Gerry’s helmet; he reciprocated with mine. Very 
cautiously we lifted them, ready to clamp down again 
if there were no breathable air; but ^e first gulp 
satisfied me. It was rather heavy and saturated, but 
it would do. 

Gerry stared at me whimsically. . “What’s next?” 
“They seem to know,” I said. The fish-men were 
pointing to a mud hovel that towered over the others, 
and were unmistakably gesturing that there was our 
destination. 

“All right,” said Gerry, “take us there.” 

Their leader scowled ferociously. 

“You follow me.” That was ^ he said, but if it 
had been an exf^osion we could not have Jumped 
more. He had spoken in English! 

“Listen, fellow,” I cried, after I had caught my 
breath, “where did you learn that?” 

“Me know plenty” he answered surlily. “You come 
see Emperor; me no talk to you.” 

“Nice, pleasant chap,” I commented. Gerry took 
a step forward, his face black with anger. Instantly 
the leader whistled peculiarly. A dozen fish-men threw 
themselves on us. Their webbed fingers contacted 
with our bare beads before we could move in our 
weighted suits. A paralyzing vibration passed 
through my body, leaving me rigid, helpless. Our 
fish-men were el^tric tool 
We were unceremoniously picked up and carted 
along on the shoulders of these underocean denizens 
as though we were mummies. We soon reached the 
entrance to the lai^ structure that was our destina- 
ti<m. It was made of smooth, yellow clay, about thirty 
feet in diameter, and tapering to a point the same 
distance up. I was pusb^ through the narrow open- 
ing and deposited upright, Gerry next to me in the 
middle of the huge clay chamber. We were rigid in 
every limb. 

At the farther end stood a group. My eyes focused 
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on them unbelievingly. I had suspected something, 
but this was incredible. Seven men, earth<men, 
dressed in normal earthclothes, were grinning evilly 
at us. 

CHAPTER in 
Garlon Petrie Again 

ARLON PETRIEI” The name tore rasping out 
of Gerry’s throat. 

I disregarded the other six, who were the usual run 
of savage, furtive-eyed rascals who can be picked 
up in the dives of any big city to cut a throat for a 
ten dollar bill, and fastened my gaze upon the tall, 
sallow, black-haired man with the thin com^Mressed 
lips. 

He leaned forward a little and smiled. Not with 
his lips — those seemed to remain etemaUy shut even 
when be talked — but with a twitch of bis s^low cheeks 
that made it into an evil grimace. 

“Yes,” he said softly, “Garlon Petrie himself. You 
are surprised, my friend?” 

Gerry bad gone white at the first sight of his former 
co-worker ; now the red flooded suddenly into his 
cheeks. His blue eyes burned with strange flames. 
He tried to throw himself forward, but the paralysis 
held us tight in its grip. 

“Gallon Petrie!” Strange how deadly cold his voice 
was. “The man I trusted. I see it all now. You 
used my money, my ideas, for your own ends. This 
devil’s work is all of your making.” 

“Correct in every detail,” the sallow man bowed 
mockingly. “Except that your ideas were very com- 
monplace; I did not need them. Your money, yes. 
Did you think,” bis voice rose with sudden passion, 
“I was content to complete this brain child of mine, 
this submarine, and stand by to see it used by others, 
with merely a thanks to me?” His eyes glittered. 
“No, my friend, I had a definite goal in mind. The 
wealth of the world, power; that’s what I want, and 
what I am going to get with this toy.” His long, 
talon-like fingers curved inward as if he already had 
the wm'ld by the throat. 

“Your illness was a lucky break. I picked my 
crew carefully.” He waved a hand at the glowering 
cutthroats at his back. “I picked the spot to disap- 
pear, sent out an SOS to give the idea I had met with 
an accident. It was my intention to work back to 
shore under water to a place I had prepared, and use 
that as a base for operations.” 

His eyes smoldered on the surly fish-men who stood 
apart. “I found these animals, ripped a few of them 
apart with torpedoes. The rest yielded quickly 
enough.” He laughed throatily. It seemed I detected 
a flare of hale in the fish-men’s eyes. “I’m Emperor 
here. This is a much better base to work from. Every 
ship that sails the ocean shall pay me tribute, or sink. 
I’ve already shown what I can 

Gerry was white again. “I do not mind the rotten 



scurvy trick you played me. I do not mind the loss 
of my money and ships. But you went further. You 
destroyed the lives of thousands of innocent pe<^e, 
and among them,” his face was set and terrible, “was 
the girl I loved.” 

Garlon chuckled nastily. “Ah yes, the very delight- 
ful Marion Dale. A most delicate morsel. I myself 
admired her immensely, and wondered what she saw 
in your gross, overgrown beef.” 

Gerry spoke low. “You have said enough, Garlon. 
1 shall kill you for this.” 

Two spots of red burned in the man’s sallow cheeks. 
Gerry had finally gotten under his skin. He took a 
short step forward and hit Gerry hard with the flat 
of his hand. “For that you die tomorrow. It won’t 
be an easy death either. And Marion shall see you 
die.” 

“Marion.” The exclamation came simultaneously 
from both our throats. “She’s alive!” 

“Of course.” Garlon was enjoying himself. “I 
knew she was on the Octanic just as I knew there was 
gold on board. I have sources for obtaining informa- 
tion. While the boat was sinking, I climbed on board, 
unnoticed in the confusion, brought her back to the 
submarine. Shall I show her to you?” 

^^ITHOUT waiting for a reply, be uttered a sharp 
^ ~ command to the leader of ^e fish-men. “Ugru, 
bring the girl here.” 

Ugru salaamed sullenly and went out. My heart 
was bounding. Marion dive, Ugru and the fish-men 
manifestly disaffected, hating their conquerors. My 
brain teemed, while my body was rigid as ever in the 
paralysis. Gerry’s face was ablaze; but he said 
nothing. 

A padding of feet at the dow. I tried to twist 
my brad and could not. Then a girl was brought 
forward, held firmly by Ugru. It was Marion, lovely 
and slim as ever, but looking white and worn. Yet 
her proud little bead was held hi^. She gazed up 
at Garlon’s edd, cruel eyes fearlessly. 

His features twisted. *T.ook behind you,” he told 
her. “Some friends of yours who haven’t long to 
live.” 

At a gesture, Ugru pivoted her around. Then she 
saw the two of us, rigid, paralyzed, with our hearts 
shining nakedly in our eyes. 

The girl’s startled eyes passed me by unseeing, fast- 
ened themselves with desperate eagerness upon Gerry. 
A flame leaped and as quickly died. 

"Gerry, darling, you — here!” 

He was looking on her as one resurrected from the 
dead. “Yes, dear. And now that I know you are 
alive, nothing can stc^ us.” 

“Say Chief, let me bum him now.” One of the 
gutter rats in the background had stepped forward, 
his beady eyes glittering with coke, a bluenosed auto- 
matic thrusting in his hand. 

Petrie waved him back without taking his eyes 
off Gerry. 
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“Shut up, Spike,*’ be said. “He dies tomorrow, and 
the way I want.” 

Horror sprang into the gill’s face. “Nol No!** 
she panted. 

Petrie snarled like a fanged wolf about to strike. 
“He dies. He has discovered my secret; he stands 
in my way with you.” His tone changed. “Enou^, 
1 have had my sport. I am weary of you now.” He 
clapped his han<^. “Strip off their suits, Ugru; they 
won't need them any n>ore. Keep them paralyzed 
and under guard. Your life shall answer if they 
escape.” 

Ugru salaamed deeply. Underneath his veiled 
eyes I noted again, this time quite plainly, the welling 
hatred of the conquered. 

Webbed bands lifted us out of our diver’s suits, left 
us in our steret clothes. 

“As for you, my Marion,” Petrie smiled crookedly 
at her, “from now on you shall be guarded by my 
own men. I don’t trust the Keras. They're fish, but 
still men.” 

Spike sprang forward eagerly. “I’ll watch her for 
you, Chief.” 

Garloo thrust him back with a careless hand. “I 
don’t trust you either. You keep away from the girl, 
d’ye hear?” 

Spike’s face wreathed into a look of animal rage, 
but his voice was placating. “Aw, Chief,” he whined, 
“I didn’t mean nothing.” 

“You had better not. She’s not for you and the 
sooner you find that out, the better off you’ll be. Red, 
you go with her, and remember what I told Spike.” 

“O. K., Chief.” A brutal faced thug shambled 
forward, his long, hairy arms gangling like an ape’s, 
his imkempt hair and l^rd fiery red. 

The last I saw as Gerry and I were hurried un- 
gently out of the room, rigid on the shoulders of the 
fish-men, was Marion crouching away from Red’s 
grip, and the look compounded of lust and hatred 
on Spike’s face. 



/^UR prison was not far away. We were dumped 
unceremoniously into the interior of a smaller 
building, and stood up against the clay wall at an 
angle as though we were wax figures. Ugru sat him- 
self down next to us, his eyes sullen, but watchful. 
Outside the open door, I saw two other of the Keras 
range themselves. We were well guarded. 

“Kemp.” Gerry was speaking softly. 

“Yes?” 

**Parle Francois. Cet homme de poisson ne comprend 
pas’* (Speak in French. The fish-man won’t under- 
stand.) 

“Owi.” 

Ugru watched us sus(Hck>usly. It was obvious be 
did not understand this gibberish. 

“Can you move at all?” 

* “Not the slightest,” 1 confessed, “though I’ve been 
trying hard enough.” 

“Listen,” Gerry talked rapidly. “Ugru must know 



a way out. He has no cause to love Petrie and his 
band of cutthroats. Maybe he will help us.” 

“I’ve beM thinking ^ong the same lines,” I ad- 
mitted. 

Gerry turned his eyes on the blank-faced Kera. 
“You not like the Emperor?” be asked softly, in 
English. 

The fish-man’s eyes flashed with swift hatred; then 
clouded in startled terror. “No, no! Me do. You 
shut up.” 

Gerry pressed his advantage. “No, you don’t. I 
saw it, and I don’t blame you. He has conquered 
your people; he has made slaves out of them.” 

Again that flash of hatred, again the swift filming 
into terror. Ugru cast an uneasy glance at the guards 
outside the entrance. “You crazy. He good man. 
You shut up or I kill.” 

Gerry lowered his voice, went on persuasively. 
“You need not be afraid of us. We hate him more 
than you do. He has killed my people from the 
great world outside, he has stolen my girl. Help us 
get free, and we will help you get free. You can once 
more rule your own kind down here without inter- 
ference.” 

It was a chance shot, but from the way Ugru’s 
head lifted and his eyes flashed, it was evident that 
it had struck home. Ugru had been Emperor before 
the coming of Petriel 

Gerry went on as though be had not noticed. “When 
we go away from here, we shall forget that we ever 
found this place. No other people from the great 
air-world shall come down to molest you.” 

Ugru looked at him fearfully, yet with dawning 
b(^. Gerry's voice had rung with sincerity, his face 
was candid and frank. I watched the struggle going 
on in the fish-man with a fierce eagerness. On the 
outcome of that struggle depended all our lives. Fear 
of the stranger Petrie and his cohorts, with their ter- 
rible weapons — torpedoes, automatics, hand gre- 
nades; against which the Keras had only their par- 
alyzing touch, effective only on actual contact. 

at last Ugru came cautiously to his feet. The 
^ Emperor in him had won against the frightened 
savage. “Me help you,” be said passionately. “Me 
help kill new Emperor. We old people, very old. 
(hia we live in air world like you. Then storms 
come. Island covered with water. Not mu^. Peo- 
ple learn to swim; live in water well as air. Then 
more storms come. Island sink altogether bottom 
ocean. Most people drowned. Some learned already 
live like fish. O^an sink deeper and deeper, slow. 
Old people find this place; live here ever since. Me, 
Emperor.” He beat his breast proudly. “Everything 
good, till new Emperor come. Kill lots peo(rfe; take 
my place.” 

Gerry and I stared at each other. 

“Good Lord,” I said, “Then the legend of AilanHs 
was true after all!” 

But Gerry was already talking to the Kera. “We’D 
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you get an that back. Listen, Vgru, can you re- 
leaM US from this paralysb?” 

The fish-man came to himself with a start. He 
nodded, aji^roacbed us. His webbed hand caressed 
the rigid backs of our beads, each in turn. I felt a 
flow of warmth careening through me. I essayed gin- 
gerly to move a leg; exclaimed joyfully as it shifted 
its position. 

We worked our limbs vigorously until circulation 
was fully restored. Gerry wasted no time. “We’ll 
have to move rapidly. Find Marion, and escape.” 
1 waxed sarcastic. “How, may I ask? We’re not 
Keras to swim out at the bottom of the ocean.’*' 

Gerry looked blank. “I forgot about that.” Our 
suits were in the building where Petrie and his men 
were. Then his face set grimly. “We’ll rush them.” 
“With bare bands against automatics?” I argued. 
“No sir, leave me out of that fncture. Besides, even 
if we got them, how would we find the Sea Scorpiont 
We don’t even know in what direction it is.” 

"I have it,” Gerry grinned. "TAe Sea Sqvid** 
“Fine,” I agreed heartily, “but where is it?” 

“I’ll find out. Ugru, where does the Emperor keep 
the boat he came in?” 

“Emperor he keep it over there.” A sweeping ges- 
ture showed the general direction. 

“Is there a lock there also?” 

“Yes, yes. He big one. Boat fit in.” 

“Splendid. Let’s get started.” Gerry started fmr 
the door. 

“No.” Ugru held him with a detaining hand. “Get 
killed. Wait dark.” 

“Dark?” Gerry echoed in surprise. “You mean 
to say you have nights down here?” 

Ugru shrugged. “No understand, ni^t. Emperor, 
be no like all time light. Do something make black; 
everyone go to sleep.” 

“A new wrinkle,” said Gerry with grudging ad- 
miration. “The scoundrel is a genius. Must be blan- 
keting the radio-active emanaticms with some sort of 
wave screen. Well, we’ll wait, though it’s hard." 

“Come soon,” said Ugru, and glided out of the hut 
to the guards. We heard them in r^id, hissing con- 
verse; then he was back, smiling as broadly as his thin 
gash of a mouth would permit. 

“Kera ha^^y,” be announced. “One go tell other 
Kera; they help. Other stay with us.” 

CHAPTER IV 
Battle on the Sea Floor 

'^HE next two hours seemed centuries, yet they 
^ ended finally. It became dark; swiftly, suddenly, 
like a tropical sunset. We could not see ^ch other; 
it was so inky. 

“Now,” whispered Gerry, groping toward me. 
“Not yet,” Ugru’s vmce came out of the blackness 
firmly. “Ihey go sleep first lie down, shut eyes, 
look dead.” IBs tone conve y ed withering contempt 



Evidently in the course of what might be termed evo- 
lution, these Keras who once were men had di^>ensed 
with the art of sleeping. 

Again we had to acknowledge the logic of his rea- 
soning. We waited again. We bad no weapons I To 
an our inquiries Ugru had shaken his head. There 
was no wood in this underground cave of ocean; not 
even a stone. The ground was silt hardened to clay, 
smooth and bare. I confess I did not relish the ih’os- 
pect; fists against bullets; but Gerry seemed to antici- 
pate the coming fray with a good deal of enjoyment. 

At last Ugru hiss^ to us. It was time! We rose 
and stealthily edged our way out of the building. The 
other guard bad gone to join his comrades. Our eyes 
tried vainly to pierce the impenetrable dark. Ugru 
had no di^ulty; he was accustomed to the sunless 
depths of the sea. We went along in line, Gerry’s out- 
stretched fingertips resting in the small of the fish- 
man’s back, and mine on Gerry’s. 

Our plan of action had been carefully mapped. 
First we were going to the building in which Marion 
was captive; overpower her guard. Then on to Petrie 
and his cohorts. The Keras — there were only some 
half thousand left in their degraded state — were 
massing silently in a cordon around the Emperor’s 
structure. At a signal we were to rush the place, our- 
selves in the van. The Keras bad a wholesome re- 
spect for the weapons of the white men. 

Through the profound dark we crept, following 
Ugru’s unerring course. A silence as dense as the 
night enveloped us; not a light glimmered. My heart 
was pounding away ; we were approaching the climax 
of our mad adventure. 

Suddenly I bumped headlong into Gerry. He had 
stopped short. 

“What the — ” I commenced angrily. 

“Sssh,” be whispered. “Look.” 

Ahead of us and a little to the left, I caught a thin 
flicker of light. Then it was gone. Two seconds 
passed, and the pencil of Hgbt gleamed momentarily 
on the ground some paces further on, and was out 
again, like a snuffed candle. 

“What in the world can it be?” I asked softly. 

Gerry’s voice floated back. “Someone else is on the 
trail tonight. A human being tool A Kera wouldn’t 
need a light. Doesn’t want to be seen, either. Watch.” 

Several times the strange flash lit up the ground, 
and flicked out, moving steadily ahead of us. 

Ugru was back with us now, hissing excitedly. “He 
one of Emperor’s people. Going same place we go. 
Air gen^ratM* place — where woman prisoner.” 

I clutched Gerry by the arm, “Come on; there’ll 
be fireworks soon. I expected this.” I literally 
dragged him along. Ugru followed. The intermittent, 
receding flash ahead was a sufficient guide. If only 
things broke right I 

The light sto(^)ed short, went out. 

I stopped al^. “That must be the air generator 
building and Marion’s prison,” I whi^iered. ’*Walk 
softly.” 
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Ugni led the way again. We made no sound as we 
tiptoed on the firm day. 

Ugni’s webbed band felt clammy against mine. 
“Stop.” 

A VOICE was calliog, softly, not ten paces from 
^ where we crouched, shielded by the blackness. 
“RedI Say, Red) Red, do you hear me?” 

Slence, in which my heart thumped loud. Then a 
stirring within the but, a sleepy grumbling, fdlowed 
by a yawn. 

“Red!” 

More stirrings and yawns, then — muffled. “Wbo’s 
there?” 

“Sssh, it’s me; ^ike. 1 want to talk to ya.” 
Straining our ears, we beard a huge form lumber 
to its feet, move about. 

“’S a bell of a note. Can’t ya let a fella sleep? 
Whatya want?” 

“Listen, Red.” Both figures were invisible, but we 
could bear plainly enough. “It’s the girl. The Cfaiel’s 
keeping her fer hisself.” 

“What about it?” growled the other. 

“Tain’t fair. Me ’n you’s as good as him. Let’s 
cut in.” 

“Not fer me.” Red was wide awake now. “He’d 
chop us down sure as shootio’.” 

“Naw he wouldn’. If be kicks, we’d get ’im first. 
Then we cud keep all the swag fer ourselves.” 

“No go,” said Red positively. We would hear him 
shift his position, as though be had turned to re-enter 
the air generator building. ’'You’re all hopped up, 
Spike. Go ta bed an’ sleep it off.” 

“Ya damned yellabelly,” ^ike gritted. “I gave 
ya a chance ; ik>w take this.” 

We could hear a swish in the silence; a groan, a dull 
thud — and more silence! 

“Now,” I whispered, and started to run. But Gerry 
was already on his way. We dashed pellmell through 
the thick soft dark, heedless of obstacles, of anything 
except that we had to get there in time. 

I crashed headlong into a wall. A terrified scream 
slashed through the night, ^ike had found his prey. 
Heedless of gashed forehead, I whirled, slithered ^ong 
the wall with groping fingers, trying to find the en> 
trance. But Gerry beat me to it. His pounding feet 
had carried him straight. A whirlwind swept into 
the hovel, smacked squarely into invisible, struggling 
figures. 

A startled oath ripped out, a grunt, and the crash 
of shots. By the time I was inside it was all over. 

I saw the picture outlined in sharp shadows in the 
midst of weird machinery. I saw the gun Gerry held 
in one free hand. He’d snatched it frmn Red’s body. 
Tbe other arm enclosed protectively the slim form 
of Marion. On the ground, outstretched, groaning 
feebly, was Spike. Ugru peered in fearfully from 
the doorway, an unburoan note in the strange scene. 

“Quick, we’ve got to get to Petrie,” I snapped. 
“That sb<^ must have wakened the wb^ place.” 



“Wait here, darling,” Genry whispered to Marion. 

“No.” Her v<^ was knr, but firm. “I’m going 
too.” 

“All ri^t, all ri^t,” I cried impatiently. “If we 
don’t hurry, We’D have no place to go.” There’s no 
sense in arguing with a wcHnan. 

We catapulted out of the building, Gerry leading 
the way with his flash. There was no sense in further 
concealment ; Petrie must be awake and waiting. 

But to our surprise, the darkness held thick and 
palpable; sDence brooded with invisible wings. Not 
a sound, not a glimmer of light to show that anyone 
was stirring. 

pX)R the first time 1 felt afraid. The silence was 
^ ominous, frightening. Garlon Petrie had shown 
himself too clever, too resourceful, to be caught nap- 
ping like any dull-witted fool. I did not like it. But 
we could not bold back now. The last desperate 
chance must be taken. 

CHAPTER V 
A Race Against Death 

TT WAS a strange race through an inky smudge re- 
^ lieved only by the wavering flash ahead. Soft 
slitherings grew upon my straining ears; the pad of 
hundreds of webbed feet. I could not see them, but 
I knew the Keras were gathering. Every so often, 
the thin flare caught a startled figure that weaved 
quickly back into the sbeHering darkness. And ahead, 
invisible, silent, ominous, was tbe building in which 
Petrie and his scum were gathered. A strange race 
to tbe death in this strange underground world! 

Gerry flicked the torch off. I could hear Marion’s 
soft paroling alongside of me. The blackness was 
even more intense for the loss of light. 

Ugni whispered. “Emperor’s place he right ahead.” 

We were in tbe midst of a sway of invisible figures, 
pushing, hissing ea^rly, softly. The Keras! 

“What do now?” Ugru was manifestly perplexed. 

“I’m going first,” said Gerry quietly. “Wien I 
shout have your people rush tbe place.” 

“No,” Marion panted. 

“I’m with you,” I stated. It was suicide, but I 
couldn’t let him down. A band found mine somehow, 
and sqtieeaed. I felt better then. 

“Come on.” We started forward, shouldering our 
way throu^ tbe press. 

A shriek of agony ^it the ni^t, sto(^)ed us flat- 
footed. Gerry flashed bis beam instantly, and swore. 
A Kera, more daring than tbe rest, had crept to tbe 
curved wall of tbe building, had touched it. He was 
down on the ground, writhing in awful pain. Petrie 
bad wired tbe walls, and tbe juke was on. 

Almost immediately the w^le of that underground 
world dazzled into tbe gkm of day. Sharp spitting 
explosions came to our stunned ears, followed by tbe 
terrible clatter of gigantk typewriters. 
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‘^Machine gunst'* I gasped, and threw myself flat, 
pulUog the others down with me. Even in my despair 
I could not refrain from admiration. Petrie had been 
prepared, waiting. 

A storm of bullets swept the open ground, cut 
through the bewildered, milling Keras like great 
scythes. The poor underocean creatures broke under 
the frightful hail. The great clay plain was dotted 
with madly running fish-men, leaving a score behind 
who never would run again. 

The firing ceased. Petrie appeared in the doorway, 
a smoking automatic in each hand. His sallow cheeks 
were aflame, his smoldering eyes scorched in their in- 
tensity. 

'‘The slaves thought to catch me napping, did 
they?” his chuckle ra^)ed. “That's a lesson they soon 
won’t forget.” 

Gerry cursed and tried to rise. 

I pulled him back forcibly. “You fool,” I whispered 
sharply. “Youll be cut in two before you go a yard. 
Our only chance is playing dead, and trying for the 
sub later.” 

But it was too late. Petrie's sharp eyes had seen 
the movement. “Come out of there,” he said levelling 
his guns. 

“Now well have to run for it,” 1 groaned. 
“Come on.” 

Four figures rose like ghosts from the bloody ground 
and ran, bead down, scattering, away from the build- 
ing. Ugni had stuck with us. 

Petrie's guns flamed, but our sudden move had 
upset his aim. We were making good time when the 
gunmen inside opened up with everything they had. 
Death belched and whistled all ab^ us. A high- 
powered bullet ripped through my thigh, another 
thudded in my shoulder. 1 staggered, and kept on. 
1 could see a gash across Gerry’s scalp. Marion was 
pale but unhurt. Ugni was in the van, leading us 
steadily through that hell toward the submarine. 

A SUDDEN lull in the firing behind us, a shout. 
^ I looked back, saw Petrie and his men piling 
after us. They bad sensed what we were about. 

We put on an extra burst of speed. There was 
about three hundred yards between us now. The great 
rocky ceiling was curving low overhead. We were 
nearing the confines of the little world. Bullets began 
to zip around us, but the range was too great for 
accurate shooting. My eyes darted vainly along the 
sloping rock wall, seeking for some sign of an open- 
ing. There was none. Was Ugru leading us into a 
trap, I wondered? My perspiring hands clenched 
grimly as I ran. If be was . . . 

But the fish-man padded unhesitatingly in front, 
straight for a smoother seeming section of rock. His 
webbed fingers slid along the edge where H joined the 
plain, fumbled in search. Behind came the gunmen, 
a compact little group, Petrie well in advance. They 
fired as they ran. little spurts of day kicked up 
around our feet, the rock chipped into flying frag- 



ments. I could bear the whine of the missiles as they 
hissed past my ear. Only two hundred yards sepa- 
rated us now. 

Yet Ugru still fumbled, at a loss. I looked wildly 
about for some weapon, anything to defend ourselves. 
There was nothing, not even a. pebble. Gerry had 
fac^ around grimly, crouching as if ready to spring 
upon the advandng men with bare hands. Marion 
stood erect and white. 

There was a shout of triumph from the gunmen 
as they saw our predicament. Petrie raised his gun 
and fired. Gerry staggered from a bullet in his shoul- 
der, Only a hundred yards now. 

“We’re through,” said Gerry quietly. “Afraid, dar- 
ling?” 

“No,” she answered bravely. “Better this than re- 
main in Petrie's hands.” 

I wasn’t quite that noble. I didn't want to die 1 I 
whirled around to curse out Ugru, just as be hissed 
exultant syllables in his own tongue. A section of 
smooth ro^ was sliding into a hidden recess. 

“It's open,” I yelled insanely. The four of us tum- 
bled through in a confused heap; the section slid 
to behind us just as some highly indignant gunmen 
let loose another fusillade. I felt the impact of a slug 
somewhere, but what was one more or less when I 
was already so well filled with lead. 

We were in a roughly hollowed chamber, almost 
completely filled with a gigantic metal fish. The Sea 
Squid/ 

Gerry's eyes flamed at the sight of it. “1 never 
thought to see here again,” be exulted. 

“And you won’t see her much longer if you don't 
do something quick,” I told him in disgust. 

I could bear muflied thumpings from the other side 
of our rocky prison. It would take Petrie only a 
minute to find the trkk slide. 

Gerry snapped into command. “Kemp, you take 
Marion into the sub through that open ejector tube. 
Ugni, you let the waters in, quick. I'U try and hold 
them off a while.” 

Marion started to protest, but I didn't give her a 
chance. I picked her up bodily and forced her, 
struggling, through the tube compartment into the 
interior of the sub. Then I went back to the mouth 
of the tube, hand on the wheel, ready to lock it fast 
if Gerry had to dive through in a burry. 

'T^HE water was already pouring into the rock 
^ chamber; tumbling and splashing. The floor was 
covered with icy cold waves to the depth of a foot and 
rising visibly. Ugru was nowhere in sight. But Gerry 
was fighting for his life. 

The entrance to the cavern lock was open. Some- 
one, it may have been Petrie, was dashing through 
with smoking gun. Gerry, hidden to one side, stepped 
forward, clubbed him with his now empty gun. The 
man went down like a poled ox into the welter of 
waters. Already they were pouring through the open- 
ing, spreading into the undCTground world. 
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I yeDed to him to come oo, bat be coiildn’t For 
the other gunmen had piled through and were on top 
of him. It was a twisting, squirming, heaving mass. 
They could not use their weapcms at such close quar- 
ters without killing their own men. 

The water was not raising any further. As fast 
as it came in, it ran out throu^ the entrance into the 
hollow world. In despair, I started out from the 
ejector tube in a h(^le^ attempt to help Gerry, when 
a noise like ten thousand Niagaras stopped me short. 
I shot one swift glance around, and jumped beck into 
the ejectm* tube, just in time. 

A solid wall of water darted down the cavern, 
picked up the powerful submarine, tossed It dizzily 
about like a tiny chip. I caught a last glimpse of 
those struggling figures buried beneath mountains of 
irater, and then it was swirling into the tube until I 
was waist deep. Inside the sub, on the other side of 
the inner lock, which luckily I had had sense enough 
to close, I heard Marion’s scream. 

My dtiUed mind held fixedly to one thou^t. I must 
get Gerry somehow. Foolish, insane, of course. Gerry 
was dead, cnished under tluU welter of waters; I 
would be dead soon too. Already the flood was waist 
deep and coming up fast. But I was beyond coherent 
thought, I struggled against its almost irresistible on- 
rush, trying to dive out of the tube. 

I was stiU struggling vainly when I saw smnething 
moving in the pea-green dept^. A dark, slender form 
shot toward me with the grace of a fish, seemingly at- 
tached to another and inert mass. A webbed hand 
reached out, caught me just as my lungs were filling 
with water, pushed me b^ into the tube. 

My bead bobbed above the surface, gasping. Ugru’s 
wet skin sbcme sleekly as be supported Gerry’s lolling 
bead above the waters. 

“Close door,” be hissed. I coughed up some gal- 
lons of water, grasped at the valve. lAickily it was 
close by. It creaked protestin^y, but it worked. The 
slide closed upon the incoming waters. Ugni sup- 



Moby. too(coniinued from page §i 
night. My only chance was to fly to Earth immedi- 
ately and wreck the plot 1 did — and the Observa- 
tory too. It was the surest way to blast the bacteria 
out of existence. I had to beat the moonrise . . . and 
I made it.” 

“I remember,” Chris murmured. “But tell me, why 
did you bring Dot and me back here and allow us 
freedom? Knowing Dorothy was the crook she was, 
why didn’t you wipe her out — ” 

“I kidnapped her from earth to stop her doing any 
more harm. I was too late to st(^ pheming her 
New York agent; that had to take its chance. I felt 
somehow that you’d come throu^, and because I 
wanted you to follow us 1 wrote 'Ultra’ on the mirror 
as a clue. . . 

“Why did you want me to follow?” 

“To find out for yourself about Dorothy. I knew 
no words of mine would ever convince you. She re- 
acted as I had anticipated and gave the signal to the 
hide-out. . . . Naturally I was always near at hand. 
1 overheard the plan to throw you down the shaft 



ported us both to the other end. A twist at the inner 
valve, and we were tumbled into the sub with a rush 
of water. Marion closed it quickly behind us and 
caught at Gerry with tight, possessive arms. 

COME half hour later, the Sea Squid was resting 
^ quietly on the ocean lM)ttCHn outsit the submerged 
world of the Keras. Gerry was himself again, after 
a fashion. All our wounds were dressed, and the 
water drained from our lungs. 

Gerry grasped the fish-man’s band. “Thanks,” he 
said warmly, “you saved all our lives with your quick 
wit.” 

Ugru grinned. “Let all water in at once. Drown 
them. Catch you and pull you in.” 

“But what are you going to do now? Your world 
is ocean now; all your people kiOed! Come with us.” 

The fish-man si^k his bead. “No. Me stay here. 
Kera not dead. Only swim around. Petrie, he, others, 
dead. No breathe water. Me go back. Know how 
empty. Live again peace.” He tapped his breast 
proudly. “Me Emperor again.” 

“And a damned good Emperor too,” I responded 
cordially. 

It was with real regret that we finally let him out 
through the tube, watched his graceful form darting 
fisb-like through the blackness of ocean’s depths in 
the visor-screens, saw him wave a webbed hand as 
he vanished into the drowned lock that led into bis 
underground world. 

Then we beaded upward, back to our own world of 
sun and air and sky. 

“You know,” I said, as the engines throbbed their 
steady beat, “there’s only one thing that worries me.” 

“What is that?” Marion asked. 

“I hate to leave that ten million cooling itself down 
there.” 

Gerry looked at me queerly. “It isn’t,” be said. 
“It’s all packed snugly in the sub’s bold. Petrie was 
preparing to take it up and market it.” 



and was ready and waiting.” 

There was a k»ig silentt. The girl turned at last 
toward the jungle. Chris followed her tbou^tfully. 

“You are sure the only reason you left the clue for 
me to follow you was b^use of D<vothy?” 

Violet Ray stopped, her eyes averted. “It was as 
good a reason as any,” she murmured. “Better fol- 
low me; I’ll return you to earth safely.” 

“But I (km’t want to go back to Earth. I’ve noth- 
ing to go fori And besides, some of the things that 
have happened have made me want to go on and on 
— to try and find the source of all the trouUe that 
clutters up the system with p^acy, crime, and threats 
of death.” 

The girl smiled faintly. “I do get lonely some- 
times,” she admitted, almost naively. “And there are 
so many things I have yet to do— things no ordinary 
woman could do. A partner would be useful per- 
haps. . . 

Chris seized her slim, strong hand. “I’m not going 
back to Earth — yet ...” be said. 
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Sleeping for uncounted ages she lay, 
a goddess enshrined. Then, under Jerry 
Miles' touch, she awoke, to explain the 
mystery of the incredible valley of science, 
controlled evolution . . . and grim danger! 
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CHAPTER I 
The Glasa Wei] 

"DLAZESl” muttered Jerry Milee. He rumpled 
1 his flaxen hair in perplexity. “Wish old 

Higgins back at U.S.C. could see Uus.” 

Jerry was gazing amazedly at such a scene as he 
bad never before seen, and that it should be in the 
desert wastes of northern Afghanistan was equally as 
incredible. 

Several hundred feet away were a number of squat 
buildings. Composed of a substance that might have 
been an opaque glass, they looked as if they bad been 
molded in a gigantic die^ast. But these structures 
were mere details, for beyond towered an object that 
dwarfed all other buildings into puny insignificance. 



It ms a wan, a stupendous barrier that rose sheer, 
unguessable hundreds of feet heavenward, curving 
from sight on either side in the distance. More amaz- 
ing yet was the fact that it sras transparent! A ti- 
tanic bulwark that might have been composed of a 
single piece of the finest crown glass! 

He strode to it, and it loomed above huge as a 
mountain of quartz. For what curious purpose had it 
been built? It seemed sunk firmly in the earth, and 
rose sheer without a break to a terrible height. 

Eagerness mounted in him as be saw a group of 
levers near a circular door. But they were jammed, 
and his mightiest efforts would not budge them. 




Then he saw the ladder. A series of 
rungs, it was, projecting from the wall 
and extending up out of sight They 
seemed molded as part of the wall 
itself firm and apparently safe. 

In an instant Jerry was decided. 
He started up the Udder. Keen an- 
ticipation fired him, and be worked 
nisiy at the task of climbing, 
however, he began to tire. Only 
he realize the seriousness of 
the task he had allotted himself. One 



He had 

the horrible impression of being sus- 
pended free in space. 

Finally, toward noon, bis flagging 
muscles carried him slowly over the 
brink of the barrier and onto the top. 
He stumbled exhausted to its surface 
and Uy for a while reveling in the feel 
of a solid mass beneath him. Then be 
raised his bead. 
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top of the wall was perbapa fifty feet in width, 
^ apparently the same thickness as the base. It was 
as smooth and level as a dance floor, curvinf away in 
either directioo like a modem hi^way. Directly 
across from him were the top rails of a ladder leading 
down the inner side. 

Jerry rose stiffly to his feet, gave a wry ^ance be* 
hind him at the desert. The whole arid plain was vis* 
ibie, curving up to the surrounding mountains like a 
vast saucer. The height was terrific; three or four 
thousand feet, and the sense of it caught in his stom* 
ach like a nauseous weight. He turned away, ap> 
proacbed the inner side of the barrier with quicken* 
ing interest. An utterly strange, unearthly scene lay 
spread beneath him. 

Weird jimgle seemed to cover the land below. Jum- 
bles of green, banks of livid crimson lining the lake, 
and here and there spots of yellow. Grotesque plants, 
possibly, vegetation bizarre and alien in appearancx. 

Strang still was the atmo^ihere that filled the 
basin. Jerry gnmted his amazement. A deep blue* 
green, almost of curdling consistency, it seemed, that 
covered the scene to within a few feet of the wall’s top 
like a sea of water. Faint purple clouds floated 
within. 

For a while Miles gazed at this landscape of weird 
beauty spread beneath him, wondering and sp>eculat- 
ing at all its mysteries. Then his eyes caught a steady 
unhurried movement over the masses of green; some- 
thing rising upward. He saw that it was a giant bril- 
liantly argent globe ascending through the blue gas. 
Wonder gripped him as be realized that it was a buh> 
ble, formed somehow on the plain of luxuriant vege- 
tation below. As it rose nearer he saw that its diam- 
eter was perhaps ten feet, that it was moving quite 
fast Thm with a riffle it burst through the surface 
of gas and vanished into nothingness. 

Jerry’s gaze went back to the broad land beneath. 
Quickly be saw another moving sphere in the distance. 
Then two more at one side, and as be gazed intently 
be discovered more, dozens, hundreds of them scat- 
tered all over the basin floor in little dusteia. They 
were motionless, but one here and there brdee knse to 
glide to the surface — like bubbles in a fermenting 
liquid, he thought. 

For a long time Miles gazed in rapt wonder at the 
jtm^. He deliberated a little on venturing down, but 
there was a thick unwholesomeness about the gas fill- 
ing the basin he didn’t like. Then, too, the prospect 
of an added descent mid climb was not pleasing. 

But his curiosity overcame his inertia, and soon 
Miles found himself making the long ladder descent 
into the strange valley below. About him flowed the 
blue-green gas, tumbling and billowing upward like 
the slow moving figments of a dream. Warm, it was, 
laden with sweet heavy fragrance from nameless 
jungle gnmths. It exerted a physical pressure almoet 
like a liqukl, but aside from a few retching gasps, H 
seemed not to affect him. 

With a tinge of elation, be soon reached bottom. 



Spheres were all about, ranging from marble-size to 
giant ten foot i^obes ti^t dotted the landscape with 
silver {vofusion. As he had suspected, they grew over 
dumps of vegetation, a large bubble here and there 
swaying gently till it broke from its insecure mooring 
to float up out of sight. Other spheres were in profu- 
sion, too, ones he bad not seen before. They were 
larger than the bubbles, twenty to thirty feet, and 
bung suspended, balloon-Uke, a score of yards above 
the ground from tawny cables. Their green color had 
made them invisible from above, but now they stood 
out sharply, substantial enigmatical objects. 

He cast a wary glance about. He could see the 
basin’s massive wall curving to obscurity on either side 
far in the distance. Visibility was poor, and be real- 
ized also that the riotous foliage would offer conven- 
ient biding places for dangerous animab. He bitched 
the g\m bolster to a more accessible position on his 
bip, then stef^d forward onto the yielding moss car- 
pet. 

CHAPTER n 
Neena 

pTARDLY bad be taken a dozen steps than a faint 
^ ^ rustling from a tangled bank of green before him 
drew his attention. He whipped out his gun, and then 
his muKles went limp in utter surprise. 

For there stood a woman! 

Jerry gasped his amazement. Nothing could have 
been more startlingly incongruous than a woman in 
this bizarre jungle. That the woman was of breath- 
taking loveliness only increased his surprise. 

Her body was like a sleek pale-bronze flame of 
perilous beauty. A slender body curved and rounded, 
half clothed, half revealed by a silken tight-fitting 
robe of yellow. Her hair, Miles could see, fell about 
ber shoulders like tumbling black tresses spun from 
the essence of cosmic space. Her eyes also were jet, 
ber face oval, exotic, red lips curved in a smile as sbe 
stood gazing at him. 

Then with graceful, almost feline movements sbe 
strode toward Jerry, halted before him. His throat 
felt choked, dry. Chaotic emotions pulsed through 
him at her nearness. She spoke, her voice soft, 
throaty, and again be started. For sbe used a root- 
form of the ancient Semitic tongue of which Aramk 
and Phoenician languages were representatives. Her 
meaning, if not ber words, were dear. 

She r^>eated them. 

“Welcome to Iroq, 1/M‘d 2kndfap. We await your 
bidding.” Then, as Miles stood in silent c<mfusic«. 
she went on, a puzzled frown wrinkling her brow. 
“You are silent Something displeases you? I, 
Neena, Hi^ Priestess of Iroq, have come alone to wd- 
come you; that is as it should be. Perhaps it is I then, 
in whom you find disfavor?” 

Sbe stood dose before Miles, the dark pools of ber 
eyes looking deep into his, the beady fragrance of ber 
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h&ir thick in his nostrils. She was like a pulse-quick* 
ening vision of Astarte come to life. Yet there was 
something in the dark depths of her eyes that sent a 
little tug of doubt through him. It was a cold calcu- 
lating something that seemed not so much a conscious 
quality as it was inborn. Yet Jerry's senses pounded 
at the nearness of the woman. Slowly a smile once 
again parted those crimson lips. She had seen the un- 
disgui^ admiration on his face. 

Miles struggled for words, bis tongue fumbling the 
unfamiliar syllables. “No one — god — or mortal, 
could find fault with such as you. It is merely that 
your words confuse me. 1 am not Lord Zendfap— 
whoever be might be." 

The woman’s laugh was like the sonorous mellow 
notes of a bell. She let her eyes pass over him, his 
strong square-cut face, his tall muscular body. 

“Lord Zendfap jests," she said ai^reciatively. 
“Who else could come from the nether land beyond 
the Wall? Indeed, who else could breathe the evil 
air? And you are different, much different from the 
men of Iroq. . . 

Her eyes glowed deeply as she appraised him anew. 

Quick interest stirred in Jerry Was it possible that 
people had lived in this strange thick atmosphere so 
long that normal air was injurious to them? 

“The air up there" — be gestured up at the misty 
dimness of t^ Cyclopean wall — “is poison to your 
people?” 

The black eyes widened with surprise. *T^ot poison. 
It isn't enough — to breathe. Surely l^rd Zendf^ 
knows that I But come. The people of Iroq await 
you.” 

CHE was at his side, crooking a warm bare arm 
^ through his. She faced the weird forest then, and 
uttered a clear, shrill call. Immediately from some- 
where ahead came a dull thud, thud, thud as of huge 
thumping feet, and the sound of bodies smashing 
throt^ fleshy growths. 

Unconsciously Miles tensed himself, set his jaw 
grimly. There was an alien unnatural note to that 
sound be didn’t like. But the next moment his mus- 
cles sagged in complete surprise. For, pushing be- 
tween a tangle of yellow vegetation was a thing so 
strange, so utterly at variance to any surrounding that 
he could do nothing but stare. 

A lustrous red machine was coming toward them. 
But a machine that stood on four jointed legs project- 
ing outward spider fashion. Ei^t feet tall it was, its 
body a stubby upright cylindrical section from wUch 
three pliable tapering tentacles dangled. Surmount- 
ing its body was a “bead," a ruddy metal globe four 
feet in diameter, completely smooth except for three 
lens-tubes protruding outward and spaced triangu- 
larly, close together. 

The thing thudded forward on metal feet, and its 
lens seemed to glow with sentient consdousness. 
The hair on Miles’ neck stiffened. He dropped his 
hand to his bobter. 



Neena saw the movensent and must have sensed 
somethii^ of Jerry’s perpl^dty. %e laughed gaily. 

“It Is only one of my servants. 1 left them to wait 
beyond the fdiage. '^ey will take us into Iroq." 

Miles saw that two more of the robots, identical to 
the first, were striding up. Dangling from two out- 
ward held tentacles of the third was a canofued litter, 
elaborately embellished and inscribed with strange 
characters. As the metal thing baited near by, Jerry 
became conscious of a soft whirring noise issuing from 
each, like the mechanical rhythm of turning shafts 
and gears. 

A slim golden arm was tuning at Jerry's sleeve. 
“Come,” said the woman’s throaty voice. “Your se- 
dan chair, Lord Zendfap." She gestured, urged him 
towards the richly bedecked seat dangling frcun the 
robot’s appendages. Dazedly he seated himself, no- 
ticing al^ntly that the tentacles did not sag in the 
least under his weight. 

Desperately he tried to shake off the aura of strange- 
ness and unreality that held him. Certainly this was 
no dream or halhicination, this incredible world in 
which he found himself. This fantastic transparent 
wall cupping a strange thick atmosphere and bizarre 
jungle. And then the woman herself — Neena, High 
Priestess of Iroq, she had called herself. Where did 
she fit in? Certainly her kind bad not built the wall, 
for her few words had shown her to believe in a 
“nether land" beyond, and in a pagan god “Zendfap." 

Miles smiled faintly. The thought of dup^city did 
not please him, but neither could be turn from some- 
thing that promised novel adventure. He couldn't 
help it if she insisted he was that god Zendf^! 

^^EENA was seating herself gracefully in the cano- 
^ pied palanquin next to him. She uttered a sharp 
command and contrivance jolted into life, stalked 
forward with a steady mechanical stride that sent the 
litter swaying like a birdcage in the grasp of a running 
man. T^ other two autmnatons followed at either 
side and a little behind. Lithely the woman leaned 
toward Jerry. 

“Long ages have my pe<^e kept sentries to watch 
for your coining. Today t^ir vi^ ended when they 
saw you ascend the Wall. Your quarters at the Pal- 
ace are in readiness." 

She called another command and their strange steed 
plunged forward more swiftly. 

The green balloons that be had discovered on 
emerging from the “elevator," proved to be plants. 
Huge thirty foot spheres of vegetative tissue appar- 
ently filled with sustaining gas and growing to the 
ground by cable-stalks. At the juncture where these 
stems entered earth they were provided with thorns, 
cruel spear-sized ^ines radiating outward like the 
closely spaced spokes of a huge wheel; a natural 
ckeval-de~frise that would certainly protect the stalk. 

Miles felt a desire to question Neena about these 
odd plants, but something deep within him cautioned, 
warned him peremptorily not to show too great an ig- 
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norance. Zendfap would be expected to know all 
about bis land. And Jerry remembered, too, that cold 
something that hirked in the depths of the woman’s 
eyes. What would happen if she were to be convinced 
he was not a deity? No telling what power she 
wielded in this fantastic place. . . . 

The robots were carrying them swiftly over the 
mossy ground. They mounted the crest of a gentle 
swell and for a moment Jerry could peer above the 
massed vegetation. His eyes were caught by a slen> 
der white tower thrusting up dimly in the distant 
thick atmosi^re. Neena gave a quick nod at it. 

“Yonder is the Tem[^ of the Gods. You shall 
dwell there after your wedding day.’* 

Jerry coughed, cheered back hb surprise. “My 
wedding day?” he managed in a voice that didn’t ring 
with the nonchalance intended. 

“Truly,” replied Neena, black eyes studying him 
enigmatically. “What other reason would bring Zend> 
fap among the mortals of Iroq?” 

“What other indeed?” responded Miles, and deter> 
mined mentally to learn more about the god Zendfap 
at his first opportunity. 

T>R£S£NTLY their ruddy steed carried them to a 
^ wide trail cleared of the carpeting moss. It cut 
straight over the low hillocks toward the white spire 
visible now, looming larger each second above the clus- 
tered brilli^t vegetation. Finally the path widened 
into a well-defined road, and here and there appeared 
low stone bouses, crude of construction. People lined 
the way; not a shouting waving throng, but a silent 
curious one. He saw that they were a thick-set, 
swarthy folk; on the whole the crowd displayed dull- 
witted impassiveness. 

The woman at Jerry’s side sat stiffly, regally in the 
chair as they passed down the thickening aisle of 
people. 

They were in a village now, all the bouses and build- 
ings constructed uniformly and unskilfully from dark 
stone ; certainly not tbe handiwork of the people who 
had built tbe great wall. . . . 

Directly down tbe road, and looming above all, was 
that slen^r tower of white. The beauty of its un- 
earthly architecture caught in Jerry’s throat. He ges- 
tured at H. 

“It is old, tbe Temple of tbe Gods?” He tried to 
keep the querying infiection from his voice, but Neena 
danced vp quickly, eyed him quizzically. 

“None should k^w better than you, my Lwd. It 
has been here since tbe beginning, even before tbe 
first DKMtal touched foot on Iroq’s soQ. It is — Tem- 
ple of tbe Gods.” 

Tbe thronged people stood away respectfully from 
about tbe white building, nor did they follow as tbe 
robot carrying Miles and Neena plodd^ mechanically 
to the temple and halted before a low white porch. 
With lithe grace the woman sprang frmn the litter. 
She turned to face Miles and be read a baffling chal- 
lenge, a malicious e^emess in her eyes. 



“Come,” sounded her mellow voice, “I know you 
are anxious to see tbe Sleeping Goddess. . . .” 

Obeying in silent w<»der, Jerry stepped from the 
swinging Utter and followed at the gjri’s side into a 
long cool corridor with slender flanking pilasters alter- 
nately fluted and twisted. Then up a sjMdery curving 
stairway to a magnificent circular room, steef^y 
vaulted. 

CHAPTER in 
Sleq>tng Goddess 

*^H£ circular room itsdf was strikingly bare except 
for tbe highly carved and ornamented walls. The 
floor was a glistening black expanse like a poli^>ed ob- 
sidian dance flow. In tbe center was a dais upon 
which rested a golden metal object perhaps seven feet 
in length. Oblong, it was, and reminded Miles strong- 
ly of a cofiin. 

Neena’s slim arm was in his, drawing him to h. 

“See,” she whispered throatfly, “the Sleeping God- 
dess!” 

Jerry stared through the curved transparent cov- 
ering of the golden box, and his eyes were cau^ by 
the vision within. 

She lay stretched there as if in death, a young wom- 
an of pale cameo-like beauty. Hair lustrous goldwi as 
tbe coffin that held her, coiM spirals of it falling about 
the pure whiteness of an aristocratic face. Fine 
matchless beauty was there, more enhanced by the 
slender curves of her body showing beneath tbe silken 
whitened of a simple gown. Her tiny feet were shod 
in classical sandals. 

Jerry could not repress an intake of breath. Here 
was real beauty, understandaUe womanly loveliness, 
nothing of the perilous beauty of Neena. 

Somirihing else within tbe golden coffin caught his 
eye. Tbe girl’s right arm lay at her aide and dose to 
bw relaxed hand was a group of smaU silver levers 
projecting from the pluah-lin^ wall. Strange dials 
and meters were there too. Some faint suspicion of tbe 
truth sent the blood pounding eagerly through Jerry’s 
veins. The Sleeping Goddess: could it be that . . . ? 

Neena’s black ^es were upon him, her carmioe lips 
twisted in an oblique smile. Obviously some response 
was expected of him. 

He nodded down at the beautiful reposed figure. 
“When,” be aid boldly, detiberately, “wffl tbe Sleep- 
ing Goddess awaken?” 

Quick surpriM flooded her face to be instantly 
masked by an expressionless stare. “I would not pre- 
sume to know,” she replied. “Tka/ is for my Lord to 
deddel” And she bowed extravagantly to Mfles. 

He cursed under his breath. Every verbal tilt so 
far bad gone to this sleek dark beauty at hb side. It 
seemed nothing could esc^ tbe flashing intuitive 
stare of those eyes — and that sinister something in 
their depths was growing. Soon, very soon, perhaps, 
a crisis would be racbed and something told him it 
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would not be pleasant. 

Jerry let his eyes feast CMice again on the beauty of 
the golden-hair^ girl beneath the transparent lid. 
Here certainly was the crux of the whole bafBing ad- 
venture, the key that would explain, that would fit 
each mystery into a com^^eted whole with kaleido- 
scopic precision. But, and Miles felt a tug of hope- 
lessness, it required at least rudimentary knowledge to 
use the key. He lacked even that! 

Neena was near at hand, her honeyed tones soft. 

Always has the Sleeping Goddess rested here. And 
once, when Iroq was young she awoke, came among 
our people and blessed them. But that was long ages 
ago, Lord Zendfap, and then one morning she had re- 
turned to her bed of sleep.’* A faint malicious gutter 
appeared in the jet eyes. “Sie awaits only your touch 
to rise again!” 

Jerry hid a sudden quickening of interest. Neena’s 
words were probably barbaric l^end, yet it tied in 
with a growing suspicion of his. Tbo^ levers and 
dials within the golden casket were not mere decora- 
tions. Vital scientific reason must be behind it all. 
But he could not investigate with the cold eyes of 
Neena watching him. 

He wheeled abruptly, faced the woman squarely. 

“Priestess,” be said, “1 will awaken the Sleeping 
Goddess so that she may walk once again among the 
people of Iroq. But the time has not yet come. Right 
now I tire, and would taste of your earthly food.” 

The ebon bead bowed in assent, and Jerry could not 
see her face as she answered: “Your desire is my 
command.” 

She turned with him and glided litbely across the 
black crystal floor toward the stairs. Her slim yellow- 
cased figure was close to Miles, the Stygian torrents 
of her hair tumbling about her shoulders, the perilous 
mystery of her enveir^ing him like the heady fra- 
grance of perfume. Worlds different she was, from 
that still gdden-crowned beauty back there. 

]T\USK was in the thick atmosphere when Neena and 
^ Jerry emerged from the white teit^e. Three 
grotesque metal robots stood stiffly in their former 
positions, and further beyond at a respectful distance 
from the tower waited the stocky people of Iroq. 

The woman waved a slim bronzed arm at the can- 
opied seat. “Oune ; my servants will carry us to the 
Palace.” 

She was beside him in the litter then, and a spoken 
word to the automaton brought it to life. Its jointed 
metal legs moved and it dumped rai^dly into the 
street, the throng making way for it As before, the 
robot retinue esc<Hted them. 

Darkness was settling fast within the hazy confines 
of the great wall, seemingly to pour in like ink into a 
tumbler of water. But the stomping robots did not 
slacken their stride; some uncanny sense seemed to 
guide them unerringly. The swaying of the seat threw 
Neena close against him. His heart leaped. Her ex- 
otic oval face shown palely through the darkness, 



turned up to his. 

“The best of Iroq is yours,” she whispered. “May 
)rour stay at the Palace be pleasing; you are my guest, 
1 High Priestess of Iroq!” 

Swiftly the ruddy machine carried the swaying lit- 
ter al(M)g a paved path between alternate banks of 
vegetation. Miles glanced about him in silent omfu- 
sion. The coming of evening had only increased the 
unreality, the dream-like quality of everything. He 
turned almost desperately to gaze at the girl beside 
him in the chair. Her face was calm, undisturbed, 
eyes looking ahead at a squat building loconing direct- 
ly before them. 

At a command from Neena the robots had slowed 
their pace, then they were clattering throu^ a pas- 
sage illuminated ineffectually by occasional smoking 
torches. Another word from the girl halted the ma- 
chines 'beside stone steps leading upward. A short 
hallway was on the second floor, and Neena drew him 
toward a large bronze door. It swung open at her 
touch, revealing a wide square room. 

Standing within the doorway were four men. 
Stocky, powerful, dark as were all the men of Iroq. 
The very similarity of three, cast them as nondescript 
individuals. Plainly attired they were, in livid-red 
robes and sandals. Their dark features were thick, 
coarse, reflecting brute dullness. 

The fourth man differed only in his clothes and the 
stamp of his face. A silken purple garment was draped 
imperiously over his broad shoulders, and beneath H 
flared loose trousers of the same hue. Sullen harsh- 
ness was visible on his swarthy face, reflected in the 
thick hawk-nose, the twist of tl^ wide lips. And a 
brutish sense of power was there, too, lurking in the 
crafty depths of his eyes. Here was a force in the 
destinies of Iroq. 

He bowed low, and the three red-robes beside him 
followed suit. 

Neena’s throaty voice sounded: “This is Borko, my 
Chief Administrator, and his deputies.” 

The man stepped back from the doorway, flung 
out his arm in gesture. “This is your dwelling place, 
Lord Zendfap,” he said in a thick voice. “Never has 
it been occufMed; endlessly have we kept the torches 
burning in hope that some day you would come . . . 
we are honor^, and pleased!” 

But as Miles entered the room, Neena’s arm in his, 
he saw that Borko was far from |:Jeased. Jealous 
hatred blazed in the man’s eyes. 

Revealed in the flaring U^t of cressets, the cham- 
ber was barbarously resplendent with furnishings and 
trappings. Pelt rugs littered the floor, strange skins 
that Jerry could not classify. Blue and orange fresco 
work decorated the walls, and at one side was a waist- 
high block of stone, the t<^ hollowed to form a basin. 
Flanking it were two huge urns of water. 

Neena gave a graceful bow of her head, excused 
herself, and walked to the door. She turned then, 
looked back at Miles, like a pale-bronze medallion 
she stood, the flaring light playing over the yellow 
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of ber gown. And in the mirroring pools of her eyes 
was a mocking challenge, an enigmatic promise of 
caprice that sent Jerry’s blood thumping through his 
veins. 

Then she was gone. 

T> UT that glance had not escaped the beady eyes of 
^ Borko. Ill-concealed rage flooded his hawk* 
XKised face, and Miles knew that here was an implac* 
cable enemy, one that would cause trouble sooner or 
later. 

A moment be stood in front of Jerry, eyeing him 
boldly. 

“The clothes pf Lord Zendfap are strange,” he 
growled. have always thought they would be 
robes of the priesthood . . 

**lndeed?” snapped Miles. “Are you <me to judge?” 

A shadow of fear passed over the swarthy face. 
*^Your pardon, Lord ^ndfap,” be murmured. Then, 
hurriedly: “I will have food served.” 

Deliberately Jerry turned his back upon the four 
men, strode across the room to a huge window — and 
be could almost feel the hate-filled eyes of Borko 
piercing his back. Somehow the Chief Administrator 
had guessed that he was not a divinity! 

Sound of the opening door behind him wheeled 
Miles about. Five servants were entering the room, 
bearing silver platters crowded with food. Silently 
they placed the trays upon sh(»t cradling tripods near 
a banked pile of cushions. Then, at a gesture from 
Borko they retired. 

“Food, Lord Zendfap,” said the purple-garbed Ad- 
ministrator with a humbleness that did not deceive 
Jerry. 

When Miles had seated himself cross legged upon a 
pillow before one of the trays, the four officials took 
positions opposite him. He did full justice to the 
meal. There were odd-flavored cooked vegetables, 
a variety of strange fruit and nuts, and tender meat. 

Borko’s eyes were on him, again growing insolently 
belligerent in their scrutiny. 

“Lord Zendfap finds earthly food pleasing?” He 
leered mockingly. 

Jerry caught the implication. He realized that 
Borko, becoming ever more certain that be was not 
immortal, would soon make trouble. The only way 
to check such an occurrence was to overawe, bluff. 

“It amuses me to taste your crude offerings,” he 
retorted imperiously. 

Brief anger flared in the obsidian eyes. “But you 
do eat food like a comnron mortal.” growled Borko 
boldly. “You look like a mortal . . 

“Watch your tongue!” snapped Miles threaten- 
ingly. “Displease me, .Administrator, and I may de- 
stroy you with thundering death!” 

llie three red-garbed deputies, Jerry could see, 
were afraid. The swarthiness of their faces had 
changed to an apprehensive white. But Borko was 
unamvinced, had lost all caution. 

*^our words are mi^Uy,” be grunted. “But words 



are useless; what proof have you that you are in truth 
Lord Zendfap?” 

“Proof that will crush you if you anger me fur- 
ther I ” growled Jerry. He jerked out his pistol , leveled 
it quickly at one of the water urns across the room. 
Three shots crashing on the heels of one another 
smashed the earthenware crock to pieces. Water 
splattered on the floor. 

The three deputies reached the do<x in a single 
concerted rush, struggled through, hoarse wails of 
fear on their lips. Borko retained his positiem with 
obvious difficulty. Hb mouth was open, hb thick 
harsh features distorted with baffled surprise. 

Quickly be bowed his bead to Miles, mumbled an 
apology! 

Jerry pointed at the door. “Go!” be thundered, 
“before I lose patience!” 

Borko obeyed with alacrity. 

And Miles, watching the powerful purple-clothed 
figure leave, knew that the mao bad not been om- 
vinced one iota of hb divinity. 

CHAPTER rV 
Puppet* of Evolution 

J ERRY did not wait for further devel(^Mneots. Now, 
if ever, was the time to visit the white temple and 
the golden Sleeping Goddess. Key to the whole mys- 
tery was there; all be had to do was find it. In any 
event, a secret foray could do no harm. 

He crossed to the rectangle window, crawled over 
the wide sill, and let himself down by hb arms. He 
dropped U^tly upon the roof of the first story, then 
repeated the performance from the roof, landed on 
thick carpeting moss. All was quiet in the dusk 
shrouded courtyard. 

Obviously there were no guards about, nor was 
there need for them. Jerry strode freely along curv- 
ing paths amcMig the banked foliage until be came 
to the low arching gate. He halted momentarily, 
peered into the darkened street. It was deserted. 
Even if be did chance upon someone be would attract 
no untoward attention in the darkness. 

He made the trip to the Temple of the Gods quickly 
and uneventfully. Its slender white tower shimmered 
faintly in the moonlight, guiding him like a beacon. 

Quickly he mounted the graceful curvii^ staircase 
to the silent Render of the rotunda above. As he 
strode to the golden coffin be was startled to see light 
flooding from the interior through the transparent lid. 

Jerry leaned forward. The illumination, be saw, 
came from a cleverly concealed indirect lifting tube 
cirding the coffin where the lid and plush-lined inte- 
rior met. And the warm g^ow play^ over the still 
form of the Sleeping Goddess. 

Her pale beauty seemed scarcely earthly now, with 
the light rippling on the golden cascades of her hair, 
etching in faint strokes of shadow the long lashes and 
the closed lids. Full sensitive nM>uth was deep pink. 
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Here was a vibrant loveliness strangely piquant But 
as sbe lay there Miles wondered if inde^ she had 
ever risen from the “sleep.” 

He looked again at the levers and dials on the 
casket wall. They were well within reach of the 
girl’s hand. But t^re seenoed no way of discovering 
their purpose; there were no duplicating levers on 
the outside. . . . Sudden in^^ration made him exam- 
ine the thick carvings on the cofhn’s exterior directly 
opposite the inside levers Almost immediately hie 
perceived a fine circle in the gold; like the Bush end 
of a small shaft, it a{^)eared. And in this circle was a 
shallow square hole plainly at variance to the sweep- 
ing curves of the other engravings. It seemed to him 
that a lever was meant to fit in that bole. 

Jerry substituted the handle of his bowie knife, 
forcing the squared end into the bole. Then be twisted 
upon the blade. 

His heart thumped. The drcle was turning slowly! 
He bent low over the coffin, saw that a single inside 
lever was also moving; it then, was connected to the 
golden shaft be was twisting. Abruptly sounded the 
click of a moving tumbler. The shaft would budge no 
further. Soft whirring of bidden machinery issued 
from somewhere beneath the coffin, the hiss of gas 
under pressure. And then Miles jerked erect with a 
low gasp on his lips. 

The curving transparent lid of the casket was 
swinging silently back I 

A PUNGENT odor wafted outward and the girl lay 
^ exposed to reach. Breathlessly be looked close. 
Faint flushing pink was flowing through her ivory 
cheeks, and a rhythmic pulsation of her breast began. 
Then a flutter jerked the Nond lashes, they lifted. 
Deep brown eyes stared uncomprebendingly upward. 
Quickly calm intelligence came to those eyes, and the 
Sleeping Goddess sat up in the silken trough of the 
coffin — a miniature on ivory come to life; delicate 
features, gown sheer white, sleeveless, high-waisted 
and pleated. 

A nrnment sbe absorbed the lean height of Jerry 
with speculative brown eyes. Queer hope came into 
them, and she smiled up. 

“You are from the city of Nu-Der?” Her tones 
were liquid, the words oddly inflected, naore of a 
classic form even than those of Neena. 

Pulsing excitement made Jerry’s voice disturbingly 
thick. ‘Tve never heard of — Nu-Der.” 

The woman’s face registered vague disappointment. 
“Then you live here in Iroq?” 

“Hardly.” Miles gave a short laugh. “I’ve been 
here only since *hw afternoon. Because I canae from 
—outside, the people think I’m a god!” 

Qukk interest lit the brown eyes and the girl leaned 
forward eagerly. Her hair rippled in a golden cascade 
about slim sbc^ders. 

“You are from beyond the Wall then! You have 
seen the shining dty nestled in the ^ znotmtains?” 
Jerry shook his head. “There is no dty there.” 



The girl bowed her golden bead and her voice came 
tonelessly: “It is as I su^)ected; Nu-Der is no more.” 
Miles struggled to keep growing wonder in hand. 
“Why do you speak of this city, Nu-Der? What is 
the purpose of the wall around Iroq, and why have 
you slept for ages in this white tower?” 

The tawny eyes were studying Jerry’s bronzed 
square face. Then abruptly she became consdous of 
the man’s own intent stare. She flushed. “You speak 
my tongue oddly. Your land is far away?” 

He nodded, gestured vaguely with his arm. “On 
the other side of the world across wide oceans.” 

“And you have great men of learning, of science?” 
“Many,” responded Miles. 

“Then you will understand what I have to say,” 
she explained. “Once I lived in Nu-Der. Never in 
all the world was there such a city. A city of science. 
Things to stun the mind with wonder; knowledge was 
the gauge of a man’s wealth. 

“But the mystery of life still escaped the masters. 
And so they built this great transparent cup, filled 
it with a thick atmos^^re that would speed up evolu- 
tion enormously. All the materials and constituents 
of life were placed in it. But no spore or germ was 
allowed to enter. Life would come of its own accord 
and they would watch it grow and evolve, and perhaps 
learn its immemorial secret. 

“But they knew that even with the speeding effect 
of the gas many years would pass before life would 
appear; that civilizations might rise and fall.” 

Miles nodded eagerly. “Go on.” 

“So the scientists built this tower. I was chosen 
to dwell within it, travel down through the ages by 
su^nded animation; gas within this golden box 
achieves that. Every five thousand years it would 
automatically c^n, return me to life so that I might 
check the progress of evolution within the wall, and 
carry that knowledge to some future race — and so it 
has been. 

“Every five thousand years I have awakened and 
made brief studies of a few weeks, returning once 
again to my bed of sleep. I have seen the first 
wriggUngs of life, have watched it grow into the weird 
forests yonder. I have studied humans on the long 
ladder of evolution, have seen them fbrm the primi- 
tive empire of Iroq here within the wall. 

“And during all these millenniums my shining city 
of Nu-Der has come with me, larger, more wondrous 
each time I beheld it. But alas, on my last awaken- 
ing no scientists were here to greet me. I could not 
travel on foot across the burning desert to Nu-Der, 
and so I went to sleep again fearful that I was now 
fulfilling the duty for which I had been j^ced here 
— that my great civilization had crumbled somehow, 
to nothingness. 

“You, man of the future, have confirmed that be- 
lief.” The golden head bowed in sorrow. 

Ik^ILES shifted his feet. The sheer immensity of 
her story whetted his wonder, yet even stronger 
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than this cariosity was a desre to take the gill in his 
arms and comfort her. The loss of her dty, her very 
people must have created a gnawing void within her. 
But an he could manage in way of consolation was a 
soft: “An things must end sometime.” 

The brown eyes lifted to his and they cleared 
bravely. “You are right. Regret is useless.” Her 
delicate rose lips parted in a faint smile. “I am called 
Orleen, and you. . . . ?” 

“Jerry Miles." 

“Jerry MQes,” ^ repeated, her mellow voice im* 
parting a liquid inflection to the syllables. “It is a 
pleasing name — and Jerry, the dials show that 1 have 
slept only four thousand years this time. Is it ” 

“I woke you,” be put in hastily. ''When I saw you 
resting there so calm and lifelike, so beautiful I 
couldn’t believe you dead. . . .” He dipped off his 
words, confused at their ardent rush. 

A pleased flush colored Oiieen’s cheeks and her 
laugh was like the musical clatter of silver coins. “I 
do not mind. 1 had thought perhaps the natives of 
Iroq had discovered the means of opening my casket.” 

Miles frowned with sudden remembrance. “No. 
1 don’t understand it either. Their priestess has mar- 
velous robots, yet no one seems to recognize those 
levers as being controls of some kind.” 

Again the woman’s silver laugh sounded. “I gave 
those robots to the savages of Iroq four thousand 
years ago. I taught them my language, hoped the 
machines would hasten their march toward civiliza- 
tion. Apparently it was a useless gesture.” 

For a moment there was silence in the ornate ro- 
tunda while Miles tried to orient his rushing thoughts. 
The jig-saw mystery was piecing together bit by bit. 
This girl from the immemorial past sitting gracefully 
there like a golden goddess had truly been the key- 
stone to the whole baffling structure. Incredible tale 
it was! 

Abruptly as Miles stood in the clear lig^t by the 
gilded casket he became aware of footsteps ascending 
on the stairway from below. Baseless surging panic 
gripped him. 

He spun to Orleen. **Qukk!” be whispered urg- 
ently. “Someone’s coining. They mustnH fiod you 
awakel” 

The girl’s eyes widened with dread. She clutched 
at his arm. “You wfll not desert me, Jerry? You 
will wake me again?” 

“IswearitI As soon as I’m able. Hurry, close the 
fid!” 

She gave his arm a trusting squeeze, then dropped 
back among the silken plush of t^ casket Her hand 
flicked over a tiny silver lever and the transparent Ud 
swung silently into place. She looked up at Jerry, a 
tremulous sn^e about her lips. Then a second le^ 
slid back beneath her haikL Somewhere within 
sounded the muffled escape of gas. Her eyelids flut- 
tered, closed, and once again Orleen was the Sleeping 
Goddess of Iroq. 



A footstep sounded briflod Miles. He wheeled to 
look into the faintly smiling face of Neena. Taunting 
mockery shone boldly in her black eyes. 

“Does Lord Zendfap find his quarters at the Pal- 
ace so unsuited that 1 m seeks shelter in the Temple? 
Ch’ is it the beauty of the Sleq)ing Goddess that draws 
him?” 

Dull anger surged within him. “Since when,” he 
demanded incisively, “must a Lord account to you, 
Priestess?” 

The expression on the exotic oval face did not aher. 
But she said humbly, “I beg your forgiveness,” and 
gave a quick bow of her bead. Then she turned. 
“Come. My metal servants wait to take us to the 
Palace.” 

CHAPTER V 
Neena's Offer 

^^EXT morning when Miles woke among the piled 
blankets and pillows of the big stone room be 
made an immediate and chilling discovery. As be 
buckled on his cartrid^ belt and holster, he saw 
that his pistol was missing. A quick search assured 
him that H had not fallen among the cushions. 

Anger and apprehension flared within him. Only 
two peof^e, of course, would have the audacity or the 
reasem to steal his gun while he slept: Neena and 
Administrator Borko. 

The High Priestess might have doubted his godly 
eminence, was perhaps planning to s<Hneway capital- 
ize on his ai^)earance in Iroq, had taken his gun 
to assure her success. 

Or Borko, fired by jealous hatred and belief that 
be, Miles, was not Zradfap, might have pilfered it. 

In any event, Jerry knew that the weapon was ir- 
revoc^ly lost to him. The fact that its lo^ fore- 
told danger did not add to his peace of mind. 

Three red-jacketed men brought his breakfast. But 
when be sou^t to question them concerning the ac- 
tivities of Neena and Borko, they professed ignorance, 
withdrew hurriedly. 

It was not until noon that Neena, acoMnpanied by 
Borko, came to call \ipon him. The Priestess’ slender 
pale-bronze figure was clothed in livid green, her ebon 
hair falling on the shoulders of a milky-white jacket 
Dark oblique eyebrows and crimson lips gave exotic 
mystery to her face. 

She extended a slim arm to Miles. ‘Txvd Zend- 
fap,” she said, “we wish to show you more of the 
la^ of Iroq. My metal servants await us. . . .” 

Borko’s swarthly hawk-nosed face was carefully de- 
void of expression. He bowed low in greeting, saluted 
Miles as Lord Zendfap. Over his shoulders was the 
same purple cfaamys, voluminous enough, J^try real- 
ized, to conceal a sword — or a pistol. But Miles de- 
termined not to mentioo the theft; It would do no 
good, would only be an admisaion of his concern. 
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la the Palace’s lower passageway the three robots 
stood like bulboxis red spiders. Now both the first 
aod second machines were provided with litters. 
Neena seated herself next to Miles; Borko took bis 
position in the second automaton. At a call the stiff 
metal legs jerked into motion. 

I TPON noticing a movement in the underbrush, 
^ Neena let out a sharp cemunand. The third 
robot darted forward. A pig-like six-legged ani- 
mal scurried swiftly from under the pulpy leaves, 
but not swiftly enough. A flash of ruddy metal legs 
and in a trice the unfortunate beast was snapped off 
the ground in the grip of a coiling tent^e. It 
screamed horribly and its brown eyes bulged in death 
as the metal tentacle contracted . 

Sickening disgust filled Jerry, most of it directed 
at the woman at his side. She was intently leaning 
forward, breast heaving with excitement. Borko, in 
the second robot, was leering appreciatively. 

“Sport of the Godsl” cried Neena. “Nothing 
escapes my metal servants; they can scent and trail 
quarry to the ends of Iroq!” 

Miles reclined far back in the swaying seat, 
thoughtfully silent. What was the point of this dem- 
onstration? A subtle warning calculated to impress 
him with their power? If so, it could not have orig- 
inated on Borko’s part, for be was plainly not a man 
of subtleties. 

Dusk was near when the tour was completed and 
the robots finally directed back towards the village 
and the Palace. But Jerry’s thoughts were of the 
gleaming white tower, and the golden-haired goddess 
immured there. The appeal in her voice for his 
return still lingered with him. He couldn’t let her 
down; somehow he’d fulfill that hurried promise to 
awaken her once again. 

When they reached the Palace, Neena conducted 
him to a room on the ground floor. Borko entered 
also, but the priestess turned quickly to him. 

“You noay leave, Administrator,” she said calmly. 

Instantly jealous anger flared on his harsh features, 
and a snarling protest rose to his lips. 

She cut him short “Go!” 

A moment be stood, then bowed stiffly in assent. 
But as he turned away be shot a ^ance at Miles 
from eyes snapping with hatred. 

room was small. Colored, finely-woven reed 
^ mats covered the stone floor, the walls ontate with 
flowing tapestries. At one side was a circular green- 
tiled bathing pool, on the other a large window giving 
into the dusk shadowed court. Smoke from the flick- 
ering cressets seemed incensed. The room, Jerry real- 
ized with vague disoMnfort, was typically feminine. 

Neena was quick to see his wondering glance. 
“This is my dumber. I wish you to dine with 
me. . . . 

A soft tumbled mass of piUows was {Hied gainst 
the nearer wall and she drew him toward it, pulled 



him down with a slim bare arm. He seated himself 
Turkish- fashion on a cushion, sat awkwardly erect. 
He sensed that planned events were working into 
shape; that be must be on guard. 

From her s^ine position of the pillows, Neena 
cla|:^>ed her hands. Six trailing servants entered bear- 
ing food. They were short men, wearing the same 
style red tunics and white short-cut pantaloons Miles 
bad seen before. The Priestess waved them away 
after they bad deposited the Uays on a cluster of 
tripods. 

Jerry ate sparingly, aware that Neena only dabbed 
at her food. The inscrutable dark eyes rose often 
to his, and he was conscious that the meal was only 
the prelude of things to come. He nodded his bead at 
the food. 

“The people of Iroq live well, Priestess,” he re- 
marked, trying to ease an awkward situation. 

“Only b^use the Gods are generous,” she retorted 
silkily. “You are pleased with us, Lord Zendfap?” 

He hid his wonderment. “I find no fault.” 

“Then you have chosen your wedding day?” 

Inwardly Miles jumped. The blow had fallen from 
an unexpected quarter. He was aware that the wexnan 
had moved closer to him on the pillow, was regarding 
him from beneath lowered lashes. The best be could 
do was counter boldly. 

“Why all thfe interest in the marriage, Priestess? 
What are days compared to ages of waiting? I see 
no reason for its immediate fulfillment.” 

Abruptly, as he half reclined on the cushions, be 
felt the vibrant warm nearness of Neena’s body 
against his, caught the thick intoxicating perfume of 
her jet hair. 

“Perhaps,” she said, her voice a throaty whisper, 
“the bride grows impatient 1” 

The truth burst upon him in a single illuminating 
flood. Aod that flood was instantly absorbed in a 
maelstrom of emotion; for Neena ’s slim bronze arms 
had slid about his neck, soft yet strong as they pulled 
him toward the exotic upturned oval of her face. Alien 
depths of her eyes were agUtter with exultation. 

Abrupt panic seized him. He tore loose, pushed 
her back upon the cushions. 

“You are Priestess of Iroq.” he growled at her 
severely. “And you are mortal. A mortal can not 
mate a god!” 

Neena had drawn angrily erect, breast heaving. 
Then strangely she relaxed; a smile parted the full 
red lips. 

“You speak truly,” came her voice with perilous 
sweetness. “A mortid may not wed with immortal — 
but you are not Zendfap! You are not a fodl** 

J ERRY felt a sudden weak deflatedness. Her words 
had stabbed like a knife ripping a bladder. 

“I suspected from the first,” she said triumphantly. 
‘'You knew too little of the ways of Iroq. And then 
last night in the Temple my beliefs were con- 
firmed . . 




FEATURES contorted, 
Keena leaped up. A small 
hand was digging in the lin- 
ing of her jacket Jerry 
stumbled backward in time 
to avoid the thrust of a slim 
ivory stiletto. He clutched 
her wrist, upsetting the silver 
trays as he wrenched it from 
her hand. He burled the 
carved white weapon across 
the room where it shattered 
against the stone wall of the 
room. 

With a choking cry of 
utter fury she hurled herself 
at him, hashing, claaring, 
biting. It was like bolding 



"My peo(^ need never know you are not Zeodtap; 
they are con^t, not unduly curious. No one would 
see wrong in our marriage!” 

"A certain Administrator would hardly be pleased,” 
Jerry pointed out. 

"He can be — removedl” 

"I’m sorry, Neena; your offer doesn’t aj^)eal to 
me.” 

Angrily the ebon bead tossed. "You spurn a throne 
of the g^? A kingdom to do with as you choose? 
Wealth! Power! The whole of Iroq to do your bid- 
ding?” 

"Oh, h isn’t that — ” 

"WlMt more could one desire?” she demanded with 
fierce intensity. "Am I ugly? Do you find me so 
repulsive you dread the tbou^t of sharing my 
throne?” 

*^o one can deny your beauty, Neena — ” 

"Then what displeases you?” she munmred, slip- 
ping close to him again. "I have not seen your like 
before. The men of Iroq are thick and short and 
ugly. You are tall, slim, your hair is the color of 
ydlow moss . . .” 

Again slim arms stole about his neck, and the warm 
nearness of her whirled in his brain. The flushed 
pale-bronze of her face was upturned, eyes black 
pools, full reddened lips close . . . abruptly he threw 
his arm around her lithe body, crushed his Ups against 

be Ufted his head be was trembling a bit, 
and a guilty stab went through him as be thought of 
that fair sleeping girl in the Temple. Somehow that 
kiss seemed like a betrayal. 

"What of Orieen?” be asked huskily. 

Neena’s voice was dose, mellow. “She shall con- 
tinue to be — the Sleeping Goddess!” 

The beady appeal of Nee- 
na vanished; he tore her 
arms roughly away, sprang 
to his feet. 



A gasp wrencbed frcnn bis lipa. ^'Yoo beard Orieen 
and me?” 

**Truly. I foUowed you to tbe Temple, beard every 
w(M'd b e twe en you. You are not a god — neitber is 
the SUepert** 

Setting his jaw. Miles faced her defiantly. "So 
what?” he gritted. 

Faint mockery shone in her eyes and she shrugged 
delicately molded shoulders. “I do not care. In 
truth it has allowed roe to make certain plans — ” 

"Then you took my gun?” interrupted Jerry im- 
pulsively. 

"Gun?” Neena’s voice was querulous. "What is 
gun?” 

"My thundering weapon.” 

She dismissed the matter with a petulant shake of 
her bend. "I know nothing of your weapon.” 

And strangely, Miles knew that she had spoken 
truthfully. It was Borko . . . 

the Priestess was speaking 
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an enraged tigreae in his arms, and lot a few seconds 
be struggled desperately to grasp those raking takms. 
But she fougbt with furious denioniac energy. 

Miles realised forcibly that be had incurred in her 
a hatred that would be appeased only in his death. 
He lunged out with both hands, burled ber bodily 
backward onto the pOe of cushkms. A moment she 
lay there eyes blazing, face contorted. ^Fool!" she 
shrieked. “I’ll — ** 

Abruptly, in the midst of that blurred moment, a 
pistol slK>t crashed into the room. A bullet whined 
past Jerry’s bead. 

Framed in the blackness of the open doorway was 
the stocky bull-form of Borko bolding Miles’ auto- 
matic in a lax band. Surprised incredulity flooded 
his hawk-nosed face; for Miles had not broken like 
the um when the weapon was turned cm it . . . 

Deliberate]^ J^^ strode toward the Administrator. 
“No use, Borko,” he growled. “The thundering 
weapon works only for me!” 

Fear twisted the thick swarthy features, and Borko 
wheeled, (dunged from view. 

Neena’s voice knifed out in call behind Jerry. And 
somewhere down the passageway beyond the door 
sounded a re^XMisive mechanical thumping of metal 
feet. The rotMts! 

That heavy reverberation woke blind surging terror 
within him; (miy too fresh in his mind was the dem- 
onstration be had witnessed. He wheeled, spurted 
across the brilliant reed mats, and as be scrambled 
over tbe thick window sill into the courtyard, Neena’s 
hate-filled orders for pursuit reached ^ ears. 

CHAPTER VI 
Flight of the Godi 

J ERRY did not pause an instant, but lunged through 
tbe darkness among tbe weird vegetation of tbe 
court. A pulsing thought lent wings to his feet. Neena 
had called hunting with tbe robots “sport of tbe 
Gods!” 

Tbe moon was overhead, and everything glowed 
in a strange blue illumination. Clearly visible ahead 
was the wUte tower, and be made for it. There was 
double reason why he should go there, for he knew 
now that Orleen would not be safe from Neena’s ven- 
geance. Tbe Priestess herself would guess bis intent, 
and the dash to tbe Temple would resolve into a 
mad race, with chances about equal. Miles with a 
bead start, Neena with tbe greater speed of the robots. 

Fortunately the distance was not great, and Jerry 
covered it at top speed, dashing past startled natives 
in tbe moonlh dusk. At any moment he expected tbe 
mechanical thud of metal feet behind him. Tbe white 
structure loomed above, and he was (bunging across 
the low porch and into tbe blackness of the splendid 
corridor. Up tbe gentle sweep of the stairs to the 
ebon floor of tbe cupola. Tbe beacoo-Uke flare of 
tbe Sleeper’s casket shone through the gloom. 



Pale and beautiful she waa, is the warm ^ov of the 
ii^-tube, and for a moment that lovelintM held him. 
Then again be was twisting his bowie knife in tbe 
square depr easi oo of the golden box — with hasty as- 
surance this time, for somewhere outside is the street 
came tbe clatter of multiple metal feetl 

Tbe curving transparent Hd slid back as before^ 
and renewed life was flowing through tbe slim figure 
within. Brown eyes opened to stare into Milea’. In 
that look was instant understanding. Orleen smiled. 

‘T knew you would return, Jerryl” came silvery 
tones. Sudden concern crossed ber face; she sat up 
swiftly. “You’re troubled. Something has hap- 
pened?” 

“Much!” be replied urgently. “Quick, Orleen, 
we’ve got to ge^out of here. IVe’re in dan^, both 
of usl” 

Puzzled alarm showed on ber white brow. *T doa’t 
understand . . .” 

“No time to explain; they’re right on my beds, 
three robots. Hurry!” 

In the passageway below sounded harsh staccato 
of metal on stone. Neena was bringing the robots into 
the tower I 

Jerry sco(^)ed up the white-draped form of Orleen 
from the cashet. He placed ba* quickly on ber feet, 
conscious as be did so, of ber supple grace. But even 
as be led her toward the stairs, sound from tbe black- 
ness beneath told him the robots were mounting the 
steps. 

He set his jaw. “We’re caught,” be grated. “Too 
far to jump from the window, no use to hide, and I 
can’t fight three robots with a dagger!” 



CURPRISINGLY, Orleen was tugging on his arm, 
^ ber voice an urgent whisper. “I have a way) Tbe 
people of Iroq do not know this tower as well as they 
might.” 

She drew him toward the dusky curve that was 
tbe rotunda’s wall. As ber band ran for a moment 
over the figured medallion work, the clatter on the 
stairway drew near. Then something clicked beneath 
ber tou^, and a pane) opened, faint radiance showing. 
Together they ducked in; the door slid silcDtly into 
place, cutting off outside sound. 

It was an oblong little room they were in, pale 
illumination coming from tbe walls and ceiling. Cyl- 
indrical metal containers were piled in neat array. 

“My secret store room,” explained Orleen with a 
little gesture. “Food is here for use during my wak- 
ing periods.” 

“Can you leave tbe tower from here?” demanded 
Jerry eagerly. 

The golden bead nodded. “Come . . 

At her touch an opening ^)peared in the floor; a 
tiny ^nraling stairway leadi^ downward 9w led 
tbe way. Miles thumping at ber heels. A minute later 



Orleen halted. 

“a-b . . 

A rectangle opened, and the golden girl peered 
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fortk. Then her band found Jenys, guided him out. 
They were in one of the dusk filled curving «^oo> 
nades of the Temple. 

“Come on,” wfai^^ered Jerry, “we’ve got to reach 
the wall before th^ mechanical ^bloodhounds get 
wind of us!” 

Silently they slipped through the ghostly gleaming 
splendor of the arcade, out of the tower and into the 
deserted streets of Iroq. 

Li^tly Orleen, daughter of a long forgotten people, 
ran at his side. No fear disturbed the pale beauty 
of her features; only calm trust. Ind^d, thought 
Miles, she did not yet know the true gravity of the 
situation, and be could not bring himself to tell her 
of Neena’s bloody thirst for revenge; that thirst would 
certainly put the Priestess on their trail again. It 
was, in fact, a desperate dash for their lives. 

Soon the village was behind, the weird masses of 
the jungle about them. Miles slowed their pace to a 
trot; balloon-plants dotted the landscape, and there 
was danger of stumbling into the cruel projecting 
tbom-f^es. Then too, they’d have to conserve their 
strength; a final dash might well be the difference 
between life and death. 

Still there was no sign of pursuit. 

Evidently Neena still belWed they were bid some- 
where in the Temple. They reach^ the crest of a 
green-carpeted hillock, and Jerry stc^>ped to look 
back. 

They went on again, Orleen silent but uncomplain- 
ing at his side. Dull elation was mounting within 
Jerry. They were half way to the wall. 

“Jerry!” gasped Orleen suddenly, tugged him to a 
halt. Her attitude was of intent listening. Miles 
turned, cocked his head. 

Somewhere in the distance behind them, through 
the thick blue atmosphere, came the rich voice of 
Neena lifted in call. And as the blood drained from 
Jerry’s face, a faint thud thud thud of pounding metal 
feet became audible. 

IkyflLES and the golden-haired girl sprang into the 
wad flight of panic. That stomping sound, hor- 
ribly threatening in its mechanical rhythm, lent 
strength to their flagging muscles. They ran over the 
undulant terrain between the thick bubble-€a{^}ed 
vegetation. And now the vivid green moss underfoot 
seemed to clutch at them with greedy malicious 
fingers. 

Orleen stumbled, would have fallen had not Milt^ 
caught her. As he held her, the futility of that blind 
flight struck him. Only half the distance to the wall, 
and the robots close behind; to win such a race was 
a stark impossibility. 

“No use, Orleen,” he gasped. “We’U never make 
it.” He cast a desperate glance about, rested his eye 
on the pulpy, heavy growths, looked hopelessly at the 
faintly gleaming bubbles, the huge balloon-plants tug- 
ging at brown cable-stalks . . . 

The girl was close to him. “We can’t hide,” she 



pointed out. “The robots wiU scent us.” 

Jerry’s eyes i^eamed with frantic speculation as 
they cau^ upon the balloon-plants. 

*^o,” he grated, “we can’t hide — but we won’t 
have to. Come on!” 

Somewhere in the jungle, thumping metal feet were 
drawing near with unfailing sureness. Jerry hurried 
the girl toward the nearest balloon-plant. Her eyes 
were wide with wonder as be made an opening in the 
plant’s thorn barrier by pulling sideway on the radi- 
ating shafts. He gestured with his bead at the 
growth’s stem. 

“Climb it. Quick!” 

Orleen looked helplessly at the tawny stalk stretch- 
ing stiCBy upward like a huge rope hanging from a 
balloon. 

“But I . . . bow . . .?” 

*‘CUmb it, woman! Your life depends on getting 
up there!” 

Orleen smiled tremulously at him, stepped quickly 
between the kmg spear-thoms and began a struggling 
ascent of the plant’s stalk. 

Jerry groaned inwardly. Valiant little thorough- 
bred t^t she was, she was nevertheless barely inch- 
ing up the cable — much too slowl 

Abruptly be wheeled. Coming around a near clump 
of vegetation were two of the red robots, the sur- 
mounting globes of their bodies catching the moon- 
light in cold flashes. Behind followed a third, carry- 
ing the familiar canopied litter. From it sounded 
Neena’s shout, suddenly exultant. She had seen the 
fugitives. 

But the robots did not spring ruthlessly upon Miles, 
rather they took positions behind the baUoon-plant 
to prevent his escape. And Jerry saw the reason. 
The squat form of Borko was bunched forward in the 
seat b^ide Neena, a huge sword across his knees! 

CHAPTER Vn 
BalkMMM of Chance 

1^'ILES gritted his teeth. Whacked to pieces with- 
^ ^ out a chance to fight back, eh? Not while be 
bad a brain and two arms! He whipped out his bunt- 
ing knife, began whittling furiously at the base of one 
of the spear-thoms; its tough fourfoot length would 
make an ideal rapier. 

The robot had halted with its passengers a short 
distance away, and Borko, like a grim diabolical 
gnome in his purple cape, stepped forth. Neena said 
nothing, did not move; a cruel statue of exotic beauty. 

Desperately Jerry cut at the hard stem. Borko 
stalked forward confidently, huge sword upon his 
thick shoulder, gloating satisfaction showing in the 
harsh lines of hb face. He chuckled deeply. 

“Your roaring weapon kills only for you,” be called. 
“Aye, but I have sooietfaing that kllk for me!” 

Brandishing the great sword in both hands, the 
stocky Administrator bounded forward. Miles 
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slashed through the i^e just in time to meet the rush. 
Borko swung his weapon ax fashion, its blade de- 
scending in a hissing arc. Jerry, still on bis knees, 
got in a short jabbing thrust of bis improvised spear. 
It struck nothing; but Borko’s own swing was di- 
verted, and the very violence of that effort nearly 
impaled him on the balloon-plant*s outward project- 
ing spikes. 

The dark man gave ground, and Miles sprang to 
his feet Borko charged again this time his hewing 
blade directed at the menace of bb opponent's spear. 
The blow was a glandng one, yet there was such force 
in it that Jerry’s lance was almost ripped from his 
hands. He recovered on the instant, gave a des- 
perate jab of the spear. 

Fatigued as Miles was from his recent flight, there 
was neither accuracy or power behind that thrust. 
Nevertheless it caugbt Borko in the left shoulder. 

With a roar of pained rage the man leaped back- 
ward, pressed a hand to bis shoulder. And that 
hand came away red with blood. Sudden fear was 
reflected on the dark face. Miles sought to follow 
his advantage with a quick jab, and in doing so, found 
that Borko's wound had not impaired the efliciency 
of his muscular arm. For be met a blow from tlw 
huge sword that whistled within an inch of his face. 

But the purple-garbed man's confidence bad van- 
ished, Miles could sense; be was fighting now with 
desperation. And slowly Jerry beat him around until 
his back was almost touching the out-thrust spikes of 
the balloon-plant’s stalk. Then abruptly Borko’s 
flashing bla^ caught Jerry’s spear dead-center. 
There was a snapping of fibers and the broken shaft 
was wrenched from his hands, hurled away. 



CTUNNED, Miles stood rooted to the ground, his 
^ mind refusing to credit what bis senses told him 
was horrible truth. 

Instantly Borko’s leering bravado flooded back. 
**Now, infidel,” be shouted triumphantly, “you shall 
see how my weapon kills!” And like a b^ball player 
striking a ball, be swung the ponderous sword. 

Had that blow landed it would have cleaved a man 
in two. It graxed Jerry’s shoulder as be ducked. The 
very power of that wasted effort twisted Borko’s body 
half around, and thus for a moment an opening ap- 
peared. 

Jerry leaped forward, swinging his fist from the 
ground in a terrific blow. His knuckles crashed 
squarely under the man’s chin. Borko’s stocky form 
was literally hurled backward and a single death 
shriek left his lips. 

Two of the balloon-plant lances, bloody red, pro- 
truded through his chest. 

“You are sluDful with your fistsl” said a throaty 
mocking voice behind Jerry. 

He whirled. Neena sprawled languorously in the 
cushioned Utter. MoonUgbt shone on the perilous 
beauty of ber face, the uunting curl of her painted Ups. 



“Skillful, yes,” continued the honeyed voice, ^^ut I 
wonder what your fists will avail you against my 
robots?” 

Miles made no effort to reply. He glanced up at 
the floating plant overhead v^re the white form of 
Orleen was laboriously inching ber way upward. 
Then be was parting the spear-thorns, was shinnying 
up the cable-stalk after ber. 

An amused chuckle sounded from below. “Foolsl 
Do you think you are safe there? It will be pleasing 
to watch you cling until you fall. Or if I grow im- 
patient my metal servants will pull the plant 
down. . . 

Jerry climbed swiftly until be was just beneath 
Orleen. The huge green bag of the plant was a yard 
above ber. He looked down at Neena fifty feet below 
and he could contain himself no longer. He laughed 
grimly at ber. 

“Sorry to disappoint you. Priestess, but we’re not 
staying here!” 

And be jerked out his bowie knife, began to cut the 
tawny ancb<mng cable beneath him. Instantly Neena 
grasi:^ bis intention. She called to the robots, and 
her voice was shriU with fury. They lurched forward, 
one on each side of the plant, their coiling tentacles 
whipped out, grasped the cable-stalk and began to pull 
it down like men drawing in rope. 

A little gasp sounded from Orleen as the floating 
plant lunged precariously. With legs folded and 
clamped around the stalk, and holding meantime with 
one band, Jerry sliced away at the tou^ stem stretch- 
ing beneath him. But a command from Neena 
brought increased activity from the robots; their ap- 
pendages jerking down the pliant stalk like the furi- 
ously flailing arms of a steam engine. 

He could see the Priestess standing intently, as mo- 
tionless as a bronze figurine, yet be sensed the flanung 
hatred that burned within her. And directly below, 
the fraoticly working tentacles of the robots drawing 
nearer and nearer— arms that would crush and tear if 
they chanced to come within reach. 

Then abruptly Miles cut through the stalk. U|>- 
ward surged the balloon-plant carrying its cargo ef- 
fortlessly; it had in truth become a balloon. Below, 
the robots and the sutoesque form of Iroq’t High 
Priestess were dwindling 6cks that toon merged into 
the mottled expanse of the moonlit jungle. In the 
distance was a pale finger of white pointing silently 
heavenward. . . . 

Later, the man and woman stood upon the wall 
looking down at the mistiness that was sleeping Iroq. 
Oleen’s golden bead was dose to Miles’ shoulders, 
and her voice was husky, eager. 

“I — I’m glad, Jerry, t^ we had to leave this — test 
tube! I’m tired of wandering through the centuries. 
I want to live a nonmal woman’s life I ” 

For answer Jerry Miles’ arm ti^tened about her 
shoulders. 
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CHAPTER I 
Tarra Grcghajd 



OEOTS 



By Arthur R. Tofte 



D eep withiin Tana Gre^mld raged a 
fierce jealousy. The people of the year 
3860 A. D. still felt the passions of 
primitive man, but they had learned not to 
show them. And Tarra, with her keen-eyed 
personal robot, Q9T9, watching from the cor- 
ner, tried as well as ^ could to conceal her jealousy. 

As she lay on the couch in her sun chamber, watch- 
ing the three (Bmenshmal screen on the ceiling, Tarra 
was otily an average girl of her time. The slight fnix 



Ambition gripped Tan? Creghold, and she 
sought to rule the world, unaware that a 
robot mind could become ambitious as well 



of hair on the top of her bead was straw-colored and 
gave to her a kxA of baldness. Her chin was small, 
and her thin cheeks were pinched and wan. Her slen- 
der legs and arms and almost childlike body, imdsr 
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I the sheer tranqxireiit covering of her gown showed 

^ scrnwny and weak as she stretched wearily. Tarra 

\ Greghotd was not beautiful, but by the standards of 

her day, neither was she especially unattractive, 
t Tarra was in love with young Jol Herrick, the tall 

slender biologist, who at that moment was giving his 
final lecture before his class at the School of Science. 
But in her jealousy she hardly listened to Herrick’s 
words as sbe watched the faces of the girl students 
who gathered around him, watching him work. These 
girls, pale and thin and with fuazy were no pret- 
tier than herself, she felt, but among them must be 
the one Herrick was choosing instead of her. 

Then, as sbe watched, the girl on the couch saw the 
young biologist, his smooth bald bead glistening un- 
der the lights of the lab<Matory, take up a cage ax>d 
bold the opening to tbe door of a laige glass cage on 
' tbe table. Out ran a white rat, and like the girls in 

the laboratory, Tarra too was forced to gasp with 



surprise. For tbe rat was tbe largest she had ever seen 
in any laboratory experiment — almost twice as large 
as a normal rat. Then, Tarra listened while Herrick 
explained. 

“For a month,** he said in bis soft high voice, “I 
have treated this rat with my new hormone com- 
pound, developed as you know frcNn those new sub- 
stances bfou^t back from Venus by tbe Justin 
nnemorial expedition.” 

Herrick proudly faced tbe students before him. 

“Think ^at this means,” be said, “ — a hcHinone 
that will increase the strength and size of animals. 
Who khows where this will lead!’* 

And as he said this, the young biologist looked at 
one of the girl students nearest him and smiled. 

'^ARRA, unaUe to watch any longer, motioned to 
^ Q9T9 to shut off tbe connection. With a little 
bow and a slight scrape of his gears as be got into mo- 





tioD, the robot did as be was commanded, 

“I, too» was watching/* Q9T9 said in the carefully 
worded manner of the servant robot kind.* **If my 
mistress wishes a suggestion, I have one.** 

**Speak up/* Tarra murmured wearily. 

“I can see that you are unhappy, my mistress/* the 
robot said ^‘Perhaps my suggestion may help you.’* 
Tarra kx>ked up from her couch at the four-foot 
high robot and smiled wanly. 

**You love Dr. Hmick,” the robot said bhmtly, 
and came a step closer to the 
girl on the couch. 

“Yes, I love Dr. Herndt,** 
she admitted weakly, “But 
bow can you help me?** 

The robot’s metallic eyes 
sparkled eagerly. 

“For seventeen generations I 
have served you and your 
nuitemal ancestors. Even in 
that short time of 400 years I 
have seen many changes. One 
of the strangest, as you know, 
was the law of fixed population 
whereby no more births were 
allowed than there were deaths 
the previous year, and the right 
to have children was granted by 
law only to certain ones. You 
are jealous because Dr. Herrick 
has been chosen as a father in 
the coming year — and you are 
afraid that be will select one of 
his girl students as his mate.** 

“Yes, that is true,** Terra 
murmured softly as she turned 
her bead away. 

Q9T9 hesitated only a mo- 
ment and then continued. 

“Dr. Herrick has made a 
great discovery, but he fails 
to see its importance. He has shown that be has 
found a bormcme c^>able of increasing the strength 
and sue of animals. The human race is (fying, dying 
from inaction and weakness. But humans are ani- 
mals. Why can’t these new hormones be used to de- 
velop a new and stronger race of humans?** 

“But why should we be stronger and bigger?** 
Tarra asked. “We have you robots to do our work.” 
“Yes, we do the work,” Q9T9 replied, “but unless 
the human race is revitalized soon, there one 
day come a time ^sriten there will be no naore of you. 

*Likc kO of iunlrtiwl ia tSk peaceful, calm efe. every task wm 
performed by robots, evea (|oietieae were saewered. Q9T9, Ikna^ 
robot, bad been (rreo tbe most adraaced mechanisms. Then wss 
bsnfly saytbiai be coukb*t do. Tbe histocy of tbe world, sQ tbe 
Sreat sriemiflc tnatbs of the ases, tbe knowledfe of sB tim e were 
recorded iodefibly upon bis copper beam pan. Sbe bad only to 
eik, sad say Impertant bit of taformatioa on saytbiaa that 
cTcr bsppcaed was hsmediiteiy foctbcMsiac. QaT9 bad been her 
motber's robot, sad her mo t her's BMtbcrb, sad on back for seven- 
teen generstions.— Author. 



Weak flesh dies easily. You will all be dead. And then 
only the robots will be left.” 

The girl shuddered and closed her eyes. 

“Dr. Herrick does not yet realize the importance of 
his discovery,” Q9T9 said softly, “and should you go 
to him, offering your^f as the first human test. . . .” 
Tarra looked up at her robot with wonder. 

“. . . When )Tou are grown full and strong,” Q9T9 
continued slyly, will not fail to love you and 
choose you for (iis mate.” 

Tbe giii on the couch moved 
her limbs and sat up slowly. 
Tbe robot’s words had stirr^ 
her as nothing in her life had 
done before. 

“If I could be the only one to 
be treated. . . ” sbe whispered 
to herself. 

“You can be,’* the robot re- 
plied. -“And if you make sure 
that you are the only one, there 
is no limit to what you can do. 
You can do anything you wish. 
Aoythingl” 

CHAPTER n 

Decathaion 

'Y'ARRA GREGHOLD 
^ kx>ked at her robot servant 
closely, curiosity at last over- 
coming tbe jealous rage which 
had been poisoning her mind. 

“What do you mean that if I 
am the only one to be treated 1 
can do ’anything*?” sbe asked. 

Q9T9 stared with his expres- 
sionless eyes at his mistress and 
replied carefully, biting off each 
phrase mechanically. 

“In 3449/’ ^ began, “a little orare than four him- 
dred years ago, Julio Justin died. I was over a hun- 
dred years old at that time. You know, of course, that 
be was the last of tbe great dictators. With tremen- 
dous power and energy be came to be emperor of the 
world. Under him there were no nations, no different 
peoples. Under him was one nation, one people. He 
was tbe last vestige of barbaric mao. 

“But even in his time,” Q9T9 went on, “men were 
weak. It was Justin’s sorrow and regret that he had 
no son to whom to leave tbe world empire be had 
founded, for with bis strong rule all wars were ban- 
ished and peace was everywhere. He wanted to carry 
on his hope of building up tbe vitality of the h uman 
race. At his death be left a will. In hb will be estab- 
lished a world-committee to rule hb empire from thb 
woiid-dty of Shago — on ooe condition and with one 
possible exception.” 

“And what was that?” Tarra asked. 
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“Justin said in his will, that if anyone could ever 
achieve the physical ability to break the decathaloo 
records established in the barbaric Otympics of the 
20th century, that person could inherit his kingdom 
and the rule of the world.’* 

Tarra stared at her robot. “And you think. . . .** 
she whispered huskily. 

“Yes," the robot replied. “If you go to Dr. Her- 
rick and offer yourself as the 6rst human test, you 
may one day rule the world." 

Tarra leaned back on the 
couch and laughed softly to 
herself. And as she laughed, 
plans formed in her bead. Jeal- 
ousy and love hunger filled her 
with a keen desire for a chance 
to show Jol Hmkk that she 
was a woman to be respected 
. . . and loved. 

“I shall go to him at once," 
she said, and motiooed to Q9T9 
to help her rise from the couch. 

There was a smQe 00 the girl’s 
face as she leaned on the robot 
and went with him out through 
a doorway to a little balcony 
overlooking the great world- 
dty of Shago. She allowed her 
servant to fasten her securely 
in her private tran^>ort car and 
then touched a button that 
sent the little car hurtling 
through the maze of sky traffic 
along a directional beam that 
was clear and unobstructed. 

TN the three minute journey 
^ to Herrick’s laboratory, 

Tarra saw nothing of the great 
domed glass sky overhead, built 
by Julio Justin’s genius 400 
years before, nor of the tall orderly rows of glass cylin- 
ders, five huiMired feet high, in which people Hved, nor 
the flasbtng of cars hur^g past her on other direc- 
tional beams. Taira’s thoughts were all of the young 
biologist whom she loved. 

After her car bad come to rest on the narrow land- 
ing terrace jutting out from bis laboratory on the 34th 
fioor, she allowed Herrick's robot servant, V6X3, to 
escort her in to tbe laboratewy. 

“Tarra," the young scientist cried with surprise, “it 
is good to sec you again. You are not angry with me 
any more, are you.^” 

The girl touched her lips to tbe young man’s smooth 
cheek and smiled. 

“No, I am not angry now. I’ve come to offer 
amends. I heard your lecture this afternoon and I 
want to be tbe first to try your bormooes." 

“But a girl!" be ezdaimed. “1 should experiment 
longer before I try it on a human being." 



“Think bow it would bring fame to you," she urged. 
“And think what it would do for the human race. 
You would be the most famous man in tbe world." 

“If I try it on a human, it should be on a man, not 
a woman," be declared. 

“It would bring me fame, too," Tarra replied soft- 
ly, coming closer to him and touching his soft hairless 
face with her hand. “For my sake, will you?" 

Jol Herrick laughed a quick nervous lau|^ as be 
dismissed his fears. “All rig^t," be agreed. “We will 
start the treatments tomMTOW. 
In three or four weeks we 
should know the results.” 

“In three or four weeks we 
will be famous," the girl de- 
clared. Then she called from 
tbe doorway, “III be back in 
the nxHniog.” 

A FEW minutes later she was 
in her own sun chamber, 
Q9T9 removing tbe robe from 
her shoulders. 

“I saw and beard all,” tbe 
robot said. 

’'Yes, and tomorrow I begin 
the treatments," Tarra cried as 
tbe slipped wearily down on tbe 
couch. 

And in the days and weeks 
that followed, during tbe proc- 
ess of being treated, Tarra 
Greghold began to fill out, to 
acquire a new voluptuous 
round ness in her body. Her 
eyes sparkled with new life. 
Her hair grew kwg and heavy 
and feD in a blood cascade 
around her broadening shoul- 
ders, supf^ with new, firm 
strength. 

But Jol Herrick, in his eagerness to chart tbe 
changes in tbe girl, failed utterly to perceive tbe grow- 
ing beauty of tbe girl. Tarra noted this with chagrin, 
but managed to conceal her fedings. Tbe time would 
soon come, she feh, when be would be ooly too wiDmg 
to come to ber. 

Tbe thought of ber ultimate triuro(^ when he 
should finally realize bow much superior she was to 
ber sisters, and when his enootions would be awakened, 
as they must be, gave her great anticipatory pleasure. 
In fact, as tbe ^ys passed, she found berself experi- 
encing tbe gamut of human emotions as she never had 
feK them — so intense, so strong, so vibrant. 

And ber brain worked amaxingly well — so that she 
planned ior long hours, of tbe future. 

And as tbe days went by, something strange and 
fierce seized bold of her, a driving force that ate at ber 
mind like some atavistic hunger. With tbe growing 
strength of ber body, there came also a craving for 
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power. It wu like ooe of Herrick’s huge rats gnawing 
at her vitab. She cooldnt stop now. 

One day, in Herrick’s laboratory, she stood watch* 
ing his slender body now so much weaker than her 
own. A smile of pl^ure was on her lips. 

**The treatments, you say, are over?” she asked 
softly. 

Herrick looked up and smiled wearily. The strain 
of the pest month had drained from him most of his 
normal strength and vitality. 

“Yes, they are over,” be replied as he looked proud- 
ly at her tensed body, now so round and full in the 
clinging gown she wore. “They are over . . . and a 
o>mplete success. Perhaps now we can begin to re- 
store all mankind to full vitality and strength, as soon 
as another expedition can be sent to Venus for more 
of this hormone compound.” 

“And in the meantime?” Taira asked. 

1 have enough of my compound in this re- 
frigerator to take care of half a hundred persons.” 

“Half a hundred ” Tarra smiled wryly. “But bow 
will you convince the World Committee that your 
hormone is a success? Not by treating a half hun- 
dred?” 

“No,” Herrick nodded. “I think yw are proof 
enough. When I show them how much superior you 
are to all other humans, they must believe.” 

Tarra laughed. Back in her sun chamber Q9T9 
would be watching her and listening to her at this mo- 
ment. Now was the time for her to strike her first 
blow. 

“I have been hoping you would say that,” she said. 
“1 have been preparing for it. For weeks I have been 
training myself to do various athletic feats. Have you 
ever beard of the ancient Olympics of the barbaric 
30 th century? They had a series of events they called 
the decathalon, to discover which was the best all 
’round athlete — running, jumping, throwing. The rec- 
ords set in 1964 have never been beaten. In the 31st 
century, as you probably know, the Olympics were 
dropp^. Now, 1 believe 1 can break the Decathalon 
record set in 1964!” 

Jol Herrick looked at the girl with surprise and 
nodded. 

“It would be dramatic,” be said with a start 'The 
World Comnuttee would have to believe then.” 

“Why not call a meeting of the Committee for to- 
morrow afternoon?” Tarra suggested. “Hold it in the 
great centra] park in the city. I shall be there at fif- 
teen o’clock.” 

And as J <4 Herrick opened the door of bb labora- 
tory for tbe girl to leave, bb band was trembling and 
hb pale blue eyes were glbtening with moisture. 

“Tomorrow will be tbe greatest day of my Ufe,” be 
said. 

And a few minutes later, when Tam had returned 
to her apartment and was greeted by her robot slave, 
she too threw back her bead and said, “Tomorrow win 
be tbe greatest day of my life.” 



And then she looked at tbe little being before her 
and added, “tonight you wfll go to Jol Herrick’s la- 
boratory and destroy all the hormone compound 
which be has there. I want no rival.” 

Q9T9’s cold metallic eyes sparked wHh electric in- 
tensity. *^My mistress,” be sa^, “b proving that she 
b woftby of being ruler of tbe world” 

CHAPTER in 
Ruler of the World 

'^ARRA GREGHOLD sat quietly in her transport 
car with her robot slave as she watched with 
amusement tbe arrival of tbe World Committee at tbe 
meeting place in tbe great park. Old and feeble, most 
of them were. They arrived sin^y, each with hb 
private robot supporting hb tottering form. They 
were thin and weak with deep sunken eyes and owl- 
wise faces, and hairless, shiny pates. 

Tarra, from tbe shelter of her car, watched Jol 
Herrick talk to the forty or more members of the as- 
sembled Committee. saw him display ooe of hb 
huge white rats. She saw him talk earnestly and 
fervidly as old Dr. Netberstone, bead of tbe Com- 
mittee, shook a bony finger under tbe young man’s 
nose as thouj^ challenging him to prove what be had 
said. 

Then she saw Herrick turn in her directioo and mo- 
tion to her to come forth from her private car. 

. Tarra stepped into view, and b^d tbe cry of 
amaxement t^t went up from tbe members of tbe 
Committee. She smiled to herself as she realized what 
a sensation she must be to tbeir pale eyes — like a 
woman out of some ancient bbtory book, an Amazon 
direct from the war-filled soth century or the even 
more primitive periods. And as she walked strai^t 
toward old Dr. Netberstone with mighty strides, she 
saw the <^d phflosopber blink and shake hb bead with 
wonder. 

“My name b Tarra Gregbold,” she said to the Com- 
mittee in a strong, dear, vibrant voice. “I propose to 
prove to you that I am as strong as Dr. Herrick has 
just DOW tdd you. My robot has in hb right hand a 
timepiece such as tbe andents used, with the same 
time intervab that they used. Dbtances have been 
marked off in the park here, as you note. I now fur- 
ther prc^x»e to attempt to break the decathalon rec- 
ords set in tbe Olympics of 1964.” 

Tarra quietly waited, the smile stiff on her face, as 
Jol Herrick quickly explained to tbe members of tbe 
Committee what tbe Olyn^ucs were and what the De- 
cathakm events consist^ of. 

Then tbe girl nodded to her robot, and began one 
by one, to go throu^ tbe events of tbe ancient De- 
cathalon, running faster, jumping better, and throw- 
ing farther than any human ever done before. At 
tbe coodusioQ of tlM extraordinary performance, tbe 
members of tbe Committee feebly gathered around 
her, croaking their hoarse coogratulatioas. Only Dr. 
Netberstone shook hb head in doubt 
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'^ARRA allowed Q9T9 to drape a robe troimd ber 
^ bare abouldera. Tbra the a paper from ber 
robot aod held it out to tbe tall, anpilar bead of tbe 
Committee. 

^’Doctor,*’ she said quietly, *Hhis paper is a copy 
of JuUo Justin’s will written in 3449, just before be 
died and left tbe world-empire to the Committee. 
Surely you know of it?” 

Dr. Netberstone lifted bis eyes to tbe girl wbo tow- 
ered over bim and at Jol Herrick wbo stood beside ber, 
and a look of sudden fear swept across his thin face. 

”What does this mean?” the old philosopher asked. 

”lt means t hat I have just carried out tbe terms of 
Julio Justin’s will — and I hereby claim tbe rulersbip 
of the world. For over four hundred years you have 
ruled by this will. I now dissolve tlw World Com- 
mittee — for always. Gentlemen, I am your new ruler 
by Julio Justin’s own will!” 

Tarra looked with continued amusement at tbe con- 
fusion her words had caused among tbe feeble mem- 
bers of the group. She saw with pleasure Herrick’s 
complete bewilderment. And Dr. Netberstone was 
squinting up at her as though be thought her nuid. 
Here was something, she knew, that these weak old 
men were unable to answer. She knew that in this or- 
derly world where everything went by rote and right 
that her legal claim was answerable. She had ful- 
filled tbe obligations of Justin’s will and centuries of 
idle life and easy ways had made the ratire human 
race an easy prey to ber physical superiority and 
stronger will. 

Tarra Gregbold laughed an arrogant, disdainful 
laugh. Then she turned to Q9T9 and said, “Take me 
to tbe World Conference Hall. That will be my tem- 
porary palace until I can have a new one buQt.” 

In tbe days that followed, the strong hand of Tarra 
Gregbold became all important through the huge 
world city of Shago which she now dominated. Robots 
and humans alike were mobilixed to do ber bidding. 
.\ltbougb no new building work had been done for 
over four hundred years, Tarra ordered that a new 
palace be built for ber on tbe grounds of tbe great 
central park in the middle of the city — a palace such 
as even Julio Justin bad never imagined. 

It was not to be circular as were all tbe other struc- 
tures in the dty, but cone-shaped with tbe top pin- 
nacle to be her living quarters. And the glass to be 
used was not the semi-transparent material of the 
other buildings, but an opaque glass that admitted 
light and ultra violet rays of the sun and that allowed 
her to look out without being seen — a glass whose use 
had been known as early as the sotb century. 



Touring the first nxmlb, the various men and 
women who were <Kdered to tbe task of working 
on the new palace fell in their tracks. Some of 
died of burst hearts, utterly incapable of tbe sustained 
physical effort whi^ Tarra was now demanding of 
them. 



And Tarra, tbe new lust for power her, or- 



dered that all robots be put under ber wQl. She com- 
nunded that each person trim did not want to work 
on tbe palace to come to her and vohintarily give up 
his private robot, turning over to Tarra the wfl] con- 
trol that held the robot in bondage. 

Soon the girl was in control of tbe entire robot 
population of the great world dty — nearly ten millicn. 
Ten million robots marched to her omunand. In the 
meantime, tens of thousands of humans died from in- 
ability to take care of themselves. But the palace 
work went on. Robots worked by day and by nig^t, 
ceaselessly raising tbe palace, level upon level. 

And then, one evening shortly after it was finished, 
Tarra stood upon tbe topmost point of ber towering 
palace and looked out over the strangely motionless 
dty below ber. Q9T9 stood beside her. 

“These humans of yours are weak things,” Q9T9*s 
vmce box dicked. “Tbe dty is too good for them.” 
Tarra looked down at her little metal slave and 
nodded. 

“Exactly,” she agreed, “the city is too good for 
these puny humans. They die like flies when they 
have to work.” 

“Why not outcast them to the great dry plains out- 
side the dty’s dome and let them find their own shel- 
ter?” the robot suggested eagerly, his eyes sparkling. 
“The dty is of no use empty,” Tarra replied. 
“There arc ten million robots in the dty. They 
would give your dty life and energy.” 

“life and energy!” Tarra repeated as she looked 
up through the transparent dome overhead at the 
night sky. “That is what 1 admire. I could be ruler 
of a kingdom of deathless robots. I could achieve any- 
thing then — anything!” 

“And there would be death to all humans?” Q9T9 
asked slyly. 

“There would be death to all humans,” Tarra re- 
plied. Then she paused as a new thou^t struck her. 
“But when I died, who would lead the robots?” 

Q9T9 replied with care. “Before you died, you 
could command ail robots to cbey me, releasing your 
will control to me. Then I would be ruler until tbe 
rust of eternity struck at our vitals.” 

Tarra Gr^old looked down at her robot slave 
suspiciously. “I’ll allow no ambitions, mechanical one. 
until my normal life has ended.” 

Then she sighed as she looked out over the vast 
city, thinking of pony, weak Jol Herrick for whom she 
had made all this effort, “If only there were a man 
worthy of me in tbe whole world . . . perhaps then 
there could be a race of humans worthy of inheriting 
this empire and carrying <» my work.” 

But, as she spoke, Q9T9’s eyes sparked maliciously. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Bearded Strainer 

TN the terrible days that followed when Tam Greg- 
^ bald’s 30 th century barbaxk rothlessiiess was at its 
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she calltd meetings of thousands of humans at 
a time and had them run through violent exercises. 
Those that dro|q>ed from burst blood vessels and 
ruptured hearts were hauled away by robots and 
dumped into incinerators. The survivors dragged 
themselves wearily back to their couches. 

Tarra knew that the people feared her and hated 
her, but with the new power and strength in her own 
limbs came also a cruel hist for torture. As her body 
had returned to the primitive state of the 20th cen* 
tury, so had her mii^ reverted to the original pas- 
sions of that mad, sentient period. The men — w^, 
hairless, irresolute, bending to her will — aroused in 
her only the utmost disdain. 

Then one day it happened — 

Word came to her that a man had been seised far 
to the west of the city by a wandering group of her 
robots searching through the ancient ruins of a semi- 
barbaric dty of the 21st century. But the strange 
thing was that the man was taller than other men, big- 
ger of frame, stronger, and be bad long black hair 

00 his bead, and be was dressed in tattered rags. 

When Tam Gregbold beard this news from Q9T9, 

she tried to hide from biro the sudden leap of her 
pounding heart, the gkm of eagerness that flushed her 
cheeks. Something inside her seemed to tell that at 
last be was come — the man she had been yearning 
for, the man who would be a fit mate for her. She or- 
der^ him brought to her at once. 

A few hours later, Tarra stood in her central cham- 
ber in the apex of her conical palace, whh Q9T9 at 
her side, the two of them suring at the great gold 
elevator doors that were slowly opening. Through the 
doors came a small file of robots, bringing with them 
in chains such a man as Tam had never seen before. 

He was taller by half a head than she. His black 
hair reached almost to bis shoulders. Fierce, dark 
eyes stared back at her insolently. And Tam could 
see between the tatters of bis clothes the bulging 
muscles of bis arms and thighs, supple and smooth 
with youth. Thb man, she knew, was the man she 
wanted for her matel Tarra smil^ It was the first 
real smile that had softened her face since she bad 
Jol Herrick’s hormones. And as she smiled, she 
motiooed to the muscular one to come clooer. Then 
she ordered the robots from the room. 

**What b your name?** she asked. "And where do 
you c ome from?” 

For a long moment, the huge man stood silently 
gazing back into her eyes. 

"Call me Jork,” he replied in a deep, rumbling voice. 
Then be looked at her full, round^ figure. “And 

1 come from the same place you do.” 

"But that b impomible,” Tam replied. "I have 
never heard of a man like you. I know there are 00 
moFeHkeme. I am the strongest person in the world.” 

Jork looked at her. “Except for me,” be said coldly. 

Tam’s eyes narrowed and a quickening flush came 
to her cheeks. Slowly her fists clenched and un- 



dencbed. The force of Herridt’i hormones had given 
her tremendous powers of courage and love of com- 
bat. And here before her stood, for the first time since 
she had become a gbntess anumg humans, another be- 
ing worthy of battle with her. Intuitively she feh that 
she had to test hb strength, to see if be really were fit 
to be her mate and to help her start a new race of 
super-humans. 

"I am Tam, ruler of the world — because I am the 
strongest,” she cried with passion as she hit the 
chained roan across the face with the back of her 
hand. 

J ORK never blinked an eye nor moved a muscle. In- 
stead be continued to glare back insolently at her. 
Suddenly the girl leaned toward biro, her whole 
manner softened. She caressed bb hair with loving 
and tender fingers. 

"You have beautiful long hair,” she said softly. 
"You and I were meant for each other. The rest of 
humanity b not worth saving, but you and 1 — we have 
a duty and a destiny. I am ruler of all thb great world 
dty. You shall be my consort prince. You shall help 
me rule a kingdom of robots.” 

The man stirred restlessly under her caresses. 
"And what if 1 refuse?” he asked disdainfully. 
Tam stepped back away from him and shook her 
bead. "You wouldn’t dare. I am ruler of Shago and 
nothing can keep me from what I want. And I want 
you.” 

"And if I accept,” the brawny one’s voice rumbled. 
Tam smiled. "We shall be the only human beings 
in a world of rcrfiots. Ten million of them, there are, 
to do our bidding. There b nothing we can’t have, 
nothing we won't be able to do. 

"First we shall kill off all human beings — they are 
of 00 use. Then we shall set out to do all the things 
the human race has never been able to do. Perhaps 
we can set up regular communication with Vmius. Not 
just one trip like the Justin Memorial ExpediUon — 
but a regulv service. Perhaps we can wage war~ 
real war — with the Venusians and bring them under 
our control. They are probably more worthy of living 
than our earthly humans. We might re-colooize earth 
with them, flesh and blood slaves to wait on us and 
our robots. We shall build nx>re and greater dties 
like Shago and make use of all those waste lands which 
history telb us once were fertile and teeming with peo- 
pie. 

“Some day,” she continued, “I shall be empress of 
a greater world than has ever been, and you will be 
my first assistant." 

Jork grinned with sardonic disdain. 

“I too, know something of history,” be said. “And 
if I remember correctly, the barbaric aoth century 
was fun of men — rlictators they called them — who 
were as mad as you. They thought they could kffl 
and pniage aird dominate their world as you now want 
to domiiute yours. But history also tells us that they 
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had their short day, and it was soon over and that even 
Julio Justin was but a brief throwback to that day. 
And DOW you come, you with your return of the bar- 
baric lust — and all because of Herrick’s hormones!” 

Tarra recoiled with surprise. "What do you know 
about Herrick’s hormones?” she cried. 

"What do 1 know about them?” Jork replied bit- 
terly. "I know everything about them, for 1 am J <4 
HerrickI” 

CHAPTER V 
The Robot Army 

"l^OU — HerrickI” Taira cried in amazement. 

^ "But I had all your compound destroyed. You 
can’t be Herrick.” 

The huge man squared his broad muscular shoul- 
ders. 

"Yes, you destroyed all my compound as I found 
when I returned from that test in the park. But you 
forgot the rats that I treated. I made new compound 
from those rats. Then I went away from the dty. I 
treated myself. I wanted to find a way to destroy you. 
Then your robots found and brought me here.” 

The man lifted the heavy gold chains that held his 
arms together. 

"These may bold me now,” be said coldly, "but 
some day 1 shall destroy you.” 

Tarra sank back on a couch. Everything that she 
bad hoped and yearned for was slipping away from 
her. Then she sprang to her feet and rang for her 
robot slave. 

"I’ll make you surrender to me,’* she said fiercely. 
"I’ll have you beaten and tortured until you are ready 
to come to me on your bands and knees.” 

The doors of the golden elevator clicked behind her, 
and she turned to see Q9T9 looking at them with a sly 
glint in bis eyes. 

"You rang for me?” the robot asked. 

Tarra nodded toward Herrick. "Have you known 
all along who be is?” 

Q9T9 bowed slightly. “Yes, my mistress. I thought 
it would give you (Measure to find out for yourself. I 
am only four hundred years old, you know, and I am 
not accustomed to your present 20th century mental 
and physical CDoditi<».” 

Tarra looked from her robot to Herrick. 

"Take him,” she commanded, "to the torture room 
on the 77th floor. I’D show him a lew samples of the 
ancient forms of torture.” 

A few minutes later, Q9T9 was back, bending with 
his mechanical bow to her. 

"Your man,” he clicked out the words, "is fastened 
to the rack of the ancient Inquisition. He awaits your 
[Measure.” 

"You have done well,” Tarra said distractedly. 
Then she turned and looked at her robot closely. 

"Once you made a suggestion, mechanical one, that 
brou^ me to the rule of the world. Perhaps you have 



a suggestion now that could win this man to me.” 

Q9T9 stood motionless, his ^ass lens eyes starmg 
strai^t before him. 

"Yes, I have a suggestion, my mistress,” be replied. 

“What is it?” 

Q9T9 stiffened sHgbtly as though there were an ac- 
tual physical flesh and Uood surge in him to increase 
his stature. Then be replied — 

"As ruler of the world you can never win this man. 
No man’s love can be won on the torture rack. It is 
as a woman that you roust win him. For as be is the 
only man in the world fit to be your mate, so you are 
the only woman in the world worthy of him. Go to him 
as a woman, offering him your love and an equal share 
in your rule.” 

"'DUT 1 can’t do that. 1 am the ruler — I *h»n never 
give that up!” 

"Of course not," Q9T9 insisted. “But you can ap- 
pear to. (^ve me temporary rule over the will-con- 
tre^ of the robots. You can then go to him, not as 
world ruler but as a woman. In the I will 

wait for you to return. The plan is tbe only one that 
will succeed.” 

Tarra Greghold shook her head doubtfully. But 
she walked over to tbe instrument-panel on the gold 
desk, touched a button that tuned her in to every one 
of the ten millt(Mi robots in tbe world city. 

"Hear roe, robots of Shago,” she said. "Until I re- 
turn you will take your orders from Q9T9. Your wfll- 
controls for that time will be under bis command.” 

Then Tarra walked over to tbe gold elevator. But 
before she entered the cage, she faced her robot slave 
again. 

“And just to make certain that you do not play me 
false, ambitious one, I retain my will-control over you 
and I order you not to leave this room untfl I return.” 

The girl stepped back into the elevator. It was not 
until the doors were closing behind her that she saw 
Q9T9 hurrying to the gold desk to touch the button 
that would put him in contact with the ten mOikm 
robots. A moment of su^Mcion seized her, but tbe 
doors closed and she dropped in an instant to tbe 77th 
floor, doubt and fear momentarily forgotten. 

As she left the elevator and walked past the guard 
of robots who stood outside tbe double-thick doors of 
the ancient torture room, she noticed their rapt at- 
tention as though they were listening to a message. 

She motioned to one of tbe robots to open tbe doors 
for her. He didn’t move — an unthinkable faihire to 
obey! With a gasp of exasperation, Tarra seized the 
door handles and drew it open. Tlim as she stepped 
into the torture room, she turned and looked at tbe 
group of robots. 

They were marching stiffly toward her. 

“CTOP where you are,” she cried. 

^ Tbe rob^ marched closer. Something was 
wrong. Then she realized that she no longer had bold 
over their will-contn^. Could Q9T9 really have 
played her false? 
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The thought struck her like a blow, sending her 
reeling back into the room. Quickly she bc 4 ted the 
doors on the inside. Had all this scheme merely been 
a plan of her own robot’s to gain control over her? 

In her bewildered mind, the pieces of the puzzle 
began to fit together — Q9T9’s first suggestion about 
world power, his advice to kill off all humans, his idea 
of releasing the wilhcontrols of ten million robots to 
him. It was all clear to her now. 

Not seeing the mao stretched grotesquely on the 
torture rack, Tarra ran to the side of the room and 
looked out through the glass walls at the scene far 
below. Thousands and tens of thousands of robots 
were marching steadily toward the conical tower. From 
all directions they came, marching in that queer 
strained, not quite stiff way of theirs. And on they 
came, crowding on each other’s heels, millions of them, 
coming at the bidding and command of her own robot 
slave, Q9T9. 

Fm- the first time she noticed the man on the rack. 
She went over and released hb bonds. 

When be bad rubbed hb arms and legs and restored 
their circulation, Tarra took him over to look down on 
the sight in the area around the conical tower. Mil- 
lions of robots were now there, milling around, wait- 
ing for further command from Q9T9. 

She pointed down. **And like a fool, I gave con- 
trol of the robot army to my perstmal robot, Q9T9. 
He has used me to get the rule of the world him^f. 
You’ve got to help me get out of thb.” 

The huge man beside her smiled wryly. “A while 
ago you spoke of torturing me. Now you beg my help 
Why should I help?” 

Tarra drew herself to her full height and looked 
Herrick full in the eyes. But before she could speak, 
be seized her the slxMilders and held her firmly at 
arm’s length from him. 

**Wben you were in the saddle,” be said to her, hb 
lips narrowing into a fine line, “it was all right for you 
to kill off thousands of poor, weak human beings, lluit 
satisfied your hunger for power and your appetite fcM* 
cruelty. But now, when your own life b in danger, 
you beg me to help you, to save you. 

*Xbten closely,” be rumbled from deep in his beard, 
**I*ve waited for thb moment ever since that day in 
the park when you broke old Doctor Netherstooe’s 
heart. You got yourself Into thb mess — now get your- 
self out of iti” 

CHAPTER VI 

The Cnttadcrt* Battle Ajcc 

'^ARR.^ said not a word as she recoiled back from 
^ the vehemence of the young scientist’s accusation. 
Further and further she shrank back into bersdf. AH 
the months of rule and power began to dissolve into a 
mbt as though it had never happened. All the urging 
in her body for ruthless rule itself in a realization 
that she was in love with this strange, powerful, 



mao who had the peaceful eyes of Jol Herrick but the 
voice and body of a Viking god. Thb man suddenly 
became more important to her than anything she had 
ever known before, more important even than the 
death that waited for her outsit the door. 

Without realizing quite what she was doing, she 
threw her arms around Herrick’s neck and pressed her 
Ups to hb. 

“If you won’t help me to Uve,” she cried, “then help 
me to die.” 

Herrick pushed her away from him with violence. 

The girl threw herself at hb feet. “Thb room b 
filled with instrximents of torture weapons of death 
and of warfare out of the ancient days,” Tarra sobbed. 
“Choose any of them and kill roe. That b all I de- 
serve.” 

Herrick stepped back away from her just as a heavy 
thud sounded at the great golden doors. He looked at 
the doors and then around at the haphazard collection 
of ancient relics that filled the room. 

Disregarding the girl completely, he walked around 
picking up a device here and there. A huge battle aze 
dating from the 13th century crusade made hb eyes 
light with pleasure as be swung it in a half arc about 
hb bead. Another queer metal object drew hb atten- 
tion. He held it awkwardly in hb hands, examining 
H carefully. Touching a certain spot, be was startled 
when the device roared into action and he saw a row 
of neat round boles appear in the wood rack across 
the room. He looked at it closer. 

He picked up another object. Aiming it away from 
himself, be touched a series of knobs and levers and 
suddenly an electric fiame shot forth. Thb, too, be 
knew was a weapon of ancient times. 

Tarra, from her place on the floor, watched the 
man go frcMn object to object. Finally be turned and 
came toward her. 

“What chance have we if they break down the 
doors?” be asked her. 

Tarra shook her bead. “Our <mly hope b to get 
back up to the tower room where Q9T9 b. When I 
gave him power over the wili-controb of the robots, I 
retained my power over hb will-control and I forbade 
him from living that room. As long as be can keep 
me from him, be b master of the robots. If we can 
win our way to him, I can get back the will-ccmtrrHs 
over the robots.” 

UERRICK looked at her and smiled. “For the 
^ ^ first time in my Ufe I face a fight. And 1 find 
I like the idea. If I most die, I want to (fie fighting. 
And with these strange weapons . . . perhapa we 
may win.” 

At that instant, the girl screamed as the gold doors 
crashed in and robots tumbled into the room. 

“Stay close behind me,” Herrick ordered, and he 
swung around to face the oncoming robots. 

With a roar of joy, be pressed the trigger <m the 
marhine gim and sent a whiplash of bullets that cut 
down the front ranks of the mechanical bemgs. It 
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was chaos at ooce — with those that were shot down 
still trying to advance althou^ their lower prt^lUng 
mechanisms had failed. It was like le^ess nKn try- 
ing to walk. And behind them pushed hordes more 
of robots, blindly advancing on the couple in the 
room. 

But soon the sheer weight of the metal robots them- 
selves, pushing forward on the front immobile ranks, 
began to crxtsh those in front and in the middle. There 
was a steady crunch of breaking metal as the mechan- 
ical beings kept pushing forward bc^lessly against 
those in front, even before the machine gun was empty 
and had to be thrown aside. 

Tarra smiled up at Herrick as he turned to look at 
her. “Rather horrible, isn’t it?” she said. 

Herrick looked across the mass of metal robots, 
and the girl could see him grinning to himself. 

“If we get up on that table over there,” he said 
to her, “we can jump over on to the bodies of the ro- 
bots and walk on top of them as far as the elevators. 
The central cage is empty, I can see.” 

Tarra and Herrick lea^ H^tly to the table top. 
Bat before climbing out over the sea of robots that 
stretched before them to the doors, Herrick picked up 
the battle axe and the electric flame thrower. Wirii 
these under his arm, he helped Tarra in jumping from 
one robot bead to the next, like crossing a brook on 
small stones. 

Once in the gold elevator, the two breathed easier. 
Up they shot to the apex of Taira’s conical palace. 

“If I can but come face to face with Q9T9, be will 
have to obey me,” Tarra stated. “He is under my 
will-contrd the moment I face him.” 

As the elevator stopped and the doms slid quietly 
<^>en, Herrick stood firm, his flame thrower ready. 

Tarra screamed as a score of robots came rushing 
into the small cage, giving the two no chance to get 
out into the room beyond. With the fitting instinct 
of a cornered animal, Herrick let loose the jet of flame 
from the flame throwing machine. 

There was a sudden flash and the robot directly in 
front of Herrick sank to his knees and fell forwiutl. 
As his head slipped by Herrkk, the metal seared a 
path across his arm — die robot’s head was red hot! 

Again the flame roared forth with the force of a bolt 
of lightning, and again, and again. And each time, a 
robot fell, his metal mechanisms fused together in the 
terrific heat of the electric flame. 

Then, suddenly, the flame throwing machine was 
dead . . . useless. And in that same instant, before 
the rest of the robi^ could comer them in the cage, 
the two leaped out into the room. 

'"pARRA shrank back behind Herrick as she saw 
^ the remaining half dosen robots advancing on them 
— ci^dly, unmwtionally, ruthlessly, obeying a com- 
mand they bad no capacity to dbobey. 

She saw Herrick hunch his powerful shoulders in 
eagerness. Then she watched as he leaped forward, 
the great huge battle axe swinging in a vast circle over 



hb head. And she beard bis cry of joy as the axe 
crunched deep into the metal brain pan of the first 
robot 

From behind him, she watched the fierce battle that 
ensued. Once the robots had Herrick almost sur- 
rounded and were coming at him fr(Mn all sides. But 
the next instant he swung the axe low, like some an- 
cient Crusader cutting a swathe through the lines of 
the Saracens. With the last swing of the great two 
bladed axe, Herrick brought down one of the two re- 
maining robots, but the ancient shaft broke in bis 
hands. 

The last robot came unswerving toward Herrick 
and the huge man spread his legs apart to meet the 
rush of the other. With his bare hands, be seized the 
robot and bent it over. The muscles on his back and 
anns stood out as he struggled with the metal being, 
but gradually inch by inch, the robot began to bend, 
the metal plates cracking under the terrific strain. 
When Herrick stood erect, be turned and faced Tarra, 
blood flowing from a dozen or more wounds. A smile 
was on his lip* 

“1 never knew what joy it is to fight,” be said. 

Then the two humans, remembering what they had 
come for, stepped around the elevator shaft and ap- 
proached the desk at which Q9T9 was standing. 

“Order the robots to halt where they are,” com- 
manded Tarra, facing the robot. 

StifBy Q9T9 bowed and gave the order. The dull 
thunder of moving robots below ceased and all be- 
came quiet. 

“Now discmmect your metal brain,” Tarra went 
on relentlessly. 

The robot’s hands moved to obey. 

“No!” snapped Herrick suddenly. “Tell him to 
stop.” 

With a question in her eyes Tarra obeyed, turning 
to Herrick in puzzlement. He met bee gaze levelly. 

“Tell him to give me absolute control of the ro- 
bots,” be demanded. 

For an instant Tarra stared, then obediently she 
gave the command. “I am yours to rule as you will,” 
she murmured softly, “and to prove it 1 surrender also 
the wfll-contrd of Q9T9.” 

With a gleaming exultance in ^ eyes, Herrick 
snatched her to him and planted a kiss on her lips. 
Then he strode to the instrument panel, threw the 
switch and spoke with firm decision. 

“Robots of ShMgo, all of you, disconnect your brain 
controls!” * 

Beside him, QpTp’s metallic arms obeyed, in com- 
pany with every other robot in Shago. As the last 
wire was severed, bis metal body crashed to the floor, 
a limp heap of cold metal. From the floors below, 
and from the street outside, came a great crash of col- 
lapsing metal bodies, then silence; silence that was 
not disturbed. 

“The new Adam and Eve will need no robots,” said 
Herrick masterfully as he took Tarra into his arms. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Golden Girl 

J OHN KALEN sat alone, shxwljr sipping his 
brandy. Once he looked atoond when be heard 
the word "Raleit* in a hoarse wlusper. But it 
was not repeated. He shrugged and motioned to his 
waiter for another bottle. 

The evening wore on. John sq>ped comfortably, 
kept agfow by alcohol fumes which affected him pe- 
culiarly in combinatioo with the mnsic. The feelhig, 
that events in^xnded, crawled throu^ hb brain per- 
sistently; he was here for some definite reason. What 
reason? 

Be sunk into a lethargic reverie, but was none the 
leas conscious of his surroundings. Gradually be be- 
came aware that someone occupied the chair across 



the table from him. Someone different — strikingl 
"Jolm Kttlen" the voice was low, soft, musical. The 
gears clicked in his brain. A tiny beam of recollec- 
tion flashed, but faded before he caught its meaning. 
His eyes focused slowly on the golden girl across the 
table. 

She teat a golden girl. Her skin, though creamy 
white, seemed to shed a i^owing, golden enumatioo, as 
if — or did he imagine it? — as if it were radio-activel 
The whole room faded from his mind and he saw 
only the girL Her slim, graceful body leaned forward 
sli^tly above the table. Her Ups were parted just a 
hit. Her hair eras spun gold, twined about her head 
like the halo of an exotic goddess. Her arms, resting 
li^tly on the table-top, had been modeled by the 
master sculptor of all beauty. 
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"John KmUn** sbe said, "you are here at the ap- 
pointed time. Everything is ready.” 

Kaien was more than sober now. Hb eyes searched 
hers ciosely but found no telltale signs of the adven- 
turess. was a mystery — and yet somehow sbe 
knew of himl Had he btea drunk enough — ? No. 
There were no blank spaces of memory to be ac- 
counted for. 

His mind raced. Sbe knew something be did not 
know. He must learn what it was. 

“Ready?” He asked, puasled. The radio-active 
emanation from her skin bothered hb eyes. He could 
not look steadily at b«r. It was like heat waves over 
a summer field; wavering all about her body. They 
hovered even outside the shimmering white silk of bw 
shirtwaist. 



Who was this golden girl 
whoso body glowed with radium, 
whoso touch was certain death? 



When he glanced away from her, hb eyes regbtered 
nothing. She had filled hb entire conscious mind in 
an instant, and hb eyes acted as if be bad been star- 
ing at the sun. Sbe had come — and eyes and thoughts 
had room for nothing ebe. 

“I am /a/w,'* she said, smiling as if that explained 
everything. 

“So?" John tried to lead her on. A little frown 
puckered to brow. 
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‘*Tbe boat is waiting,** she continued after a mo* 
meot*s hesitation, “It la stocked and fueled. The crew 
is aboatd. They expect you tonight. Have you the 
money?’* 

Joto Kakn’s mind raced feverishly. Wt he mb- 
taken? Was this impresskm of her radio-active skin 
merdy alcohol fumes in hb brain? 

*^H£ NEGATION impinged Uself on hb consdous- 
^ ness tike a i^iystcal blow. The influence, which 
bad guided him gently thus far, heraaie a driving 
force, killmg any doubt copcer nin g her. That one 
word “NO” had seemed to come from within hb brain 
— yet be could have sworn be beard it, tool 

Re beard hb own voice, as if it were far in the db- 
tanoe, ask softly: 

**What boat, Jalu?” As if the use of her strange 
name were habitual, and cooimooplace. 

Her eyes widened incredulously. 

“Why, the Mary Atm.** 

Hb father’s amdliary-motored schooner! The law- 
yers had mentioDed it He knew H existed. He beard 
Jaki’s voice again. 

“You have the mooey?** 

Now ii John Kalen badnt been safely and suddenty 
a millionaire be wouldn't have been here. And if he 
hadn*t been a millioiiaire he wouldn*t have admitted 
having the money that was m hb pocket He wasn’t 
a complete iooL He thou^t qoi^y of the risks in- 
volved, and again be beard hb own voice answering, 
calmly, clearly — before be planned to speak: 

“I have seven thousand dollars.** 

“That b right” answered raatter-of-factly. 
“Tlien we are ready.** 

J OHN KALEN bad been drunk for a week or it 
wouldn’t have happened. If it had ha(^>ened to 
anyone else, it wouldn’t have mattered. 

A certain combination opens a safe. By the same 
token it required an exact combination of characters, 
circumstances, and events to unlock one of the strang- 
est mysteries ever overlooked by arcfaeologicai- 
minded historians. 

First of all, Kalen had to be a miHioaaire. He was. 
Second, if be had made the money himself be would 
have bm somewhere working to keep it. But he 
didn’t make it. Hb father, Jacob Kalen— 

Jacob Kalen — had willed ft to him; in gold bars in 
the safe deposit vaults of a New York bank. John 
had converted the bars into cash within twenty-four 
boars after he received hb legacy. 

John Kalen had seen hb fathtf twice that be could 
remember. Both times they bad vbited for an hour 
at the military school where John had spent the six 
years between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 

During hb four years at college, John had reedved 
exactly three letters in lieu of calls! 

Those three letters were three successive promises 
to reveal a strange and proud heritage upon John’s 



graduation froocoOege. 

Tmtead, three wwks balon hb final examfnatiann, 
had come a cryptic note from the att or neys who seat 
bb allowanoe and reported hb enrapnrtet. It toU of 
hb btber’S death at sea, of the wQl which left every- 
thing to John Kalen, and of the necfsaity for him to 
obtain hb degree, and then come direct to New York 
and call upon said attome 3 rs. 

Four weeks had passed since th** date. AH condi- 
tions had been fulfilled. John Kalen was on hb own. 
He knew nothing about himself or hb people. He had 
$1,603^.00 in the bank, and $7,OOODO in hb 
pocket! 

A PROGRESSIVE attempt to drown hb sense of 
futility, of fear, and a bint of sorrow, had started 
on upper Broadway with a group of boys from rrJhy 

But they had ^ left John after that first nig^ 
while he kept on drinking hb way downtown. The 
secemd ni^t he had gone hb way akae. Tike fifth 
night found him along the waterfront. 

He had been attracted to the docks as if drawn by 
a magnet IDs feet had borne straight (if a little 
unsteadily) to a certain dim entrance; down three 
steps, and across the room to a specific table. He 
moved like an automaton; as if habit had trained him 
to a definite path lo that hb senses functioned when 
hb knowledge failed. 

It was not of hb own conscious choice or voUUoo 
that be had sought out the one spot on the whole street 
which was frequented chiefly by IDndui, Egyptians, 
and Latins of t^ more mystic type, sailors who talk<w| 
of history as well aa grog. 

The walb of the room were bung with smoke-be- 
grimed oriental tapestries. Three bare l e g ged omsi- 
dans squatted on a tiny platform in one corner, coax- 
ing weM music from some instruments made appar- 
ently from bamboo. Figures moved back and forth 
to t^ bar. Waiters, all of an oriental caste, slithered 
about among the tables, incooq>icuously. 

John was young. He bad starved for advmture, 
dreamed of it. There had been strange stirrings in 
bb blood through the long years of school. He had 
devoured astronomy, touring the universe in hb mind. 
Hb space ships had been telescopes but they had built 
a craving. And here within hb grasp was a goldem 
girl, hiring him aboard hb own shipl Toward what 
adventures be could not guess. 

She started to rise, but sat down again when he 
made no move. 

“My dothes. My hotel The lawyers.” He spoke 
half to himself. 

“Your dothes are aboard. Also yom new outfits 
for shipboard and the tropics, also the Dresta wear. 
“Your hotel b paid. Your lawyers were infonned.” 

He kxAed at her dazedly. “When?’* 

“Yesterday, John Kalen,” she an s w ered slowly. 

“Drexa wear?’* be repeated uncertainly. 

course! You will need H before we readi the 
end of the Moon Trafl.” 
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He leaned across the tabk toward her, bat a star- 
tled look came into her eyes and she leaned back 
qui^ly. 

“Nol No!” she said, as sharply as her soft tones 
permitted. “Not yet! You most not come dose. My 
touch would be death until after you have passed 
through the shower ^ray.” 

John looked unconvinced for an instant But he 
had fdt a strange, tin|^inf sensatkm in his lower 1^ 
for some minutes, and they had been dosest to her, 
under the table. Radlo-activef Shewajradio-actbre! 

“You’re not — human, Jahi?” he asked hesitantly. 

Jalu laughed, a tinkling lau^, like bells acron the 
water. She was ethereal in her beauty, exquisite, 
more perfect than a woman had a right to bet 

“Human? Yes, John, perhaps too human! I like 
you.” 

Jahi’s bead tihed back as she laughed again. John 
cau^ his breath at the maddening beauty of her 
skin, the curve of her neck and throat His eyes 
feasted on her ^ory despite that wavering, gol^ 
emanatioc which surrounded her. 

Her white sOk waist was open in a V at her throat 
As she leaned forward again, his eye a bit of 

color on her skin, revealed as her body ttimed slightly. 
He glanced away to ease his eyes, then back again. 
It was still there as she cupped her chin in her hands, 
smiling across at him. 

*^ou,” be said, nodding downward toward her 
breast, “are tattoo^, Jahi?” 

She ^anced down, then up again, adjusting her 
waist, the twinkle in her eyes still ahve. 

“It’s the token,” she said, smQing again, as if that 
explained everything. “Shall we go now? You 
mustn’t come within a yard of me. It isn’t safe.” 

And John Kalen made the break as he had felt he 
would. The influence, thou^ passive, still guided his 
thoui^its. And be wanted adventure! 

And the Mary Ann was his own pr<^)ertyl 

And Jalu was a very desirable mystery! 

“AU right,” he said. “I’m ready.” 

CHAPTER n 

The Good Ship “Mary Aim” 

" I 'HE Mary Atm loomed, a gaunt skdeton in the 
darkness, before John Kalen’s unaccustomed eyes. 
He could hear the suck and push of the swell as H 
Upped against the planking on Che dock. The ship 
nrnved sli^tly, enough to make her seem alive. He 
could see stars winking throu^ the rigging. There 
was no moon. 

Only Jahi was dearly visible. The golden emana- 
tions of ha body brought every curve and every fea- 
ture into bold relief, Hke a human firefly. He could 
see that she was smiling at him — yet be knew kis face 
must be only an indistinct blur in the shadows. 

For just an instant he beshated, was tempted to 



bolt Events were s w eepin g him out to sea. This 
strange, allariDg golden girl was taking him into the 
unknown! He felt smothered. Then he Uu^ied, on- 
certainly. The Mary Amt was his own pr op ert y . 
The unknown world he feared was the world hU 
father had known and loved. 

“Shall we go aboard?” Jain’s voice ahnoet caressed 
him with its soft magic. 

“Of course.” For the third time that evening he 
heard his own vmce answer, as if he, himsdf, had 
nothing to do with the dedskm. 

“Come tiien.” Jalu emitted a km, btrdKke, whis- 
tling note, and the schooner came suddenly to life. 

Lights splashed long yellow fingers along the deck. 
Long beams shot out from unsusperffd portholes. 
The sound of running feet sounded from every quar- 
ter of the boat. A section of rafl swung back and a 
gangplank slid to the pier at John’s feet A light 
played down to show the way aboard. 

Jalu, her halo faded now in the glare of li^bt, 
nodded for John Kalen to lead the way. 

On de<^ two men in officer’s uniforms stood at 
salute. They stood straight and tall, with musdes 
bulging under trim uniforms, as if they were playing 
a part but must not be examined too closely. J<te 
was keenly conscious of the fact that their bodes shed 
that same radio-active emanation which had made 
Jalu seem other than human. His arm raised in 
salute; be didn’t raise it, it raised! The men re- 
laxed. 

Jalu passed him quickly. She nodded her head to 
the officers as she said: 

“Let me show you to your cabin, John Kalen.” 
And the pause between her enunciation of his first and 
last names sent a thrill of wonder cha.sing up and down 
his s[Hne. That pause had made the word “Kalen” 
sound like a title, ^keo reverently; more than that, 
as she spoke his last name it seemed to John that Jalu 
had bent her knees and bowed ber bead almost im- 
perceptibly. 

Jo^ was unconscious of his feet or his course as 
be followed his golden guide aft. Jalu stepped aside 
at the door of a roomy cabin, fitted in mahogany and 
gleaming brass. She bowed again. 

“Yon win find everything in order, J(^ Kalen,” 
she said. “You are tired. Michael win attend you. 
Good-ni^it.” 

The door dosed behind him. John was alone. His 
eyes wanted to dose, like a runner eidiaosted after 
a long race, he sank into a chair. The reaction, after 
a week of sleepless roistering, the effect of watching a 
wavering golden h«ln for two hours, had been hyp- 
notic. His eyelids drooped, his bead sank forward. 
John Kalen slept. 

The cabin door opened. A soft-footed Irishman, 
with eyes that twixikled like stars over KHlaniey, 
moved sOently about arrangag the bed, dimming the 
ligh t, and finally holding a glass to the sleeper’s tips. 
John drank it without even roaring enou^ to open 
his eyes. 
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J OHN KALEN awoke to the feel of motion. He 
lay wide>eyed, puzzling at his surnnindings. Sun- 
light streamed into the room from a window above his 
b^. His eyes roved over the mahogany paneled 
walls, the gleaming yellow metal trim. His momen- 
tary panic vanished as he recalled the unbelievable 
events of the night before. He had come aboard his 
own ship voluntarily, had been shown to his cabin. 

He did not renwmber coming to bed, yet here he 
was, in silk pajamas of a finer texture than any be had 
ever seen. His dothes were gone, but in their place a 
uniform, with captain’s insignia, rested across a chair 
— the chair into wbkh be had dropped to fall asleep! 

From the slant of the sunli^t across the cabin, 
John knew that it was early, yet be felt perfectly 
rested. His senses were keen. He wanted to jump up 
and examine this ship of his from stem to stem. But 
some tiny spark of wisdom bade him wait. 

The roll of the ship told him be was on the open 
sea. He inhaled deep lungfuls of the salt air which 
whipped about the cabin. He heard the creak and 
strain of the ri^ng as it held in the fresh breeze. He 
could feel the ship driving through a rolling sea; could 
bear the lapping of the waves against her side. A 
surge of eager life came into bis rested muscles, and 
he started to bum a tune in time with the vessel’s roll. 

The door opened silently and footsteps sounded in 
the room. The door clicked shut. His nostrils keened 
to the steaming aroma of hot food He was hungry; 
desperately hungry! A vmce which held some tiny 
vestige of a brogue made him turn bis eyes at last. 

^'Your breakfast is ready, sir. WQl you have it in 
bed?” 

John’s eyes were searching as he looked at the 
smiling, chubby Irishman beside him. 

“You are Michael?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you can come near roe without danger?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then let me have it, quick. I’m hungry, and I 
want to talk to you.” 

*^es, sir.” Michael arranged the pillows and set 
a little table on the bed so quickly that John knew be 
understood. And as fast as he ate, new dishes were 
set before him. Strawberries with-^ cream, steaming 
oatmeal, bacon and eggs, toast and coffee. 

The pangs of hunger effectively prevented speech 
until be bad finished the last bite and lay back against 
the pillows, smiling. 

“That was a breakfast fit for a king, Michael,” 
John said, but his brow wrinkled at the startled ex- 
pression on Michael’s face. 

The man gulped, reddened, then quickly cleared 
the dishes and table away. 

“Yes, sir,” be said at last, and then, “Do you wish 
to dress, sir?” 

It suddenly occurred to John that fear had not en- 
tered his bead since be wakened. There had been 
wmider. He had b^ curious at the sb^’s motion, 
but not dissatisfied. And yet — ia cahn retrospect — 



this mi^t be a very clever kidnapingl 
With a quick motion he threw back the covers and 
swung his legs over the side of the bed. His feet landed 
on velvet sUf^rs, and Michael was putting them oo 
his feet all in an instant. His eyes, noted a little 
heap of trinkets on the massive bureau; bis wallet 
and the contents of bis pockets. 

John crossed the room, on legs not yet steadied to 
the sea, and counted the money. It was all there. Sud- 
denly he began to hum again. He doffed his pajamas 
and donned the underwear and socks which waited 
on the chair. While Michael adjusted his garters he 
asked: 

“Why the captain’s uniform, Michael?” The ques- 
tion sounded reasonable enou^ to J<^, but Midbael 
seemed to gather a different meaning than he intended. 

“It’s the highest rank at sea, sir. Aboard you are 
the captain.” 

“Hm-m-m-m,” John puzzled over this; asked 
lightly, “And do I have Master’s papers?” 

Michael didn’t see bis smile, for it disappeared at 
the unexpected answer. 

“Ob, yes sir, that b all attended to. Your papers 
are in order.” 

Thoughtful now, John donned the perfectly fitting, 
well-tailored uniform. He caught hb reflection in the 
mirrcH’ and began to hum again. Life was good even 
if he didn’t know what it was all about. It was mak- 
ing up in a rush for the long years of lonely boyhood 
— or was it? He stopped humming as doubt assailed 
him. The only thing be knew about the laws of the 
sea — was that the captain always sticks to hb ship. 
He hoped the mate was a good sailor. He hoped — 
Then he grinned and started to hum again. He cut a 
trim figure in hb Uues. The cap rested jauntily above 
hb chestnut hair. Hb shoulden squared. 

“Shall we go on deck, Michael?” 

“Whenever you’re ready, sir.” 

“By the way, Michael, what time b it? How long 
have we been at sea?” 

“It’s eight o’clock, sir, land time. We lifted anchor 
as soon as you were asleep. We’ve been at sea about 
thirty hours. And now, sir, if you’re ready, the crew 
has been standing for review since six-thirty.” 

John Ealen’s jaw dr<^)ped. Tliirty hours at seal 
He’d dept the clock around and more! Reviewl 
He was in a daze, but he lauded If thb was a joke 
be could carry it off, — but it couldn’t be a joke — it 
washbownsi^I Michael opened the door and John 
stepped out into the wind-driven sunlight. 

He was the captain of hb father’s — no, hb own 
ship! 

The crew had been lined up, waiting for nearly two 
hours, for him to pass l^t 
Michael bad seemed to ^xJogize, sasring that the 
captain’s rank was highest at seal 
Thirty hours out of New York! Had they given 
him a sleeping potion? And if so, how and when? 

Walking slowly, conscious of Michael at hb elbow, 
J<^ paced along the deck, eyeing the men keenly. 
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Thirty-Mven of Uiem — a terrific nomber for a 
scboooerl And every man-jack of them ^w cd aith 
that same radio-active emanariim which had sor- 
roonded Jahil Where was Jalu? If he’d been 
tKcked — 

‘*Fine,’* be said to the mate as he reached the end 
of the long line, and then, because he felt as if that 
were inadequate, “What speed are we making?** 
“Eleven knots, John Kalen,** was the answer, “and 
thank you, sir.** 

CHAPTER ra 
If You Value My Ufel 

CIX weeks out of New York, the ifary Anm stiU 
^ plowed ahead uixler fair winds. John Kalen rested 
beneath an awning on the afterdeck. He was hard, 
brown, and curiously happy. His fears of what lay 
ahead had kmg since died. There bad been boors 
of walking, of handball with Mkbad, and later with 
Jahi. 

During the first week be had not ^ixnpsed the 
golden gjrl althou^ be had watched for her every- 
where. Ifo had been forced to eat al<me. Other- 
wise every slightest request had been obeyed quickly 
and eagerly. He was still mystified and a little un- 
certain, but be thrilled to the feel of his own ship 
beneath his feet 

And Jahi was on his mind. She had brou^t him 
aboard, then deserted him. 

“Michad,** he had said at last, ‘Srhere is Jahi?** 
“In her cabin, sir.** 

“1 should like to see her.** 

“Yes, sir.** Mkbael had sped away. Inside of 
two minutes be was back again, saying: 

“The princess — ** 

But Jalu*s voice had intemgited: 

*^^00 wished to see me, Jdin Kalen?** 

After that be had Jahi for company. And so, now, 
as be rested on the afterdeck, Jalu redined opposite 
him. She had been companion, mentor and i^yfd- 
low. He had questioned her as they walked side by 
side on their duly laps arouzkd the deck — always a 
yard apart — had qoekioned her while they played 
ping-pong; bad watched her until her witchery al- 
most drove him mad. 

And she had evaded his questions neatly, parried 
them adroitly, sqytrmed out of his most purposeful 
InqukitkMis courteously. 

AH John knew now, after six wedu at sea on his 
own ship, was that they were beaded for the J^aan 
Trmi. And he hadn't the faintest idea where that was 
or where h ledl 

Today, be knew, the ship approached some obscure 
point on the coast of South America; that it was to 
be piR in dry dock for repairs that would take many 
months; and then was to be hrid until called fori 
The semi-tropic s«d tlwew hot, breathless air 
■ gmingr the protective awning under which John Kalen 



and Jalu lounged at ease. 

“Jalu,** be said, **tell me somediing, anything, about 
our destmation. I came without questioo but — tell 
me.** 

And Jalu shook her golden head. 

“I'm sorry, John Kalen,** she almost whispered. 
“Your father forbade it. When we arrive you will 
know— everything.** 

J OHN searched her eyes as best be could despite 
her glowing halo. Ihen he laugh^< 

“All rigjit, then, tell me about yourself. Is that 
forbidden?** 

“What is it you wish to know, John Kalen?** 
*'Your parents. Where are they?" 

“You will meet them at the Mid of the Moon Trntl.** 
“Has my father been there?’* 

“He — — there.** She answered softly. 

“And when will we arrive at the end of the Moon 
TrgUr 

“In February.** 

And this is August. Well — ** 

“It is a long, hard journey, John Kalen.** 

John grimaced. Adventure was coming, evidently. 
He turned sidewise, toward his companimi. 

“And you, Princess Jalu — ** 

Jalu gasped. Her band fiew to her breast. 

“You — you know — ?** 

He not^ tbe gesture of consternation and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Not much. When Michael first brought you on 
deck be called you princess before you intemqited 
him.*’ 

She looked relieved, but her face was deathty pale. 
“Please, Jdin SCalen, if my life is of any vahM to 
you at an, don^ ever mention that you even heard 
that word. The secrecy is a sacred trust Even the 
slightest breach would mean death." 

J<^ locked at her searefatn^y. Sbt meant e ver y 
word. He stirred uneasily. “What kind of a mess 
am I in OB my own ship?" be asked as much of him- 
srif as of her. 

“No mess, John Kalen,” she said quickly, “your 
Hfe is your own, and,” she added und^ her breath, 
“so many, many other livesl” 

John frowned. Six weeks, and tbe mystery was 
becoming maddening. He coounanded and they 
obeyed. They hinted at power which was his, yet 
he was stiU ignoraiA of his objective. It never 
occurred to him to make a test of tbe hinted pownr! 

“land Hoi” Like an echo of thou^, the cry 
floated down from the masthead John saw the 
come out os the bridge and raise a t el escope. 
“Where away?” 

“Dead ahead.” 

With a start John realised for the first time that 
it was strange these radfo-active creatures spoke 
gngtiA He gianred at Jaht, but tnmed away sflenL 
He’d figure these things out in his own way. A short 
nap would not be amisa, he thought, and whh tha 
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perverse lassitude of the tropics be closed his eyes. 

John Kalen had been tempered to sundrenched 
steel. He had been put through a six weeks training 
period without realizing that the trip might have been 
made much faster. Jalu tiptoed from under the canopy 
and walked forward to meet the mate. For a moment 
the two stood close together. 

“The Kalen?” the mate said, and she spoke over 
her shoukler. 

“He sle^.” 

“It is wril.” The ofiker nodded and once again 
focused his tdescope. Jahi continued cm toward her 
caUn. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Moon Trail 

'^HERE bad been a full month in port. The ship 
^ was in drydock. Supplies were purchased and 
J<^ bad paid the bill. Now fcK* four and a half 
months they had trekked an armed caravan, on their 
leisurely way through deepening jungles on a blazed 
trail which could not from its appearance have been 
traveled within a year. 

Several times there had been friendly talks with 
Indians, (^ice an escort of two hundred warriors had 
accompanied them for eighty miles through hostile 
country. 

There had been hunts, for meat, with enough ad- 
ventures on the side to fill a book. Three members 
of the party had been buried almig the trail. One was 
gored to death by some strange homed beast (which 
bad died even as it gored) ; another had keeled over 
with a poison dart sticking from his neck, not ten feet 
from John Kalen. The third bad been snatched from 
the very water’s edge by a crocodile, during a river 
crossing. And the crocodile had been floating on the 
surface, belly upward within a minute! 

And after ea^ accident, the guard closest to John 
had been doubled. He was f<Mced to ride on a cov- 
ered tractor in the hostile stretches, but since Jalu 
rode with him be made no protest. There were three 
tractors, hauling trailers loaded with supplies. These 
trailers were fiatboats on wheels. At river crossings, 
the boats made three round trips each, one with the 
load of supi^ies, one with the tractor which hauled it, 
and the thi^ with the animals and the rearguard. 

On the flfteenth of January the company traversed 
a deep pass through the mountains, and came out on 
a sunny plain which stretched ahead for many miles. 
Camp was pitched, and Jalu approached timkDy to 
where J(^ stood glorying in the savage beauty of 
the country. 

She sto<^ silently until be turned. 

“You here, Jahi?” he said. “Isn’t it Morions?” 

“We approach the JIom TVdf, John Kalen,” she 
said clearly, and curtseyed as she apokt his name. 

He stared. There was no question this tinie. H 
was done openly and frankly. His hnpressioD that 



be had received furtive obeisances was confirmed. 

“And — ?” His brow was furrowed. 

“It is time to d<m your Drezza wear,” she seemed 
to hesitate at what she had to say, yet to feel impelled 
to say it, “You must be prepared for surprise and 
revelation. You must not show surprise or shock. 
We are approaching the shower spray. It is neces- 
sary for you to conform to the dress and custom. 
Pl^ise do not question.” She curtseyed again and 
turned away. 

John reached out a hand as if to stop her, then 
turned back deliberately to gaze again at the savage 
landscape. His brain was racing. He was approach- 
ing a climax. There had been six months of ^orious 
adventure and intriguing mystery. It must lead some- 
where. He was nearing the solution of the mystery 
of his father, of himself. He felt it. And be had been 
warned not to show shock or surprise! His heart 
beat a little faster as be turned his steps back toward 
the circle of tents, five minutes later. 

But wben John stepped inside the circle hb breath 
caught in his throat. His eyes widened. Over his 
tent hung a silken tapestry emblazoned with an ornate 
heraldry. A lion pr^ominated on the shield, and un- 
derneath was the one word, “Aafen.” 

Not a mao was in sight. There was no sound. He 
remembered Jalu’s warning and walked slowly across 
the space between the tents. Long, slender shafts of 
golden light from the setting sun set up a gleaming 
latticework around the camp. Faroff sounded the 
call of some strange bird. 

Michael was waiting for him, but a different 
Michael, dressed as an ancient might have been. San- 
dals with criss-crossed thongs reaching almost to his 
knees; a wide girdle of soft leather, bearing a knife 
and holster, about his waist. Around his shoulders 
was a str^ harness from which was suspended a large 
leathern pouch which did not impede his movements, 
yet was easily reached with either hand. And on his 
chest, its color peeping through the open harness, was 
the coat of arms John bad seen emblazoned on the 
tapestry above the tent. 

John had paused involuntarily while he noted the 
change in Michael, but be remembered Jalu’s warn- 
ing in time to bite his tongue and enter without com- 
ment. Neither did be remark at the rich furs strewn 
on the earthen floor in place of the grass matting which 
had served for the last six months. His brain was 
too dazed at the implications of the change to do more 
than bite his tongue again. 

“Ready, sire?” Even Michael’s form of address to 
him was different. 

“Ready, Mkhael.” The words were an effort And 
as J<^ answered, Michael kneded and began to un- 
lace his hi^ shoes. 

'^EN minutes later John gaaed at his reflection in 
^ the great mirror which had appeared at the back 
of the tent EQs steel-blue eyes saw a strapping, 
bronzed, 3roung savage. A fiudy wrought headdress 
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of woven gold rested on bis chestnut hair like a crown. 
The soft leather girdle about his waist was overlaid 
with golden doth. His ornate sandals, and the thongs 
which wrapped his lower le^ gleamed like predous 
metal. From his shoulders hung a gossamer thin 
tunic, so finely woven it bung like a satin robe, and 
only its glint of yellow told that it, too, was ma^ of 
fine golden threads. 

Gathering his courage, John stepped to the entrance 
— then stopped, frozen in his tni^. Every man in 
the camp was on hb knees, bead bowed, arms crossed 
on his chest, in a long row which reached most of the 
distance across the clearing. And at the end of the 
line was Jalu! Every one of them was dressed like 
Michael, except that Jalu’s harness covered her 
breasts. And every ooe induding Jalu wore the coat- 
of -amis tattooed, as Michael wore it I 

**Jalut** The word exploded from Jdui’s lips like 
a command. The girl raised her head, smiled, rose 
to her feet and came forward, *«Ling her place two 
paces to the right of Jdm Kalen. 

Her lips moved in a whisper. 

“Careful, J(^ Kalen. As you name them, so thdr 
rank shall be throughout your lifetime.” 

John whispered in turn. 

“Must I name them all now?” 

She shook her bead slightly. “No, later will 

John was silent for a montent, then: “Orkus,” be 
said, and the mate of bis ship rose, came forward 
and took his place at Kalen’s left. 

“Rise.” T^ last word was a blind guess. He bad 
named a commander, and by luck, a princess. The 
men rose. 

“You may go,” he said, and they turned away, 
smiling. Jalu and Orkus turned to him. Orkus spoke. 

“They are pleased, my Kalen,” be said, “and 1 
thank you humbly for maintaining Jalu's rank, and 
my own.” 

The transformed caravan approached the tallest 
mountain. For two days the quality of exhilaration 
which filled the air had more than offset the increasing 
altitude. And the third night, Jalu curtseyed and 
said: 

“In another day we reach the shower-spray, John 
Kalen. There is danger, but we shall win through. 
If you permit I will stay dose to you after we pass it” 

John stiffened. His eyes flasM. 

“Danger?” He said. “That word is magic. Of 
course you shall stay close to me, both after and before 
we reach the spray.” 

Orkus set a heavy guard around the camp. The 
tractors formed the points of a triangle about his tent, 
and machine guns a{^)eared like magic mounted on 
the top of each tractor. Two men were on duty at 
each gun. 

The tents formed a large drcle with John's in the 
center. 

“Michael,” he said, noting the precautions, “tail 
Jalu she is to stay in my tent tonight.” 

John turned then and sought out Orkus who was 



setting up brush barriers around the camp. Fires 
blazed brightly outside the barriers as the cooks strug- 
gled to prepare the evening nwal before darkness made 
the fires too con^icuous. 

“The party is over?” John asked gazing abouL 
Orkus, startled, turned to him. 

“The party is over, John Kalen,” he said, saluting, 
“the renegades will fight to keep us out.” 

John did not question him. He simply wondered 
the more at what lay ahead. 

“I am having Jalu stay in my tent tonight,” John 
informed him. Orkus looked relieved. 

“Thank you, John Kalm. We are thankful.” It 
was a heartfelt tribute to royalty, and John knew that 
in that instant be had made a friend. 

CHAPTER V 
Into the Shower Spray 

'^HE RATTLE of machine gun fire awoke John 
*** Kalen. Staccato sounds that pierced throu^ into 
his conscious mind like needle pricks. He sat up, con- 
fused, and gazed about him in the pitdi Markne*a of 
his tent. 

As awareness returned be beard, over the rattle of 
gunfire, a soft voice calling his name. 

“Kalen,” it said, “John Kalen.” 

He shook his bead to dear it. That sounded like 
Jalu. And then be remembered. There had been 
danger. She had stayed in his tent for safety. 

“Yes?” He answered, suddenly wide awake and 
leaping to bis feet. 

“Stay down, John Kalen.” Jalu said. ‘There is 
deadly danger.” 

But John Kalen was dashing out of his tent before 
the words bad left her mouth. He was a striking 
figure as be stood watching the shadowy figures which 
struggled to cross the brush barriers around the camp. 
His passive role was ended. 

“Break out the searchlights,” he said tersely, “and 
fire the brush. Then aim to kill.” 

Orkus passed the order to the men without ques- 
tion and in an instant flaming firebrands sailed through 
the air and landed in the brush-heaps. 

John saw one of his defenders cease to move and 
snatched up the discarded rifle as the barriers burst 
into crackling flame. As the brush flared up the at- 
tackers were thrown into bold relief and be poured 
shot after shot at their weaving forms. 

The rifle fire of the defenders became deadly even 
before the three great searchlights threw questing 
fingers of tight across the sand. And all the time the 
three machine guns kept up their ceaseless chatter. 

Within ten minutes the attacking figures melted 
away in the darkness. Standing beside Orkus, Jdm 
indined his head and beard the sound of ptank-driven 
feet far-off and going farther and farther, across the 
plains. 

“Orkus,” John Kalen’s voice was sharp, “prepare 
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to move imder forced march. If a oew attack is 
planned they will come here first.” 

sire.” Orkus saluted, and for the second time 
that ni^t relayed John’s orders without questkm. It 
seemed to Kalen that instantly tents began to drop. 

**How many did we lose?” John asked softly. 

“Seven, sire.” 

“I beard no q)posing rifles.” 

‘7<lo, sire, poison darts.” 

John rtro^ resolutely to the crackHng brush, iHiose 
slowly dying flames cast eerie shadows. He gaxed at 
the stiD forms outside the barriers. Dozens, yes scores 

themi Too many to cotmt. He feh a little sick at 
the tbou^t of slau^ter. 

Bronzed, athletic figures they seemed, too. He 
stood, in an awful fascination at the sig^t. Then in a 
sudden flareup of the fireli^ he saw a face, and some- 
thing like a childhood nightmare gripped hhn m takms 
of unconquerable fear. It was bestial, satanicl There 
was something hypnotic in the gaze of the wide, star- 
ing eyes. He dragged his own eyes away and looked 
at another face, and another. There was no differ- 
ence. Every one of them held that same, bestial de- 
moniac e^ession. He dosed his eyes and gargoyle 
features still leered at him, with evil-sated hyporkk 
power. 

He stumbled back toward the chanq), shuddering 
at what they had escaped. And with a mighty effort 
be drew himself U^etber. 

“The wounded, Orkus?” he asked, but his voice 
trembled as be spoke. 

“There are no wounded, sire. AU are untooched — 
or dead.” 

It was a simple statement. John’s observations had 
confirmed it but his mind could not encompass the 
idea. It seemed reasonable for the defenders, facing 
poison darts, but — 

“Out there?” 

Orkus replied gravely, “Our bullets have been 
dipped in the poison, sire.” -> 

A wave of nausea twtpt over Jdlm Kalen at the 
answer. Be turned away. Perhaps it was past as 
merciful — but sOTiething inside him squirmed. Ad- 
venture was assuming new and horrible f<vm. 

He watched the men moving about Uke firedemons, 
rating grotesque shadows. Even the tents and equip- 
ment assumed strange shapes and leering grins. Hob- 
goblins reached out talon hands, and gargoyle faces 
bobbed about him in the half-Ugbt of the sinking fires. 

For one soul-paralyzing minute, John probed the 
depths of nightmare panic. His skin crawled in ab- 
ject fear of the unknown. His eyes darted like those 
of a cornered, bunted thing. Unutterable horror was 
dragging him closer and closer to the l^ink of mad- 
ness. 

“John Kalen.” Jalu’s soft voice caressed him as h 
had caressed him six months before in a cafe on the 
New York waterfront. He had been speffbouDd then; 
now be wanted to cling to her and sobi 

The bursts of the motors aoDOUDCcd that 



the caravan was ready — but still he stood froaen by 
that nameless fear. He made a sli^ gesture toward 
the golden g^l, but she shook her bead. 

“Not yet, Jc^ Kalen.. If we march all nif^t well 
reach the shower ^>ray by noon. After that you can 
approach me normally. Now is the bad time. The 
bmth of Enfa* is in the air.” 

J<^’s eyes gazed at her unchanging. They were al- 
most ^assy from the tmturing strain, but her voice 
continued, and he felt it and reqwoded. 

“The shower ^^y makes one immune, but until 
we reach it you must be strong, John Kalen. Mkhad 
we had to bind. He was burned by the contact with 
our bodies,” Jahi’s voice was soothing, melodious, 
hypnotic, “But you are strong.” 

A stray breeze stirred the air. John’s eyes cleared 
slowly the insane glare left them. For the first 
time since he had sat In that waterfront cafe be feh 
that tremendous unknown imjUtence, forcing his 
thou^ts, impinging itsdf on his mind. 

Hfe voice spoke to Jalu: “I am all ri^ now.” 

And Jalu turned away to hide the tears that wdled 
iq> in her eyes. 

I’m 90 ^ad for you, John — and for me,” she 
said. But the last three words were to herself alone. 

Jdm’s heart gave a great bound. He visioned an 
ecstasy which waited. He knew now why be had 
boarded the Utry Atm. Jalu, in her emotion, had for- 
gotten to can him “Kalen”; bad forgotten to curtseyl 

'^HERE had been unrest among the animals. Three 
of the horses had been killed fay poison darts dur- 
ing the attack. The eyes of those whidi still lived 
were rimmed in red, as if they too had suffered from 
the strange breath of the Bnpa, 

The pack mules and burrows seemed not to have 
been affected. 

John mounted his tractor and the caravan started 
ineUntly on hs dow journey across the plains. Two 
files of men, one on either side of the tractors, 
walked steadily, alertly, with rifles loaded and ready. 
The marhipg guns were still mounted in position to 
fire. But now as the company neared its god, its num- 
ber totaled only thirty including Jahi and Jo^ Kalen. 

It was a huge, red desert sun that rose on the plod- 
ding column, llie day grew hot and the air breath- 
less, but they kept oa. The smdl of hot o3 and rubb^ 
mingled with the fumes of the exhaust from the three 

•Bnp« k tb« BftUve mbw for m wedw of pUnt tmtim) 
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motors. The sand scorched the feet of the marching 
men through their leather sandals. 

Two cooks passed cubes of cheese and slices of 
bread to the passing naen, and they ate, walking. Later 
they passed down the files with canteens of lukewarm 
water. 

It was a cruel march, but John made no pretense of 
taking part in it. He rode; they walked. But he did 
not change his orders in the slightest degree, except to 
allow substitutions for the tractor drivers and ma- 
chine gunners. And this was poor re^te on the 
desertlike plain. 

It was as if John Kalen had withdrawn and another 
rode in his place. His mind felt that impinging force 
of a great will which directed his brain, urging him to 
drive the men on. 

Yet all through the beat of the morning hours the 
air grew more and more exhilarating. It was buoyant 
by tbe time they saw the sun reaching toward the 
meridian. 

At eleven o’clock they could discern trees in the 
distance, at tbe base of what appeared to be unscal- 
able mountains. The peaks which they bad traversed 
on tbe journey had be^ hard and tall, but these were 
lost in clouds and John could not even guess their 
height 

Then it camel Plopping down out of the air, a 
bleached skull rt^led almost under tbe wide tread of 
the tractor. John’s eyes followed it. He shuddered. 
He saw tbe men dart quick, nervous Ranees toward 
the plain which lay behind them. 

“What does it mean, Jalu?” John nodded indolent- 
ly toirard the gruesome messenger. 

**Probably that the renegades are waiting, sire, at 
tbe spray. Surely, that there is danger greater than 
we counted, for they have learned — ” Her voice 
traded off into silence. She was pale. 

In the tong minutes of sdeiice that followed there 
remained the snorting drooe of the moCms, the smell 
of sweating mules, — and beat, aching, torturing beat. 
The air was wavering like the emanations from Jalu’s 
body. Perspiration oozed from every pore in John’s 
Hi-protected skin. His eyes were gazing over. Glis- 
tening bodies, marching! GUstenhig sand, blinding 
sun — beat! And be, John Kalen, had ordered it so! 

He laughed, suddenly, a harsh, strident laugh that 
brou^t Jalu’s fear-ridden eyes jerking to his. Her 
lips moved, but the words were soft. 

“John,” she whispered appealingly, “John Kalen.” 

Still he laughed, horribly. His eyes were dilated, 
wild with the savage wildness that knows no reason. 
Jalu bit her lip. Her hand reached out and touched 
his arm li^tly. He jumped, but the wildness left his 
eyes after a moment and he stopped laughing. 

“A bum,” he said, slowly, wooderingly, gazing at 
tbe purpling ^>oC <mi ^ arm “and from the kwks of it, 
a radium bum!” 

“I’m sorry, John Kalen,” Jalu said softly, “you 
were giving way again to the breath. It was the only 
♦iwng 1 could do. That skuU,^” She broke off her 
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thought and added instead, '^e’D be at the spray 
soon, and we need your strength.” 

There was a quiet like the stiUneas of death when 
the caravan halt^ at noon in tbe shadow of the trees. 
The air was heavy. The trees were gigantic. A river 
pounded out and away through a rocky gorge beside 
them. Orkus darted about |daciog the tractors and 
the guns. Tired men threw new dirt on ancient breast- 
works which formed a broken quarter circle from 
cliff to gorge. 

J OHN sat on a pile of canvas, indcdently. His sys- 
tem reacted drowsily after the nervous siege of tbe 
£lrzpa and its violent cure. His arm ached from the 
pur|de bum in the shape of Jalu’s band. 

Another skull dropped almost at his feet. Jalu, 
standing a few feet away, paled and turned toward 
him. 

“It is time, John Kalen. We are here before them 
and will be ready. You need long hours in tbe spray. 
Come.” 

She moved toward the roar of the waterfall and 
John slowly got to his feet and f<^owed her. He 
moved in the same indolent manner in which he had 
watched the feverish activity in tbe new camp. 

The water burst in a torrent from the mountain it- 
self. And where it crashed down on the rocks a purple 
spray rose and spread, and seemed to hover in tbe 
air. Straight back behind the roaring falls, Jalu led 
him, to a stone chair. The moisture of the spray which 
filled the air was like rich wine. It tinned against 
bis skin, and eased the pain in his arm. All the colors 
of the spectrum danced through a shaft of sunlight 
which pierced the fdiage. The roar of tbe water 
was like a lullaby, and John Kalen was tired. 

Beside tbe chair was a couch carved also from the 
living rock. And oo the couch was a mattress of some 
material that seemed impervious to tbe water. 

“Most I stay back here?” be asked, yawning, 
scarcely cooscioas of the fact that he was behind tbe 
watM’faO. 

**Yes, John Kalen. You must stay here until tbe flow 
ceases. You will know, for the silence will awaken 
you. Then you will see tbe steps. When you see 
them, you must dress and mount them at once.” 
“Dress?” John forced his drooping lids upward 
and looked at Jahi in surprise. 

*^es, sire.” Jalu glanced away. **You must un- 
dress before you sleq>. Thus only will you get tbe 
full benefit of the ^ray. We will defend the camp, 
and will follow you up tbe st^ ten minutes after 
flow ceases. You will have time, and your privacy will 
not be disturbed.” 

John frowned perplexedly, but drowsiness was get- 
ting the best of him. Only one other question forced 
its way tbrou|^ his Ups. 

“What of Michael? Doesn’t be need H?” 

Jalu glanced down, “Fm sorry, John. Michael sue- 
cundwd to the breath. His bums were fatal. Please.” 
Her voice was sharp, as il fear hdd her on the verge 
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of hysteria. **Tbe spray will cure the bum on your 
arm. Please sleep now.” Then she was gone. 

John, half asleep, and scarcely knowing what be 
did, undressed and stretched out on the stone couch. 
He slept instantly, but his sleep was pecked by 
strange dreams of warfare of medieval castles, of 
clanking shields, and gaudy tunics. But gradually in 
his sleep the stnig^e was replaced a dream of 
peace and bafi^ioess, and plen^. 

And while J<^ Kalen slept his men continued to 
pile new earth on the breastworks of their fortress I 
They examined the machine guns; and set up three 
small trench mortars and loaded them with shrapnel 
ready for instant discharge. And as a last resort, Or- 
kus mounted two flame-throwers, one at each end of 
the little entrenchment. It was evident that they ex- 
pected battle, and did not intend to surrender! The 
preparations where cmnpleted and ready when a third 
bleached skull fell inside the quarter circle of defense! 

CHAPTER VI 
John Enters Kalendar 

J OHN KALEN awoke from a peaceful sleep to find 
himself in a strange lull of absolute quiet. It was 
startling. In the midst of a jungle, hing naked on a 
stone bench with not so much as a birdsong to break 
the silence! And then be remembered. The falls! 
The rushing torrent of water had stopped its flow. 

With a sudden surge of life be was on his feet, dress- 
ing. How much of his ten minutes bad elapsed? He 
fumbled with the leather thongs on his leggingstra^ 
and realised suddenly bow he had come to depend on 
Michael. His hair was a riot from the curling qualities 
of the mist. But he was ready in a minute and turned 
to look at the source from whicb the flow of water bad 
come. 

There were the st^ as Jalu had described them, 
cut in the bed of the stream and mounting imo the 
great rocky tunnel which rose at a 45** angle from the 
tuning in the rocky wall. A narrow cut led to the 
base of the tunnel. 

John strode to the narrow cut to find steps waiting 
there and mounted them without a backward look. He 
crossed to the center of the tunnel and started upward 
in a phos{A<Mrescent glow that lighted the interior like 
twilight. Fifty steps upward and he could still see 
clearfy. 

Then be beard h. The crackle of gunfire from the 
fortress be had left — and Jalu was therel He turned 
back, hesitated. If he went back be might delay them. 
They would not follow until he had a ten minute lead. 
And be knew by now that their lives would be forfeit 
if be were hurt. He mi^t best protect them con- 
tinuing iq>ward into the mystery which lay ahe^ and 
aDowing them to retreat into the passage behind him. 

Reluctantly J<^ turned and faced upward again, 
■KHmting quickly, conscious of the fact that he was 
best protecting Jalu by leaving her in the face of 



poison darts! 

And suddenly John realised with a start that his 
body glowed with the strange emanation which had 
characterized Jalu as the golden girl. Be was radio- 
active! He had known, in a detached, impersonal 
way, that that was the purpose fm* which be slq>t in 
the spray; but now that it bad happened he was sur- 
prised and a little bit appalled. 

Still be mounted. There irere rises of a hundred 
feet or so, and then long level stretches of tunnel, 
then another rise with perfectly cut steps from side to 
side of the great tunnel. 

He did not seem to feel fatigue, thou^ his nund 
was a turmoil of conflicting thoughts as he felt that a 
half hour had passed and there was no indication of 
sound in the tunnel behind him. Two miles he 
estimated the distance throu^ the radio-active pas- 
sage — and then daylight ahead! 

With a sigh of relief be mounted the last series of 
steps. 

A chill of foreboding struck him as be noticed an 
increasing trickle of water when he was about fifty 
feet from the top. He started to run up the last long 
flight as the flow increased, and reached the opening 
to the outer air in time to jump aside as a vast wall of 
water filled the tunnel and roared its way down the 
trail from whicb be had just managed to emerge. 

For a frozen instant be stood on the little stone 
platform to which he bad scrambled to escape, and 
gazed in awe at the rushing torrent whicb spelled cer- 
tain death to the band which followed him through tbe 
strange passageway to a stranger land. Then be 
turned slowly and gazed behind him, eyes blurred 
by the thou^t of those brave souls who had stayed 
behind. Not a living soul was near the mouth of the 
rushing stream, but canals stretched straight away in 
both directions close along the perpendicular rocky 
wall at his back — and that wall ran straight upward as 
hi^ as his misted eyes could seel 

His hand strayed upward to adjust bis headdress 
over unruly locks, and st 0 (^>ed — ^he bad forgotten to 
don either headdress or tunic, and stood attired only 
in his leather girdle and listening sandals. 

Then, again, John Kalen knew the meaning of fear. 

CHAPTER Vn 
Outside the Wall 

CUNLIGHT blinded J(^ as be turned away from 
^ the si^t of rushing water. IBs eyes had been 
shadowed too long in the eerie half-U^t of tbe tunnel. 
His brain was tortured by imageries of tbe death of 
Jalu and hb party. 

So he stood, like a statue, eyes blinking against the 
wicked g^are of sunH^t reflected from glased rock 
walk, and the roar of the water effectively shut out 
aD sound. 

Perhaps a passed. Perhaps ten minutes. 

John never knew the meaning of time or motion dor- 
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iag that period of numb, sHent agony. His first aware> 
ness was of strong hands gripping his arms and forcing 
them behind him. 

Even then, he was too bafiled to protest. He shook 
his bead and Uinked his eyes to clear them as he felt 
cold metal bracelets snapped about his wrists. He 
had a confused impression of men, bearing spears, 
who stood about him menacingly. 

Then be was forced to walk a few steps and step 
onto a flat boat which had drawn close to his plat> 
form without him so much as suspecting its presence. 

He had a confused impression of a short trip along 
the canal, and then of l^ing forced out onto a dock 
^ere the shade of huge trees brought back his vision. 

In utter silence a group of twelve men, obviously 
guards of some sort, surrounded him and forced him 
to walk along a flagstone pavement toward a towering 
mass of what appeared to be white marUe. 

Up long, twisting stairways be climbed, and into a 
room hung with rich velvet tapestries the beauty of 
which made him gasp despite his efforts to be calm 
and figure out this new turn of fate. 

He was halted before a raised dais on which sat 
three gray-haired, bearded men who gazed at him with 
a penetration which made him squirm. He felt sud- 
denly that same overwhelming force which bad in- 
fluenced his brain time and again since the first night 
back in a dim cafe on the New York waterfront. 

The leader of his group of guards spoke briefly in 
a strange tongue, then pointed at John. The gray- 
haired patriarch in the middle seat listened attentive- 
ly, then turned and spoke to John, who could only 
shake his head h<^lessly. And -again that strange 
power seemed to seep into bis brain as if it would 
steal his very thoughts. 

But now the influence wavered like radio waves in 
a storm. It was strong, then weak, then jerky, as if 
doubtful of direction. 

The drone of the proceedings went on, in sibilant 
tones of a strange, musical tongue. Gray heads 
leaned close together in consultation, then turned back 
to renewed questioning of their prisoner. 

Their agitation showed that they were faced with 
tragedy, yet it seemed impossible to explain. John 
only shook his head mutely. That strange force 
seemed to be questing, seeking to tell him something, 
but its directional antenna was out of order iq>- 
parently. 

He shrugged. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen,” he said finally, “I can’t 
understand you — nor you, me.” 

There was a flurry of commoticm. One of the judges 
spoke sharply, and an attendant guard rushed to a 
side door, returning almost instantly, pushing ahead 
of him a recording phonograph. 

The apparatus was placed before John, and through 
pantomime he understood that he was to speak his 
words onto the record. He drew a deep breath and 
phmged. 

“I, John Kalen,” be paused as a gasp went up from 
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the otherwise silent gathering, **bave been subjected to 
outrageous indignity. I am unaUe to defend myself 
as I stand manacled, because I ^)eak only the English 
tongue which I have used throughout my entire trip 
in ccHiversing with the Princess Jalu, Orkus, and the 
ship’s company. Whatever my fate, and I take it to 
be unpleasant, judging from my treatment, I leave this 
record in case any of my little company escapes the 
flooded tunnel. Thank you for the opportunity to 
record the fact that I have been here on trial.” 

He nodded to the judges, one of whom came down 
from the dais to speak a few words, quite evidently 
identifying bis testimony. The record was com- 
pleted, and the apparatus wheeled away. 

Events transpired qukkly after that. There was a 
brisk order and the cordon of guards formed around 
him. A bUndfold was whipped about his eyes and he 
was led away, on stumbling, uncertain feet. 

There was no time to regret the fact that be had 
ever started on this wildcat adventure. His racing 
brain was too busy with thoughts of the tragic death 
of Jalu, and of keeping track of the nature of the 
surface over which be was walking. 

First he traversed smooth marble floors, then a 
flagstone walk, and then was once more forced aboard 
a boat which be believed to be a flatboat similar to the 
one on which be had been transported to the hall of 
justice. The boat began to move and John’s thoughts 
turned to the chances of escape from his present pre- 
dicament. 

It was quite obvious that be could do nothing tmtil 
the manacles were removed. A submissive attitude, 
then, would be necessary for the present — unless he 
were on bis way to death. But that was a chance he’d 
have to take, and it didn’t seem reasonable that such 
btelligent faces as those of his judges could be guilty 
of giving him a death sentence for standing on a rock, 
blinking at the sun. 

One matter troubled him exceedingly. Several times 
during the proceedings, an attendant had pointed at 
his chest and shrugged. The significance of this action 
came to him as the flatboat moved slowly toward its 
destination. A heavy score against him appeared to 
be the absence of the token worn on the skin of every 
person he bad seen in Kalendar, as well as on every 
member of bis ships crew! 

The sun was warm, and John’s head ached. Fif- 
teen minutes passed, twenty, twenty-five. It might 
have been more — or less — for he could not see. The 
boat grated against piles and be could bear the swish 
of ropes being tossed. 

A babUe of conversation sprang up about him for 
the first time. Feet scraped cm the beards of the boat 
and of the adjoining pier if such it was. Strong bands 
seized his arms firmly, but not roughly, and helped 
him over the side. They steadied him on bis feet, and 
helped him climb a fli^t of twenty-ei^t steps hewn 
in rough stone. 

He was quickly forced to sit down in a basket to 
which ropes were attached He could feel straps being 
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fastened to keep him from rising. The handcuffs were 
removed, and a piece of paper thrust into his hand. 

Then be felt the basket bumping and sliding in a 
quick descent. With a sudden inspiraticKi be tore 
the blind from his eyes. He was being lowered down 
the slightly sloping side of a high stone wall which 
extended as far as his eyes could see in an unbroken 
Une! And below him was the water of a canal I 

He beard the basket splash against the surface 
and tore frenziedly at the straps which held him in. 
They came loose quickly, and he plunged and swam 
to the farther bank, a distance of not more than thirty 
feet. 

Dripping and disheartened, John Kalen drew him- 
self ashore, still clutching that paper in his right hand 
— and expecting to feel the inq>act of a poisoned bul- 
let in his naked back. 

But no bullet came as be ran a zig-zag course 
across open meadows lush with coarse grasses, and 
dropped breathless to hide in their scant protection. 

A minute passed, another, and another, with no 
sound except occasional snatches of laughter and con- 
versation from the distant wall. 

Lying on his back, still fearful of treachery, John 



looked at the paper in his hand. It was comprised 
of short paragraphs in what appeared to be a dozen 
languages. His eyes ran slowly down the page, and 
be sat up with a jerk, forgetful of danger. 

Toward the bottom of the sheet one of the para* 
graphs was in French I And one in Italian 1 And 
Spanish I And Portuguese! And the LAST which 
he had almost overlooked, was in Engiisb! It read: 
**Y9u, stranger, have been sentenced to exile without 
the wall, for life. We, of Kalendar*, permit no intru- 
sion. We brook no delay in the carrying out of a 
sentence, lest you introduce unknown disease. You 
may live if you hunt successfully, and make peace 
with the renegades.** 

John got to his feet slowly, and smiled. He bowed, 
mockingly, toward the city from which be had just 
been usb^ed. 

‘^ell, John Kalen,” be said aloud, bending his 
knees as he spoke, “the fun is over. You may Uve 
if you hunt successfully! And make peace with the 
renegades I *’ 

He shuddered as be thought of the maniacal faces 
outside the burning brush on a recent night. Then 
be fished inside his leathern girdle and breathed a 




* KALEINDAR if a pUleau vtlley in the Andct Mountaiof, in 
South America. It cannot be discovered from the air because dan- 
gerous air currents make airplane fli^t impoesible at thia poinL 
The peaks and ranges which surround it run from 17^00 to 19,000 
feet aitiiude. 

Thirty miiea to the South, aircraft can aoM the Andes at 11,000 
feet altitude. Twenty-two miles to the North there's a 13/XX) foot 
level. I - ■ iy. 



Uterefore the existence of the country and of the valley has re- 
mained a secret to the outside world, except for its penetration by 
Captain Jacob Kalen (1869-1938) who nunaged to gain ingreas ^ 
1893 but who held hU secret inviolate. 

The valley level is 5,600 feet altitude. Surrounding waDs are 
smooth for 200 feet upward, then rise in jagged lines for 12/XK) 
feet more. The sun only touches the valley 3 or 4 hours a day. But 
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inyer of as be fished out his jack-knifet 

Without further ado be moved toward the nearest 
bushes, and began testing, testing, testing, until he 
found one with the spring of a steel sinew. Then 
John Kalen sat down in the long grass and started 
to build himself bows and arrows until be perfected 
one bow which seemed strong and sure. He stripped 
a leather thong from one of his sandals, split it ^wn 
the middle and strung hb bow. The other strip he 
carefully re>attacbed to the footgear. 

And suddenly the sun was gone. 

'~pH£R£ was no twilight such as we know in the 
^ temperate zones. It had been daylight. Now it 
was dark, with only a tiny strip of li^t hitting high 
on the precifiHtous wall which surrounded the valley. 
Another minute, and that, too was gonel Overhead 
John could distinguish stars, but the ground around 
him was too deep in shadow to permit him further 
wandering. He sat down again, and shivered as an 
evening chill settled over the meadows. 

A noise of footsteps in the gra^ made John sit 
up and reach for his bow. His eyes open^ auto- 
matically. 



“What in — ” The words were tom from his lips 
by surprise. It was NOT dark. The iriiole valley, 
the cliffs, emanated a soft, wavering li|^t which en- 
abled him to see clearly. His impression of darkness 
had been caused 1^ the momentary contrast of shadow 
when the sun di^i(^)eared over the peaksi 

There were footsteps again. Slowly be got to one 
knee, and waited. 

Fear began to chase little chill* up and down his 
sfune. 

What did this outer wilderness contain? 

Another step in the dark — the sound of a heavy 
body brushing against the grass — the crack of a stick 
— the sound of a snort, which to his mind bespoke 
some gigantic beast — 

And in an instant John Kalen was running, nmning 
as he had never nm before, away from the wall, 
away from that questing beast, away from the forest. 

He had covered a mile or more in mad flight when 
he saw a rabbit leap from a clump of bushes. His 
bow, with arrow affixed, was still in his band. With- 
out thinking be braced, drew back the tbong, and 
let Ay his first arrow, two yards wide of its mark! 

John’s eyes could not follow the arrow clearly in 



tkc peculUrty rmdi»-Mtive soil products crops, sod the reflected 
ii gh t of the euD b istenstfied ud preloBged by the ruhum qasUtia 
•f the smooth rock weUs which provide a <hm, twihght enaoatios 
even at tnidiu^t. 

UaUfiHar b flcver dsrk. It gets deep dusk. But do black 

Thus the grow in g season b FAST. 

Scow fan in winter b sometimes very deep. Five to seven fact of 
Slow b common. But there b no wind, and no drifting. 

Fuel for heat, b wood from the forests, cat and hauled during the 
summer. Seasons are the revene ef what we ia the north temperate 
rone experience. Joly and AuguK are the wont months of winter. 
Fdmmry b the hottest month ef the yenr. 

When the winter b severe (July and August) the fannen al Uve 
in OKKA except a Adeton force which remains on the farms to feed 
Stock. In OKKA the mow b melted with hve steam. The dreets 
arc kept open, and the caanb free of ke. 

The organized nation of Kaleadar contains about It 

square of e x tr em e l y fertile land. The territory b inter- 

sected into squnre mile plots, by canab 12 feet wide and tiz feet 
deep. There are twelve fame on each awmal sector. Three ef the 
sectors contain additional farms because ef their sB^tly larger 
area. One sector b occupied by the dty of OKKA with its homca, 
manufacturies, parks and shopa. And one sector b occupied by the 
King’s Palace, granaries, govcrainmt building, and the hemes of the 

The dty of OKKA b the tnufing center. It mal nt a hi s cobbkn, 
wcaven, tailors, boat-buOden, carpenters, plumben, bakers, butchers, 
groceis, and artisau in beredUaty lines. A system cxbts whereby a 
boy showing aptitode for painting or scnlikute, may be ’’traded” 
for the sen of an aitbt who shows no sach aptitude. Be still lives 
with hb own famQy. The “trade” saerdy concerns bb occopntioa, 
and involves the transfer of the hereditary lines in one generation 
eycte. 

The families of the soldiers abo five hi OKKA. 

The dty b sanitary, sdf-govenied, efficient. The "Ogdwi” 
(mayor) b a member of the Kalea’s Conndl of Nobles, appointed 
by the Kalen every second winter. School b mandatory for all 
chadren between ages of six and sixteen years. 

The total pofn^oa of OKKA b 16,000 penile, of whom 8,000 
are of the “unmarned” generation. Each of the 160 fanns has an 
average population of 5, the farmer, hb wife, two ddldren, and a 
saaa to help in the Mda. 

Thus the total population of organized Kalendar b about VfiOO 
It never fafls bdow that flgnre — aad hasn't exceeded 18,000 



ia more than a century. 

The renegade popul^on of the outer vaDey has been estimated 
aQ the way from 2,000 to 104KX) people. A^dnaQy each — 
has been a blind guess. 

The average farm production of the countryside b about 60^000 
busbds of wheat; 30^000 busheb of com; 30,000 busheb ef o^; 
30,000 busheb of rye; 30,000 busheb of beans. 2,000 seres are 
devoted to lush pasturage for cattle and she^. Another 1,000 acres 
b devoted to gardens, truck, green com, etc., which b abundant. 
Milk b supplied to tte emire population throu^ the smaO herds 
kept on caih farm. 

AH deliveries are made by flatboat, throu^ the canals. 

Sugar b anknown in Kalendar (except that it b supplied to the 
Kalen’s t abfa from the outer wotfd. Supptia bting hmght in by 
each rare expeditioa). 

* Twenty NoUe Families, the heads of which comprise the Kslcn*! 
Council of Nobles, have beautiful mansiooa fadng the canab and 
waBs on both sides of the sector. 

One of the twenty b named “Primate” and Bves in a sumptuous 
palsce to the kft of the Kalen’s own palace. 

These nobles comprbe the Kakn’s mcott on hb bunting trip, 
etc. . . . except that the Kalen and Primate may never leave the 
sector at the same time as these two alone hold the secret of exit 
from the vaOey.* 

The sons of the noUcs make up tbs Kakn’s Guard. 20 young meiL 

There are 3 servants in the home of cadi nohb; 10 In the palace 
of the Primate; 50 in the Kalen’s Pakce and Gardens; 30 servants 
are asrigned to caring for the sector, keeping the canab dean, the 
grounds ia order, repairing the Kalea’s sporting goods.** 

Fifty derks of various ranks, live aad woiA in the government 
building — which b open at aH timm to aO free dtucu of Kalen- 
dar.*** 

Athletic games are pbyed by most ef the populace, and there b 
aa annual tournament, sort of a local “OI)nnpic (james” on the 
touioament ground in the Kalen’s Sector. Tlib b the Mg annual 
event of the nation. 

*lt b Botsbl* tbst • seriMM h t«e di pf the bw hs6 ecc Tf «6 when J«6e 
Kefae smv«d ia X«Wedif. The Prisiiti kod eatrae n d bb Mcm Se 
Wber And had zone bomtisf with (he tregb reeuJt* teld n (to hbtery. It 
was fartooate for hha that M was Jale's father. Be w— he EacUife aad b 
a jaaster af hyyaoaie. 

**Thc •ervasta, 147 b ae w he r, are daw captured aa chfldrea tnm be 
( enee ade upabtioa W the eater vaOer. They arc Uadlr treated and arc 
kC^bednaeth^ lat aa abvea in Kakodar b far better tten af the 
n^artnala renrfadt pape b«b o 

•••Tha dark* arc frea addaela ef the Kalen. 
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its but tbe nbl^ couldnH either. Suddenly, 

the little animal changed hs course. It jumped six 
feet to the ri^t — and the arrow transfixed Hs prey. 

*‘WeIl, bunny,” John said caressingly as be came 
up to the HtUe bundle of fur, “methinks tbe Kalen*s 
hick has taken a turn for tbe biHter. Now if I can ooo- 
jore up a fire?” 

CHAPTER Vra 
Below the Shower Spray 

^RKUS was Inspecting the final preparations for 
defense when Jalu returned al<Mie to the trenches. 
He went to her at once. 

“The Kalen?” 

^'He’s asleep,” tbe girl said, coloring slightly, “I 
waited to make sure.” 

“Excdlent, Princess. You must return and wait 
beside him.” 

Jalu shook her bead violently. 

“1 — I can't, Orkus,” she said. “It — I promised his 
privacy would not be disturbed.” 

Orkus bowed soberly. 

“You gave your word. Then you must come into 
the dugout. Tbe last skull that fell had a tiny silken 
parachute attacbedl” 

‘'What?” Jalu paled. ‘'Does that mean they have 
airplanes?” 

“I can only goes, princess.” 

A dull ex(^osioo sounded, miles away. Orkus lis< 
tened for a minute intently, then took Jain's arm and 
rushed her into tbe dugout, a cave thirty feet under- 
ground. 

“Their first shot fell short — and was a dud,” be 
said crisply, “but H sounds as if they had also ob- 
tained a cannon. That may mean rite, too.” 

“I pray theyHl delay,” Jalu answered. 

“Your ord«s are to stay below for rix hours, come 
what may,” Orkus continued. “Then run fnr the tun- 
nel whether we foUow or not” 

“I understand, commander,” Jalu said, and smiled. 

A loud explosion sounded not far from the trenches. 
There came the whistling sound of a flying projectile, 
and finally a muffled sound of concussion in dis- 
tance. 

Orkus rushed out to tbe trenches. 

“Not a shot. Not a sound until I give tbe word,” he 
commanded. “I do not want to speak again until I 
issue tbe order to let go. But when 1 speak, they will 
be upon us. Every rifle shot must kill a reo^;ade. 
Every second, the flame-throwers must eadi kill ten — 
and behind them the marhin^ guns must mow down 
tbe distant ranks. Only thus can we throw fear into 
maniacs. That b aD.” 

And not a sound from the soldiers waiting at 
their posts; only the silent nodding of beads in ap- 
proval of a plan which was sound, and had a chan« 
to succeed. 

Orkus sat down on a hummock of dirt bdow tbe 



trench wall, hb eyes glued to the i^ass of a periscope. 
Now and then hb eyes wandered for a brief instant to 
hb wrist watch, tidung away tbe minutes outside a 
leather wrbtband lined with lead. 

An hour passed. Four more explosions sounded 
before the little fortress, each nearer than the last.' 
But DOW a fifth sounded and it was no clos^. Orkus 
smiled, and hb smile passed from face to face along 
the line. The renegades had failed to find tbe range, 
or couldn't reach it from their gun position. 

Five hours passed. Five and a half. Five and three- 
quarters. A smile settled over Orkus' face and he re- 
laxed for just an instant. 

Then it came. A horde of leering faces pouring up 
from tbe gullies, out from tbe woods— coming from 
everywhere, a hundred yards away. . 

Men grqyped their rite. Tbe bolts clicked bullets 
into firing chambers. Tbrir faces turned Coward their 
leader whose eyes were riveted to tbe periscope. 

Tbe renegades were a hundred feet away — but still 
no wordl Fifty feetl Orkus rai^ hb hand. 

Thirty feet! Tbe hand came down. He shouted 
at tbe top of hb lungs — and tbe inferno broke loose! 

Long tongues of flame licked into the ranks with 
tbe first deadly voDey of rifle fire. Machine guns, 
fanning throu^ the flame, mowed swathes in the 
horde which followed. 

Tbe air was thick with flying darts. A man stiffened 
and fell fiat within the trench. A sporadic burst of 
rifle fire from tbe distant trees added to tbe din. 

Jalu, eyes ^ued to her watdi, crept fnxn the dug- 
out and did like a shadow toward the shower spray. 
Her face was as pale as death, yet she moved steadily 
thrnugh an atmo^here powdered wHb pobon darts 
until she reached the stone bench under the spray. 

Tbe back of one hand flew to her mouth to still a 
cry of panic. A terrible fear gripped her — and she 
dared not tell lest tbe panic s^tfead. 

Something unspeakaMe had h^)penedl 

Tbe Kalenl Here were hb headdress, and hb 
tunic. He— couldn't have gone without them — ^be 
MUST have been captured by tbe renegades 1 

Long minutes, while the fearful battle raged, she 
stood doubting what to do. Thai hearing a luD in 
tbe battle — and knowing that if tbe Kalen were cap- 
tured he’d be dead, she hid his garments underneath 
her breast-band, and waited silently. 

‘^HE lull came when the renegades retreated, and 
^ leaving the flame throwers turned on at full blast 
tbe little company retreated to tbe tiuinri and pre- 
pared to mount tbe steps. 

“LbtenI” Orkus’ voice brou^t every man to a 
stop. “Something b wrong. The flood b released and 
rushing down again. Back to the trenches every man 
of you and fi^t for your life. Thb time we battle 
the renegades to the death I” 

Jalu e^sptd as her ear caught -the sound of mshing 
water. She started after the soldiers but Orkus waved 
her badL 
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CTILL the rushing cascade of water poured forth 
from the tunnel in a roaring message that all was 
not well in Ralendar. Each hour diminished the 
chances that it would stop to let them in. Ten days 
and the reservoirs could no longer admit of its being 
st0{^>edl 

It was nearly noon before Jalu’s bail reached the 
smoke-grimed fitting men. 

"Orkus. It’s lessening. Come.” She called loudly, 
slowly; and called again. 

And eleven men backed cautiously tbrou^ the 



“Stay there, Princess. Watch! Watch the water! 
Watch for the Kaleo! Be ready to let us know if it 
stops again. We have one chance in a thousand that 
it will.” 

By morning, when the sounds of battle died, the 
renegade horde of the outer plain was destroyed be- 
yond all hope of rebuilding in force within one genera- 
tion. A thousand corpses were sprawled across the 
area before the trench. 

Within the trench, eleven men, Including Orkus, 
watched the woods with red-rimmed, burning eyes 
looking fc^ surviving attackers. 

At last, without orders from his comniander, one 
of the asbestos-suHed operators of the flame-throwers 
climbed out of his stifling costume. The other saw — 
and did the same. 

Orkus nodded his permission. Eight soldiers still 
gripped their rifles in bands singed by the beat of the 
flames. The machine-guns were unattended. 
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woods; but this time the weapons were brought back 
and concealed in a niche beneath the shower spray. 

The flow lessened to a trickle, and Jalu led the way 
with a heavy heart, up the steps, up the inclines, up 
ntore steps — knowing that every one brought her 
closer to a sentence of death for not returning safely 
with her Kalen. The first woman ever permitted to 
leave Kalendar — and she bad failed! 

Step by step the little band moved upward. Orkus, 
seeing J^u falter, took her arm and steadied her. 

**We did our best,” be said softly in her ear. 
Twenty-nine have died. Perhaps it does not matter 
if we join them, Princess. The Kalen is not here to 
iH’igbten life.” 

Tears burst from Jalu*s tired eyes. 

“Don’t,” she begged softly. “Don’t say it. Not 
yet. Let them tell us that be did not come.” 

“As you will, Princess.” 

But it was a different Jalu who stood before the 
tribunal in the hall of justice thirty minutes later. A 
sharp-tongued tigress whose eyes shone like pinpoints 
of fury. 

“Let me hear the record,” she said crisply, “at 
once.” 

“Your manner,” said the gray-haired patriarch in 
the center, “ill befits you, princess, when you speak 
to the council.” 

“GET THAT RECORD QUICK!” Jalu com- 
manded, and the patriarch nodded to an attendant to 
bring it. 

“Your punishment, if you forget respect again, will 
be severe and quick, princess. Disci^rfine in ^lendar 
requires respect to rank. Have you forgotten?” 
Orkus, head high, face burned from the hot breath 
of flame-throwers, turned toward the dais. 

'Tf what we suspect be true, Kando, the Princess 
Jalu is the highest ranking person in Kalendar, for 
she was named the Kalen. None of you has been. 
And 1 wiH fight for her station.” 

There was a deathly hush in the room, then, like an 
echo the voices of eight men spoke separately but 
firmly. 

“And I.” 

“And I.” 

“And I.” 

“And I.” 

And as each man spoke he rose, and stood behind 
Orkus, his rifle at the ready. And no one of the pabce 
guards made a move, for was not thb the company 
chosen from all the land by the late Kalen, to go and 
bring back his son and heir? 

Then like a voice from the dead, a voice spoke from 
a record, saying: John Kalen — ” 

There was silence until it stopped — and for a mo- 
ment after. Tears burst a second time from Jalu’s 
eyes. 

Her right hand darted forward to emphasize each 
accusation as she said to the three judges: **You, and 
You, and You, in your inexcusable ignorance, have 
ouA<xwtd the Kalen of Kalendar, 



“And in all the land there are only eleven men to 
whom be will listen. Eleven men,” with a sweep of 
her arm she included the survivcus of the journey, 
“and one woman.” 

Orkus leaned forward and whispered in her ear. 
Jalu looked startled, paled, but fairiy shouted. 

“Where is the Primate?” 

“On a hunting trip,” Kando answered softly. 

“Despite the law,” Jalu said aloud, “I may only 
h<^ the Kalen will be merciful.” She paused in 
thou^t. **Orkus and I must lead the searching 
party,” she mused. “It must be strong for we don’t 
know where the search may lead. Our eight loyal 
men may go for they will reo^nize him though they 
don’t speak his language. But first we need sle^. 

“Tomorrow at this same hour we start with two 
hundred men armed with rifles. Tonight we sbaD rest 
in the Primate’s Palace.” 

Kando made one last protest. 

“You can’t take these men there in your fiber’s 
absence. Princess Jalu.” 

“You beard what Orkus said about my rank, Kan- 
do. I do not choose to take advantage of an accident 
But unto the Kalen is restored to us my wishes are 
law, and Orkus is second in all Kalendar in rank if 
be chooses to make use of his authority.” 

“And if we do not recognize that fact, princess?” 
Kando asked. And eight rifles clicked shells into their 
chambers as one. 

“I think you have your answer, Kando,” Jalu 
smiled. “We do not want a civil war in Kalendar. I 
am certain there would be more than this hon<x^ed 
con^>any in my support.” 

Kando wavered. He leaned his bead toward the 
other judges in consultation. And while be did, heads 
moved together among the guards. There was a slight 
commotion of movement and the captain of the guards 
stepped forward toward Jalu. 

Kando looked up expectantly. 

But the captain bowed before Jalu. 

“I offer you the sword, and the strength of the 
Kalen’s guards, Princess Jalu.” He offered his sword 
hilt first, and Jalu touched it in acknowledgment, and 
smiled and bowed. The captain stepped backward 
three steps before turning ba^ to his men. 

“WeD, Kando?” Jalu asked, “Do you accept the 
facts?” 

Kando bowed stifiSy. “Pending the return of the 
Primate we have no choke,” be said, ungraciously. 
“This b an unheard of situation.” 

“It b,” Jalu agreed. “You have outlawed your 
Kalen. If 1 were in your shoes I’d be worrying about 
that” 

CHAPTER DC 
Among the Ruins 

J OHN KALEN was hungry, with a savage hunger 
such as drives tigers to the kill. Three days bad 
passed while be moved slowly but surely away from 
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the wall of Kalendar, deeper Into the valley. There 
had been little sleep for him. Always, when he rested 
there came that sound of heavy feet through the 
grass, through the bnisb, through the forest — stalk- 
ing, stalking. Never bad this beast come in sight, 
yet never had it been out of bearing. 

He had failed to produce fires on which to cook his 
rabbit, and t his morning be bad been forced to discard 
the carcass as unfit to eat. He bad not yet come to 
the point where be could eat raw meat. 

Up to now there bad been no sign of human life in 
the wildemess, yet be hid at the slightest sound.^ But 
this morning be came face to face with a crumbling 
pile of ruins miles deep in a jun^e of ^eat trees and 
vines. 

John stalked the pile of st<me with the cunning of 
a panther. It stood deep in the woods — yet was large 
enough in extent to permit sunlight to penetrate 
through the trees. And, stalking deep in the shadow 
of the trees. John could make out a shadowy entrance 
at the top of a flight of grass-grown steps. 

By noon, be had overcome fear sufficiently to mount 
the steps slowly, bow in band. Like a white shadow, 
be slip^Md into the recess, through the door, into a 
white-walled chamber forty feet square. Its ceiling 
was supported by marble pillars and arches. It was 
sound and tight, the marble floor littered with dust; 
yet obviously not too long unvisited. 

He crept from pillar to pillar, coloring, until be 
reached t^ farthest wall. Through another doorway 
he crept, to a second chamber like an anteroom twenty 
feet square. This too, was weather tight and held no 
other door. But John was startled into sudden fear 
again at the sight of light against the wall under a 
square opening in the ceiling. 

The sun crept in through a series of little windows 
set high in the wall. It laid a streak of warmth along 
one wall, and in this sunlight John Kalen lay down — 
and slept. 

Dreams troubled the sleeper. In his tired, hunger- 
weakened state, sleep pictured bis fears. Footsteps, 
following him, following, coming closer. Ravening 
eyes glaring at him. In a sudden chill of fear be sat 
up, cringing back against the wall as the beast leapt 
at him in his dream. His eyes opened, and before 
him stood a man, naked except for a loin-cloth, skin 
tanned like a savage, but obviously white, and clear, 
laughing, blue eyes. A young man, and beside him a 
beast as big as a bison but looking like a water buffalo. 
A rope attached to a ring in the beast*s nose, hung 
over the man’s arm, and a Uanket was strapped on 
the great round back like a saddle. 

This much J<^ saw before be moved. But at his 
first motkw the stranger drew John’s own bow to tbe 
full with an arrow pointed at his stomach. 

“Agrata?’* the man asked in a guttural word or 
phrase. John was scared, but he was tired, and hun- 
gry — and ready to quH. 

'Not so you can notice H,” be answered weakly. 

There was an answering grin and the savage pointed 



with the arrow at a (nece of paper under John’s har- 
ness. John fished it out (he’d kept the warrant of his 
exile), and pointed to the paragraph in English. Tbe 
stranger’s eyes laughed. He in turn pointed with tbe 
arrow at the paragraph at the top of tbe list. 

John sprang. One hand reacb^ the arrow and tore 
it free, the other managed a half-Nelson and held for 
about ten seconds. The savage flicked the rope from 
his arm, laid tbe bow down deliberately, and tossed 
John Kalen over his bead like a bean-bag. 

“Kargota pani,” be said, bracing himself. ”Gluk 
inor wandito.” 

But John lay still where be had fallra, blood oox- 
ing from a cut in bis scalp. .\nd after a moment tbe 
stranger stripped a leather strap from bis blanket- 
saddle and b<Mnd John’s hands securely behind bis 
back. Then, lifting tbe inert figure atop his beast be 
secured tbe feet beneath its belly, and led it slowly 
out of tbe room, down tbe steps and deep into the 
jungle. 

Twice, he beard the sound of vmces in tbe distance, 
and tbe sound of tramping feet. Both times, man and 
beast came to a deathlike pose with their unconscious 
c^tive. Then when tbe sounds died awa^, the slow 
journey went on, plodding, plodding through trails 
only jun^e-trained eyes could distinguish. 

John was conscious of motion, a jarring, jogging mo- 
tion, and darkness. He began to bear soun^, crack- 
ing twigs, heavy breathing. He smelled strange odors, 
like sweating bodies. His eyes c^ned and stared up- 
ward, at a latticework of leaves, and branches, with 
now and then a tiny patch of sun. Then his head 
turned, and be saw his late adversary — but the sight 
was like a nightmare for only the upper half of the 
man’s body was visiUe, and it moved up and down 
like a jack-in-the-box. 

In a cold sweat, John sat up astride the beast, and 
comprehension flooded over him to mingle with fear. 

*’Where are you taking me?” be demanded hoarsely, 
straining at his bonds. 

**£tka loos,” tbe savage told him softly, placing a 
finger to bis lips. “Daka.” 

And with that John Kalen bad to be content. 

At dusk they approached a great Geyser that 
spouted fully fifty feet in tbe air, and the savage 
grinned as John exclaimed in wonder. 

“Glorious,” be said, forgetting for tbe instant, his 
situation. 

“Glooreeous,” the stranger agreed, and nodded in 
agreonent. 

John looked startled as an idea sprang into being. 
Perhaps? He shrugged his shoulders and looked down 
at himself when he caught his captor’s eye. 

“John K — ” he said. A Ughtning-Hke warning told 
him not to say “Kalen.” 

Tbe captor looked puzzled. He repeated the ges- 
ture and tbe word: “John.” 

more a light dawned on the stranger’s coun- 
^ tenancc. He pointed to himself and said “Dewar.” 
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Then he pointed to his prisoner and said: “Jon/’ 
Then to the beast and said: “Kai.” Then the two 
men grinned at each other. 

Dose by the Geyser flowed a broad, deep canal. 
It must have been fifty feet across. J<^ could only 
guess at its depth, but K looked to be ten feet or 
more. The sides were smooth as the cliff walls around 
the valley, a reddish marble or granite. 

Dewar led the beast along the canal for fifty feet 
or so, to where a crude raft made of six k^, lashed 
together with vines, was staked. He untied John’s 
feet and helped him dismount. He led the “Kai” onto 
the raft, in the center, where the beast balanced a 
moment, then obediently lay down. He motioned 
John aboard, but John made motions to show that be 
wanted his hands free. 

Dewar looked puszled, and troubled. He finally 
compromised by untying the bond and replacing it 
with John’s hands in front, instead of behind his back. 
And the strength of the savage accomplished the feat 
as easily as if he had been handling a baby. 

Five minutes later the craft moved forward along 
the canal spreading little rifles across the glassy 
surface. John was seated forward, crosslegged. The 
Kai lay like a statue in the middle, and Dewar poled 
the craft along with a skill which proved him a sea- 
soned raftsman. 

Ei^t miles the craft moved before the poleman 
paused. It made the five miles to the far side of the 
valley in half the light of the night. Then it turned 
onto a new canal which flowed along the cliff wall, 
farther and farther from Kalendar. 

The pangs of hunger gnawed and tortured John 
Kalen as be floated slowly on his journey. His back 
was toward Dewar, and be worked continuously to 
loosen the thongs at his wrists. 

When John leapt to help tie the raft ashore at the 
spot Dewar chose to camp, the man grinned. He 
made no further attempt to tie his captive. The 
savage proceeded into the woods obviously after game, 
but John noted that be ignored his bow and arrows, 
and gripped a weapon similar to an Indian Tomahawk. 

Putting an arrow to his bow, John strode beside 
Dewar, despite the latter’s violent pantomime object- 
ing to the use of the weapon. 

Two hours later a smiui deer fell victim to an 
arrow. Dewar was outraged. He refused to help carry 
the animal to camp— so John managed alone. The 
savage had built a fire by some method known only 
to him. John proceeded to cut a choice piece of meat 
and roast it. 

Dewar watched him hopelessly, watched him taste 
the roast and smack his Ups, watched him eat— 
and then waited for him to die. But John didn’t 
diel His strength began to return. He beamed on his 
captor and motioned to the meat. Dewar shook his 
head again — though less positively. 

Finally light dawned. 

^Took, you ignorant savage,” John yelled, and 
Dewar grinned. 



“See my arrows?” John continued, pointing at the 
undipped tips. ‘T^ow look at yours.” He pointed again 
at the poisoned tips, made motions and went through 
the agonies of d^th. 

“Now watch.” He thrust the point of his own arrow 
into his arm until it drew blo^ and laughed at his 
companion. 

Dewar’s face was a cloud, then it cleared and he 
laughed, and leaped into the air with a shriek that 
sounded for aU t^ world Uke “Eureka.” 

John did not have to be told he had made a friend. 
Dewar’s actions in the next half hour proved it. The 
man cut a steak from the deer, and another. He 
roasted one for himself and the second feu- John. 

Together they sat before the fire, juice dripping 
from their jaws while they ate. 

CHAPTER X 
Tago City 

T^ARLY morning saw the two men poling the raft 
along the canal. All day they moved slowly, 
majestically, under the overhanging bows of great 
trees. Some of the foliage was familiar. Occasional 
oaks which must have been growing for two hundred 
years; festoons of Spanish moss which hung strangely 
frcKn the boughs of giant evergreens. 

But John’s hunger had not been completely 
appeased by two meals and his eyes k^ straying 
to the smooth surface of the stream. A vague wonder 
grew as to the fact that not once during the weeks 
at sea had be seen a man try to fish! 

Could it be that the flow of water from the valley 
eliminated all aquatic life? Or that fish could not 
live in the irradiated waters? That seemed doubt- 
ful; humans lived their lives in the valley, and foliage 
flourished. 

Once the craft was safely underway It seemed to 
move with a slow current. Dewar guided it easily, 
so John laid his pole along the logs and began unravd- 
ing a thread from his clothes. It wasn’t easy, but in 
an hour’s time be bad woven a stout cord nearly eight 
feet long, and had cut an overhanging branch and 
whittled it down to the pre^rtions of a willow pole. 

Dewar watched, fascinat^. John searched unsuc- 
cessfully for a pin, then whittled a slender sliver of 
the wood into a crude replica of a barbed hook. Slic- 
ing a tiny piece of meat from the slabs they had saved 
from the deer, he attached it and tossed the line into 
the stream. 

Almost at once there came a tug and John maneuv- 
ered the line in close to the raft and jerked it aboard 
with a ten inch fish which looked exactly like a north- 
ern Uack-ba». 

Once oK>re he tried, and this time the fish was 
even bigger. It put up a battle that strained his im- 
provised line to the utmost, and just as be flipped it 
from the water it broke away. Dewar iaugb^ de- 
lightedly, but John whittled out another ho(A aad 
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tried again. Hie reault wn$ aootber 6sh, twelve inches 
long. 

He proceeded to dean and scale them ready for 
cooking, and as the sun was hig^, motioned to Dewar 
that he’d tike to go ashore and eat. His captor made 
DO protest but watched for a clearing and poled the 
raft to the bank. The savage kindled a fire and 
watched while J<rfm impaled the fish on sticks and 
thrust them into the flame. 

It was a deli^tful change of menu even without 
salt. John enjoyed every mouthful, then looked up 
to find that Dewar hadn’t as yet touched his, but 
sat with his eyes glued to his companion’s face. 

John laugh^ and made as if to grab his color’s 
fish, but the savage came suddenly to life and nibbled 
gingerly at the broiled fish. A change of e3q>ression 
came over his face and be ate voraciously. When 
it was gone he rose, crossed to John’s side patted 
his companion’s shoulder three times, very solemnly. 

’^HE second night before dark, the raft approached 
^ a wide expanse of water and moved confidently 
out onto what speared to be a lake perhaps three 
miles across. Jo^’s eyes were seard^g anxiously 
for signs of their destination when be saw white stone 
ruins on the shore; buildings which would have done 
credit to the Mayans. The raft approached an inlet 
between two of the piles of stone just as the sudden 
night settled over the weird valley. 

He helped Dewar secure the raft to some pilings, 
and waited until the Kai debarked onto the stone pier. 
Then he followed and Dewar motioned him through 
a shadowy doorway. The passageway was dark, and 
the hair rose on his bead as be heard the flutter of 
numerous wings, as if the place were alive with bats. 
Strange sounds issued from crevices, like human 
moans far in the distance. But John stumbled along 
through the dark behind his captor. 

They had gone perhaps a hundred feet, and turned 
two comers when Dewar st(^)ped, opened a door and 
pushed John gently. John took the hint and walked 
ahead confidently. Not until be heard the door slam 
shut behind him, and the bar slide into place did be 
again feel the fear of betrayal. Not a sound came 
from beyond the door. Perh^ the walls were too 
thick. 

^‘Dewar!” he called, and listened, but beard only 
the fluttering of winp. 

“DEWAR” be yeDed, louder than before, but the 
fluttering of wings only increased, and the echoes of 
his own voice answered him. 

“Why, you sneaky Kai herder,” he exi^oded, “I’ve 
a good notion to rip you apart and throw you in the 
canal!” Then he laughed at himself, but stopped 
suddenly, his heart in his throat He would have 
sworn that he heard a movement in the darkness! 
Movement, and a spoken word. 

He pressed his body flat against the cold sttme wall 
and held his breath. Nothingl He was losing his 
Doind perhaps, but be stood stiU, and after a long 
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time be heard a movement again, like the rattle of 
a chain, and a voice, rasping and hoarse, said: 

“English. I could have sworn I heard En^ish!” 
Eureka r John jumped a foot in the air. “Wh<H 
ever you are and wherever you are, speak to me. You 
did hear English — and you’re the first person I’ve 
found in this whole benighted valley that I could talk 
to!" 

“Bats,” the voice said. “It must be the bats.” 

“Bats my eye!” John felt his way across the floor 
toward the voice. “Where are you? For Pete’s sake, 
answer me. Speak to me directly. Prove I’m not 
bats myself.” 

And suddenly that tremendous impelling force be 
had experienced before, probed John’s brain until his 
bead ached. He could feel it tearing his thoughts 
apart and tracing them. Then k was gone, as if it 
had been switched away to some other part of the 
world, and there was a long period of silence. 

Finally however, that strange figure against the far 
wall stirred again. He could bear the clearing of a 
throat, and then a soft voice, fearful, yet prnud, spoke 
directly to John. 

“First I will set your fear at rest as well as I can. 
Jalu is not, I feel sure, dead. Second, I crave your 
mercy, my Kalen, for breaking the unwritten law by 
leaving Kalendar in your absence. To think that 
you would find me here is degradation indeed. To 
find me in chains, is worse humiliation. Beyond that 
I perceive that you are free, though confined in this 
room. Were you counted a prisoner, you too would 
be shackled to this wall. 

“I have learned much these last two weeks. While 
there is some insanity in Tago, the majority of these 
people are capable of sodal organization. 

“We might never feel free to eliminate our military, 
but we might well establish trade with these unfor- 
tunates. Our nets prevent our obtaining aquatic foods 
except on our sporting expeditions. Yet the canals 
abound with su^ foods in the outer valley, thanks 
to your father’s wise foresight. We could trade for 
this food to our national advantage. 

“I am saying all these things before you approach, 
knowing that my life is rightfully forfeit, and feeling 
it my duty to first present this information.” 

“Well,” John said softly, and again, “Well! I have 
to be held in chains in Kalendar, banished into the 
jungle with an admonition to hunt if I want to live, 
be captured by a savage, make friends with him, get 
locked up in a marUe ruin with some bats in order 
to find someone who recognizes me as the Kalen of 
Kalendar — and who speaks En^^ish. 

“Who are you?” 

“I was” the voice answered proudly, ‘The Primate 
of Kalendar. My dau^ter, Jalu, leaded the expe- 
dition to bring you to the throne. Who I am, I do 
not know. That is in your hands, my Kalen.” 

J OHN heard the rattle of the shackle chains, and 
be knew as well as if it had been broad daylight. 
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that an old man had stood in proud humility and bent 
bis knee as he answered and spoke the title of his 
sovereign. The situation had its humorous angles. 

‘'WeD,” John said again, ‘Tet*s see. I should have 
you killed for breaking tl^ law, but if I do I can’t 
very well ask you for Jalu’s ba^, now, can I? On 
the other hand I suq>ect you of being enough of an 
(4d schemer to know I was bound to fall in love with 
an exquisitely beautiful girl if you sent her after 
me — ” 

There was a gasp, almost of dismay from the dark« 
ness. 

crave pardon, sire. Jalu was your father’s 
choice, not mine. The orders are over bis hand and 
seal.” 

‘Tic would!” John was smiling to himself. “On the 
other hand we’re both locked up in the renegade 
headquarters and if they ever guess who I am I don’t 
think much else is going to matter.” 

“Come close, my Kalen,” the voice answered. “I 
have schemed a s^eme for escape, and perhaps — ” 
“Perhaps,” John broke in. “On the other band, 
I’ve a good notion to teach these pe<^le to shoot and 
go back and conquer Ralendar. After the way I’ve 
been treated I think that might be a good idea. And 
then again we may both be bumped off in the morn- 
ing. Are there any blankets in here? I need some 
sleep — and I imagine you do too.” 

Fortunately for his peace of mind, John did not 
see the shadowy figure, with one ear glued to the outer 
side of the wall against the tiny peep hole, nor did 
he hear the stealthy footsteps as the figure moved 
silently down the passageway. 

He found a bunk against the wall, with strnie crude 
covers on it, and crawled in between them. After 
twenty minutes of restless tossing he discovered the 
reason and rose again. Without a word be slapped 
his clothing all over, deserted the bunk afid curled 
tq) against the wall and went to sleep on the fioor. It 
wasn’t cold enough to make him sl^ with an army 
of vermin if be could help itl 

CHAPTER XI 



John Joins the Renegades 

COMETHING woke John Kalen with a start. He 
^ sat up, and his eyes darted quickly around the 
room to settle on a kindly faced <^d man with a white 
patriarchal beard, gazing at him. John smiled and 
the primate smiled in turn. The man wasn’t so old 
either, John mused. If it weren’t for the beard — ? 

“How (4d are you?” The question just popped out. 

“Fifty-nine, my Kalen,” the man answer^. 

“And what’s your name?” 

“Gared Ihilon.” The same humility was in the 
voice, the same half-fear; half-hope. 

Jo^ noted the antiquated iron rings around Du- 
Ion’s ankles, the heavy linked chain which held him 
within three short feet of the wall. 



“I’m afraid, Duloo, that they don’t quite trust you,” 
he said nodding toward the chains. 

The primate smiled again, and shnigged. “I can 
hypnotize my guard and make him release me if ever 
be has the keys with him,” be answered calmly, “so 
I’ve been patient these ten days.” 

John’s eyebrows raised quizzically. 

“That being the case, why couldn’t you h\pnotize 
your Kalen into sparing your life?” 

The old man looked startled and hurt. He shook 
his bead violently in the negative. 

“It is against the law,” he said simply, as if that 
settled the matter for all time. 

And John, not doubting the sincerity of his reac- 
tion, felt that he could come to like the people of 
his kingdom a great deal if ever he got to be well- 
acquainted with them under normal circumstances. 

The bar on the door rasped, and the door swung in 
slowly. Dewar’s face appeared, then another and 
another until seven men stood in a little group inside 
the door. 

John bowed ceremoniously. “Welcome,” he greeted, 
with a sweeping gesture. But Dewar’s face was grave. 
The savage turned toward the older prisoner and 
spoke a swift chain of unintelligible syllables. Dulon’s 
head nodded almost continuously. Wlten Dewar 
paused, the primate turned to John. 

“I am requested to interpret to you as follows: ‘The 
wall people come forth with an army and break the 
unwritten law by approaching the Tago country be- 
yond the center canal. You were heard to remark 
that you might teach these pe<q)le to shoot and join 
them against Kalendar. They wish to know if it is 
true.” 

“They trust you to ask roe correctly?” John’s face 
showed his surprise. The older man drew himself 
up proudly. 

“The nobles of Kalendar do not prevaricate,” he 
said, with the same simplicity be used in his remark 
anent the law. 

“And Kalendar is breaking an unwritten law?” John 
asked. 

“Yes,” the primate answered softly. “They have 
no doubt learned that you are captive.” 

“So?” John paced back and forth twice. “Tell 
Dewar that I will join them, teach them to shoot, and 
defend their land on one condition. They must not 
use poison on their arrows. They must use them as 
be and 1 used ours on the deer.” 

Gared Dulon paled. He appeared stricken, yet be 
bowed and tum^ obediently. There appeared to be 
an angry controversy among the visitors at his words, 
but Dewar was gesturing, $tanq)ing, pleading, and 
after five minutes the turmoil quieted. Dewar spoke 
again to Dulon. 

’Tie asks,” Dulon repeated, “if that is a c<M)dition 
which brings victory?” 

“Tril hitn it is in this case.” 

Dukm nodded, and turned to repeat the message, 
but Jc^ added impulsively, “Tell him also that you 
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most be set free to carry a message to Kalendar.” 

Five minutes lain, John went ann-in-arm with De* 
war through the damp corridofs. They were followed 
by the primate who was to be freed as soon as all ver* 
b^ ordim had been given* 

It became clear that John was suddenly become a 
field marshal, and that his chief of staff was his savage 
captor of the last few days. 

It was a motley crew that awaited their commanders 
at the fringe of the forest Hundreds of men, some of 
vdMm showed the signs of incipieot insanity, but the 
major portion of whom showed in their feattires only 
^e pinch of irregular want, and a certain settled bit- 
terness. 

With a feeling of exhilaration mixed with doubt, 
John gave bis orders and the men set to work making 
bows and arrows. They were plentifully supplied with 
rawhide thongs and in two hours the force was armed. 

/^RDERS deployii^: the force, and setting two bun- 
dred men as a mobile reserve in the rear, were 
passed through the rductant 1 ^ of Gared Dulon. 
The anny deployed forward keeping low in the waist- 
high grasses of the meadowland. 

Four miles straight ahead they moved, from the 
edge of the Tago forest to within one mile of the canal, 
before word was passed back that the Kalendrian sol- 
diers were ahead. 

“Tell them,’’ Jcdui passed his last order, “to shoot 
to STOP the enemy. NOT to kill the wounded, and 
to stop shooting as soon as the Kalendrians retreat 
beyond the canal; that H is time to set you free to 
start your journey as that, too, b part of ^e plan for 
victory.” 

He Ibtened as the pale, drawn primate baued the 
orders to Dewar, watted as they knocked hb shac- 
kles from hb wrists and motioned him to go strai^t 
to the wall and follow the canal to the walled c<Kmtry, 
and watched the old man depart with never a back- 
ward glance. 

Then shouts and fighting ahead drew hb attention. 
For the fight was joined quickly and hard. Men 
milled back and forth, vdiile be wadched from Dewar’s 
Kai, erect on the animal’s broad back. 

John saw that the renegades were more than bolding 
their own on the left wing, and that the right wing was 
falling back in confusion. He motioned Dewar to take 
three out of four of the reserve, and charge in stq>port 
of that right wing. 

He saw the force rush forward shouting, saw the 
wing stiffen and move forward in an overwhelming 
wave toward the canal. It was exciting, enthralling, 
despite the fact that blood was being shed. And in 
the excitement be forgot to watdi the left wing) 

An exdted bowman jerking on hb sandal, recalled 
John’s attentioo to the left. The wing had crumpled 
and was fallii^ back. 

With a wave of fab arm and a shout which meant 
nothing to hb men, John charged ahead on the Kai. 
The fifty bowmen took up the shoot, and followed. 



In five minutes John was in the midst of a milling 
throng, fighting with bow, and fist and fallen spear. 

“Kalen. John, Kalenl” He heard Jalu’s voice in 
the midst of the melee. Then something clipped him 
on the head and he kitew no more. 

But the renegades were driving the soldiers of 
Kalendar back across the central canal, He had kept 
hb word to them. 

CHAPTER Xn 
Forttmes of War 

J OHN KALEN was sleeping a troubled sleep. He 
tossed in dreams of awaking aboard ship at sea. 
Shadowy forms, of Michael, and a crew of thirty-nine 
men wb^ be dared not touch, crept in and out of hb 
subconscious mind like wraiths. And forces pene- 
trated hb brain until he twisted and squirmed, and 
dreamed of beds into which be sank until be smoth- 
ered. 

Voices wavered above him, receded, came close, aiul 
were gone again. The odor of medicants assailed hb 
nostrils. Strong lights bothered bis eyes even through 
closed lids. He thought of Jalu — a^ was suddenly 
wide awake! 

Hb eyes beheld a room so vast, so luxurious that be 
nibbed hb eyes and looked again. Hb body rested 
on a mattress so caressingly soft that — if it were true 
^t explained hb dreams, for he had been sleeping 
00 the ground. Silken covers were over him, ai^ a 
white-cooted figure, obviously a doctor, stood by the 
foot of tbe bed, silent, attentive. 

John bad lost consciousness a leader of tbe rene- 
gades. He awoke, Kalen of Kalendar. 

“Do I need you?” be asked softly of tbe doctor. 
Tbe man looked down at him, obviously puzzled. 
Orkus, stepping forward from nowhere, bowed. 

“I have bMD designated as interpreter, my Kalen, 
until you have dbposed of tbe cases of Gared and Jalu 
Dulon.” He tum^ then and spoke to the doctor, then 
spoke again to John. 

“He says you no longer need him, but that ytm have 
not bade him leave.** 

John smiled, waved hb hand, and the doctor de- 
parted. 

“You are rested, sire?” Orkus asked. 

“And hungry,” John said. But tbe breakfast was 
being wheeled to hb bedside even as be ^wke. He 
ate almost ravenously of a civilized meal (even though 
some of the foods were strange) for the first time in 
more than a week. Orkus, standing stifBy beside the 
bed, spoke as soon as be bad fiobbed. 

“Two cases, sire, have been considered by coonefl 
to be of drastic importance, and axe waiting your dis- 
posal.” 

“Two cases, Orkus? And tbe charges?” John was 
molt airioas than coocemed. 

“Gared, and Jalu Duloo, aiic. (jared b charged 
with violation of the unwritteii law in leaving Kalendar 
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fai your absence. Hb life, barring your immediate 
mercy, is fw-feit.” 

J<rfm frowned, "And Jalu?” 

Dulon,’’ Orkus’ voice sounded strained, yet be 
q>oke the words in a monotone as of a rote, *‘is charged 
with failure to protect the body of the Kalen in the 
fulfillment of her mission to the outer world, permit- 
ting him to suffer indignities and banishment; rebel- 
lion against council orders in leading armed men out- 
side the wall toward Tago Lake.” 

“They are in custody?'* John asked quickly. 

“Yes, my Kalen, they are in custody, waiting your 
immediate disposal.” 

“Bring Jalu in.” John's voice was sharp. 

Orkus motioned to a side panel, then deliberately 
turned and stood with his face to the wall. The panel 
slid back, and Jalu, the gdden girl stood proudly, head 
erect in the closet facing the room. She was nude. 
Her tong, golden hair fell to her waist, providing some 
slight covering for her body, but only tending to ac- 
centuate ber loveliness. She stepped forward slowly 
without a word. Short steps. And John noticed that 
her hands were manacled, and that ber ankles were 
chained so that she could step only a few inches at a 
time. 

For a mcunent he stared, fascinated. Then be 
bounced from bis bed and threw the silk covering 
about ber shoulders. 

“Orkus, who is responsible for this?” 

“Council, sire.” 

“And who beads the council?” 

“Kandu, with Jastro and Wherl as his associates in 
the action. They have been supu’eme since Gared 0u- 
k» went on bb hunting trip.” Orkus still faced the 
wall, stifBy. 

“Have these manacles removed.at once, Orkus, and 
send Gared to me, unmanacled — and robed.” John 
slipped into a dressing gown, and stood, waiting, pale 
with anger. Orkus strode from the room. 

Two young girb ran forward from the closet and 
unfastened Jalu’s steel bonds. The girb remained 
kneeling, <Hie at either side of their late prisoner, heads 
bowed. John looked at them curiously. Each wore 
only the high-laced sandab they called Drezza wear, 
and wide belts, perhaps a foot wide, studded with pol- 
ished buttons of steel, or some similar metal, from the 
belts were suspended bo<^s to which were attached 
the manacles, and a knife, similar to a huntingknife. 
Both girb were exceedingly attractive. 

A door at the far end of the room opened and Orkus 
followed Gared Dulon into the room, and came slowly 
forward. 

“Why don’t they rise, Jalu?” John asked softly. 
“They’ve done what they were told to do.” 

Waves of color were suffusing Jalu’s face. She was 
trembling. Yet her eyes faced John’s own, ;KOud and 
frank. 

“They await their judgment in turn, John Kalen,” 
she whispered. “Wbra you freed me their lives were 
forfeit for having been a party to the bolding of a prin- 



cess. And so that it b not too late for you to rectify 
I must tell you quickly that when you threw the cover 
of your bed about my shoulders you claimed me as the 
Kalen’s property. The Kalen has a right to take what 
be wisb^ — but I wbh you might not take me that 
way, sire.” 

“Would you marry me, Jalu?” John whbpered in 
turn, for Orkus and Gared had stopped some dbtance 
back. 

“Gladly, John, Kalen, gladly.” Jalu’s voice held a 
new happiness, as if a fear had been tossed away. 
And John took a deep breath and looked out the win- 
dow. Power over life, and death, and peop^ was hb 
— such power as he bad never dreamed Ixlonged to 
any man. It frightened him. 

“Jalu,” he said slowly. “The fate of these two girb 
b in your hands. Give your judgment mercifully. 
They are too young and l^autiful to die.” 

“Thank you, John, Kalen. They will be attached 
to my household, then, and you will know they live 
and are nearby.” She spoke a few words and the girb 
fell forward and kissed her feet. John shook hb head 
hopelessly and motioned Orkus and Gared to come 
forward. 

“Gared,” he said without preliminaries. “We are 
facing far more serious breaches of the law than yours. 
You suffered ten days imprbonment by the renegades, 
and fulfilled my mission well yesterday. I am confi- 
dent of your loyalty. You are therefore restored as 
Primate of Kalendar. Council b dissolved. Rando, 
Jastro and Wherl will remain in their homes under 
guard until I have cleared thb entire matter. Orkus 
will act as supreme commander of the nulitary, an- 
swerable direct to me. 

“Orkus, were any prisoners taken yesterday?” 

“Eleven, sire, including one Dewar, who Dulon says 
befriended you. We have held them thus far de^te 
council orders.” 

“There are no council orders in force since Kando 
sat at head of council,” John said brusquely. “Will 
there be any trouble in enforcing what I have said 
here?” 

Gared Dulon ^ke for the first tinie. 

“Thanking you humbly, my Kalen, for your favors. 
There will be no question of our authcudty under your 
orders if we emerge free from the front door of your 
palace in proper robings, while you in tunic and head- 
dress stand on the upper balcony.” 

John’s brow wrinkled once nutre at the scope of hb 
sudden power. He almost feared to free a man lest 
that man’s captors die. 

“See that none b punished, without my direct order. 
Bring Dewar and tl^ other prisoners to me. I sup- 
pose I have a throne-room or something.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

‘Wou two win be busy. I need an interpreter. 
Jalu win leave with you, but wQl return, attended 
properly, to act as my mterpreter. Now, hurry, all 
of you. Dress, while I dress. We must end the con- 
fusion in Kalendar quickly.” 
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"And^ one question Orkus. You did not poison 
your buUets or ^>ears yesterday. Why?” 

*‘Tbe Kalen might be among the enemy, sire.” 
Orkus bowed, and John’s three friends mov^ slowly 
from the room. 

J ALU returned within the hour, snuUng ha{^y. She 
waited in an ante-room until J<^ joined her, re- 
splendent in his tunic and golden head-dress. Pac- 
ing slowly two steps behind him, at his right, Jalu 
explained in a low voice as they traversed the soft- 
caipeted hallways, lined with tapestries. “These tapes- 
tries picture the history of Kalendar, my Kalen, from 
the earliest days of its legendary history until now. 
An eagle left a baby girl in the valley. /jMther eagle 
left a baby boy. From them the n<^les of Kalendar 
descend. Twdve Indians with their squaws lowered 
themselves down the cliffs while fleeing frmn an 
enemy fifteen centuries ago. They were white Indians. 
From them the people of Kalendar descend. There 
was dispute in the councils f(v centuries as to su- 
premacy until the coming of the Kalen, your father 
nearly fifty years ago. Since his coming there has 
been no di^te. There will be none under you. 

the topmost floor is an astronomical observ- 
atory with a huge telescope. On occasioa this telescope 
may be turned to observe throu^ special lenses, the 
activity of all walled Kalendar. 

“In other rooms are machines and chemicals, and 
testing apparatus. In still others madunes whidi 
throw moving pictures on the wall. It will take a 
year to familiarixe yourself with the Palace.” She 
stopped speaking. 

They moved to a hand-carved door at the end of 
the passage. It swung open silently and John Kalen, 
stood beside a carved throne. He was startled. 

“Sit on the throne, my Kalen,” Jalu said softly, 
kneeling as she spoke. And John’s eyes noted that 
a hundred peo{^e filled the domed room, and that in 
front of the assembly, eleven kneeling figures were 
renegades. 

John sat and the assembly rose. He saw Dewar 
— a puzzled look on the deancut savage face, hands 
manaded. 

“Remove Dewar’s handcuff’s and bring him to me,” 
John said. Jalu r^>eated the order and in an instant 
Dewar’s hands were free and be stepped forward 
with a guard on either side. 

“Send the guards away from him. No punishments 
however.” Again Jalu spoke and the guards fell back. 

“Dewar is my friend?” John asked, and Jalu re- 
peated. Dewar’s face brightened into a smile. He 
spoke. “Always,” Jalu sakL 
‘^Cannot your people and my pet^le be friends?” 
be asked again. “Cannot we give you doth for dotb- 
ing in exchange for fish from the lakes and the canals? 
Cannot we help you to bring about order and com- 
forts in your dty?” 

The faces of the other prisoners were brightening 
hopefully. They exchan^ glances. Dewar was 
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growing in their eyes into a leader. He agreed to 
question after question as John asked them. The ten 
renegades still in manades confirmed his answers. 

*^ould you protect and treat as friends, men we 
would send to teadi you order? Would you obey ray 
orders if they bring you to better Itving? And avoid 
treachery?” 

Again there was a willmg acquiescence, and John 
sat in thought for a moment. 

“Bring Kandu, Jastro, and Wberl to me,” be said 
brusquely. There was a stir at the back of the room 
as twenty soldiers took their leave. Throu^ Jahi, 
John invited Dewar to sit on the step beside the throne 
and chatted with him for ten minutes. The man’s 
eyes grew bright in appreciation of his doseness to 
grandeur. John knew that their friendship was one 
which would endure in loyalty as long as should 
live. Suddenly he becune aware that his former 
Judges stood before him. 

“I have in mind,” John said slowly so that the entire 
assemblage might brar, *Hhat the situation through 
which we have been passing is unusual. 

“Dewar, seated b^de me, is a leader among the 
renegades. The very fact th^ be sits beside me here 
will make him a greater and more respected leader. 

“I want to make of Tagoland, a dominioQ of Kalcn- 
dar, and I am disposed to give you three men a new 
opportunity to prove you can govern wisely. You 
return with Dewar and his fellows to Tago City 
for one year. You will be provided with comforts, 
and a guard of twenty strfdiers. 

“With Dewar’s aid, you will establish sodal order 
among the renegades. You will segr^ate the hope- 
lessly insane into suitable quarters, and help the iotel- 
ligent balance of the population to estaUish trade. 
Tbeir farms need improving. You will attend to that. 
You will help them build boats to replace tbeir rafts. 
You will establish a militia to serve as a police iorct. 

“Have the manacles removed from the prisoners. 
Feed them well, and prepare to return with them to 
Tago City this afternoon.” 

The meeting was over. The assembly had departed. 
John stood in the vast hallway alone with Jalu. 

“Do you think it will work?” be asked her softly. 

“I know it is the greatest step forward in Kalen- 
dar in fifty years,” she said sofUy, her eyes proudly 
looking into his. “I only fear as to whether the coun- 
cil is to be Rusted too far. They have been bumiU- 
ated — and if they should seek revenge — ?” 

“Then we have Dewar.” John said li^tly, “but 
now, Jalu, is there any reason why I should not kisi 
you?” 

Jalu blushed. 

*^o reason, my Kalen,” she said. 

“Then Kalendar can wait — but where can we go 
on our honeymoon?” 

“We might,” she said timkUy, “explore your palace 
secrets — together — ” 

John decided, “and what matters it if 
there is revolt in Kalendar?” 
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P AT RIKER looked at his watch. Nine A.M. It 
was almost time for Admiral Gregg’s periodic 
report to the dvilization that hung on his every 
word. He was down in a bleak, white desert, most 
inaccessible spot on 20th Century Earth. There was 
always the possibility that disaster might strike. 
Planes were ready, in Australia and Argentina, to 
leap off to the rescue, in that event. 

Pat Riker tuned the high-frequency wavelength re- 
served for Gregg’s party, and barred to any other 
transmitter. The minutes ticked by, but no voice 
came from the far south. Riker turned up bis volume, 
hoping he hadn’t missed any of the message. But 
still no voicel He turned the power-dial up steadily, 
till a million bees hummed from his set; his own pri- 
vate home-made receiver, the most powerful in the 
world. Riker was justly proud of it. 

He had about decided Gregg bad for once Wen 
delayed, when be caught the faint sound of a voice, 
underneath the power-hum. He’d need more vohime 
yet — DK>re than he bad ever used before. He glanced 
a bit anxiously at the tubes, already glowing hotly. 



He wasn’t sure exactly bow much they would stand. 

Suddenly be ootic^ how tense the tones of the 
faint voice were. There was trouble 1 Riker turned 
up the power with a quick twist. The voice, anxious, 
bWame understandable. It was just a whisper in the 
ether, magnified by the radio’s ultra-powers. 

“ — wrecked. C^e wing is completely smashed. 
Burrows and Hedgewood are hurt. This is John Cald- 
well, radio operator. I can only get a half watt out of 
the batteries, and they will last, at most, 24 hours, 
repeating this call hourly. Please send the rescue 
ships immediately. CXir position is latitu — ” 

And then it happened. There was a soft whoomf 
of tubes burning out, and something seemed to stab 
forth like a bolt of li^tning, into RJker’s eyes. 

He jerked back, shielding his eyes seconds too late. 
When be removed his hands, W saw nothing but 
whirling lights that gradually faded. .A little shakily, 
be groped for the power switch, snapping it on and off. 
DeadI 

The SOS had been cut off just as Caldwell was 
about to give their ali-in^rtant position in the white 
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TOO LATE By EANDO BINDER 



The lives of an entire Antarctic 
expedition depended on Pat Hiker's vision, 
and he was worse than blind. Eversrthing he 
saw had occurred nearly three minutes before 
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hell of Antarctica. Riker chewed his tongue and re> 
fleeted that coincidence could pop up at the roost 
amazing, and annoying times. But he had been more 
or less expecting the tubes to give way under the 
overload of power. 

Riker heard now the mewing of Pete, his large An- 
gora cat, from the corner. From the farthest comer 
of the workship room, in fact. He remembered now 
that the cat, who bad been on the bench nosing at 
the set, bad let out a terrified cry and bad leaped away. 

^‘You too, eh?’* said Riker soothingly, feeling bis 
way along the wall to the comer and reaching down to 
pet the animal. He often talked aloud to it, in the 
long hours of his work. “But H’11 be o^^ in a few 
moments — these spots in front of our eyes. Let's just 
take it easy till we can see prq>erly again.” Riker 
resized he was trying to calm his own racing pulse. 

As be stroked its fur, the cat’s frightened mewing 
changed to a half-hearted purr. They waited, man 
and cat, as the dancing light streaks obscuring their 
vision slowly faded. Riker was puzzled. What kind 
of radiation bad struck their eyes, from the overloaded 
tubes. Ultra-violet? 

Of course, it would have to happen at that crucial 
moment, he reflected bitterly. Five men stranded be- 
side a wrecked plane in isolated Antarctica, position 
unknown! Riker would have to get his set to work- 
ing again, and pick up the next SOS, for the position. 
Without that, the rescue planes might search forever 
in that white wilderness. And probably no other ra- 
dio on Earth — it struck him forcefully — could pick 
their weak half-watt call! It depen^d on Riker! 

A FEW minutes later, Pat Riker arose. He could 
^ see again. He made bis way toward the radio, 
to investigate damages, but let out a startled **ooffr 
He bad struck with his stomach against the back of 
the easy chair before the radio. 

Riker slipped, with his breath half knocked out, 
and wondered bow be could be so clumsy. He hadn’t 
even seen the chair. He looked down at it now. But 
he still didn’t see it! 

Furthermore, the most amazing phenomenon took 
place — the whole room turned down with his eyes. 
He seemed to be hanging precariously on a vertical 
floor, with the other end of the room at the bottom 
of a pit! 

Riker made the sound that people make when ice- 
cold water hits their bare skin. Dizzied, be hastily 
looked up again. The room obediantly straightened 
out. This motion, combined with the blow on his 
stomach, very nearly made him dash for the bath- 
room, but be had a sinking feeling, mental this time, 
that be might not find it in time. So, valiantly, be 
conquered bis weakness. 

Still swallowing, be eased himself into the chair- 
cushions, feeling his way. This would take some 
thought. What was it all about? He wasn’t blinded. 
He distinctly raw things. But he was seeing them 
in the wrong order, or something like that. 



Pat Riker felt momentarily dismayed. A boUow 
feeHog came up inside of him. But then he took bold 
of his nerves. He would reason this out, and not go 
into a panic. He made experiments in line with men- 
tal deductions. 

First of all, bolding his head rigidly against the back 
of the chair, he moved his eyes. The scene that be 
apparently saw did not change in the slightest. He 
was still seeing the room from tke viewpoint of the 
corner, where he bad been several minutes before. 

But now, suddenly, the scene shifted. He was mov- 
ing forward in the room — so his eyes told him — 
toward the workbench. The easy chair now loomed 
in front of him. He flinched as it struck bis Stomach 
— in the view. But that had happened minutes ago. 
He was sitting in the easy chair now. It was like a 
movie reel passing before his eyes. 

Riker put two and two together and got a time-hon- 
ored four. His vision was somehow several minutes 
behind time. That is, what his eyes saw wasn’t trans- 
mitted to his brain’s optical center until that much 
later. 

He gave out an unhappy grunt as be came to that 
staggering conclusion. He had never heard of such 
a thing before and it made his skin crawl. 

He reasoned out also why the scenes before his 
mental eye dipped or rose as be lowered or raised bis 
head. Ihe balancing canals of the inner ear, inde- 
pendent of the eye, knew the slightest change of his 
bead’s position. When the canals, linked with grav- 
ity, said he was looking down, he was simply looking 
down, even if his delayed vision showed a level floor 
whose visual impression bad struck his retina minutes 
before — when bis head had been level. 

A puzzled mew, more plaintive than before, came 
from the comer. 

“Poor Pete,” said Riker feelin^y. “I at least know 
what’s wrong. You don’t.” 

CITTING in the chair, Riker watched the queer de- 
^ layed sight unwind before his eyes. It all checked. 
The view changed to show the floor and chair, as he 
had stood looking down, in surprise, after the bump. 
Then the room a^n, dancing fitfully, as be must have 
stared around wildly at the time ^ thought of the 
bathroom. 

He grinned wryly. Once be had taken a boat ride 
(m a choppy lake and bad decided then be was no 
seaman. Now he was sure of it. By sheer force of 
will he fou^t back nausea. But why did this have 
to happen to him, be thought rebelliously — and espe- 
cially now? Five men down in Antarctica shivered 
in the icy winds of the South Polar regions. . . . 

What had happened to the sane and orderly world 
he had known just a few minutes before? 

Now the view of the room turned as be had fum- 
Ued bis way into the chair. Then it fused more or 
less into his present perspective, looking straight out 
from the chair toward tlie radio. 

Just what had come out of the radio, to cause this? 
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The trowing tubes had released some kind of beam, 
or radiation, that had bathed his eyeballs. But in- 
stead of blinding him — he was really lucky at that— 
it had caused the weird delayed vision. It had played 
some ghastly trick with his optic nerves. Not being 
a i^yslologist, Riker made no conjectures about it, 
beyond the fact itself. Which, in brief, was that there 
was a lapse of time between his seeing with his eyes 
and his “seeing*’ with his brain. The brain was behind 
time. 

How much? Riker applied a simple technique to 
find out. He first pulled out his watch, then put it 
back with a sheepish snort. He couldn’t time it that 
way, obviously, since he couldn’t see the watch. So, 
when he closed his eyes, he began counting: 

“One steam-engine — two steam-engine — t h r e e 
steam-engine — ” This method of counting, if one 
enunciated clearly, seldom fell off the true minute by 
more than a few seconds. 

At sixty steam-engine be started over again. He 
reached another sixty and had to start once more. 
This time, at fifty-three, the scene his brain saw 
flicked out. Thus, since he had closed his eyes two 
minutes and fifty-three steam-engines before, his 
brain-perception was approximately three minutes be- 
hind his eye-vision. 

“Pete,” admonished Riker, trying to see some hu- 
mor in the situation, “if yuh see a mouse, don’t bother 
to jump at it. You will be three minutes too late.” 

A WHILE later, Pat Riker found himself on edge. 

The i^nomenon wasn’t going away. It hadn’t 
occurred to him that it was anything but a temporary 
condition. It was fascinating in a way, but be thought 
of the five men, down in the Antipodes, waiting to be 
rescued. Waiting, in the last analysis, for him! To 
all intents and purposes, be was as good as blind with 
his trkk eyesi^t. He wouldn’t be able to see what 
his fingers were doing — till three minutes later. How 
could he repair the radio? 

No, the thing would have to go. But obstinately, 
it didn’t, even after an hour. A gray worry made him 
nervous. He had the fantastic thought that if an 
intruder were now before him, ready to slit his throat 
with a sharp knife, he wouldn’t know of it I Then he 
reproved hhnself for such petty self-concern. What 
about the five stranded men, in snow-bound Antarc- 
tica? That burning thought drove him to make an 
attempt at repairing the radio. 

It wasn’t the tubes he was worrying about. They 
were standard makes, and he bad replacements. With 
a good deal of fumbling, and three-minute peerings 
at their numbers, he substituted twelve new tubes for 
the burned out ones. But turning on tbe switch 
brought no answering bum from the set. He frit 
among the wiring and found the source of tbe trouble 
three minutes before his eyes saw it. Of the welter 
of spidery wires leading to his newly invented “sub- 
ether sdector,” half were fused short. There were 
exactly 246 wires. Over a hundred must be replaced 



and soldered! 

Heating tbe electric iron, be tried soldering some 
of the leads, performing (^rations that be saw only 
after three minutes. He saw that his blind fingers 
bad made mistakes among the closely positioned lugs. 
And be had knocked three nwre wires loose, in his 
blundering. A blind man could do no worse. He gave 
up, with a ni^tmarish feeling of helplessness. 

Worst of all, be couldn’t call in outside help. The 
most skilled radio t#rhnirian would be ba£9ed. Riker 
bad only sketchy diagrams of his new circuit. The 
rest be carried in hb bead. He might explain — no, 
that would take days and days, for all those wires. 

And the thin thread of voice from Antarctica would 
cease within 24 hours! What could be done? Riker’s 
brain began to ache. He wondered if in all history, a 
mao bad ever been placed in his dilemma. He sat 
down to think, biting his Ups. 

He jumped up suddenly. Half way to the phone, 
be decided he was going tbe wrong way — toward the 
radio— and turned. But he was still facing that way, 
as far as he could ste. Confused, a derelict in t^ 
middle of the room, he cursed, stretched out his hands 
and made mincing steps forward, ignoring what his 
eyes told him. In this sleepwalker fashion, he finally 
touched a wail-shelf of books, knocking several to the 
floor, whUe bis lying eyes told him he should be 
perched on top the radio, fifteen feet away. 

Oriented by the bookshelf, feeling his way, be came 
to the wall phone and caUed infocmation. He got the 
number of tbe low-wave radio station which, in con- 
junction with one in Australia, was keeping a 24-hour- 
a-day vigil for Admiral Gregg’s calls. After some 
shunting from person to person, Riker was finally ccm- 
nected with the key-man, Paul Gregory. 

Riker wondered how to begin. He decided to come 
right out with it. “Admiral Gregg and his men 
crashed!” be said bluntly. 

“What!” Gregory’s voice was a shocked treble. 
“It’s true that they missed sending their last regular 
call, but that doesn’t necessarily mean — ” He btokc 
off and demanded, “Who are you?” 

Riker told his story, except for tbe delayed vision, 
which was irrelevant at the moment. 

“How could you have picked up that caU?” said 
Gregory impatiently. “Neither we nor Australia did. 
And no one else has reported such a call. You must 
be a crank.” 

He seemed about to hang up. “Wait!” pleaded 
Riker. “I just luq>pened to pick it up,” he stated, as 
earnestly as be could. He decided against telling of 
his super-radio— then he would be taken as a crank. 
“You’ll simply have to believe me, that those men 
are stranded.” 

“You didn’t get the position?” 

“No. But if you send planes down there, equipped 
with radio, they might be able to pick up the call,” 
suggested Riker. 

The official seemed to reflect. “We’D have to send 
out at least one, just on the chance you're he 
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returned finally. *^our set is damaged? Can we 
send a repair man around? We can't overlook any 
possibilities — ** 

“It wouldn^t be any use,” responded Riker. “My 
set is completely burned out, bemuse of the power 1 
used.” He hung up, feeling a little better over the 
situation. It was more or less out of his hands now. 

'^WO hours later Pat Riker decided to go out, de- 
^ layed vision or no. Besides, be was btmgry. He 
shuddered just a little at the thought of venturing out, 
with little better optical equipment than a blind man. 
But be also thrilled a little. In a way, it would be an 
adventure. 

“You stay here, Pete,” he admonished, feeling the 
cat rub against his ankles. “You’d be completely lost, 
with your lack of reasoning powers.” He pushed the 
animal away and slipped out of the door quickly, cut- 
ting off its protesting mews. 

He couldn’t see the hail that stretched to the front 
vestibule. He was still seeing the room be had left. 
He felt his way along one wall, hoping no one else in 
the big roomiog house would come along and see him 
groping like a blind man. 

He stopped when be heard the front door creak 
open and close again. Someone coming in, just when 
he didn’t want it. He stood still, trying to look aim- 
lessly composed, although why be should be standing 
in the hall like that would be a question. 

Footsteps approached, two pairs of them. “This 
must be the place,” said feminine tones. A man’s 
voice answered in the affirmative. 

Riker realized they must be staring at him, stand- 
ing like a statue. His embarrassment made him de- 
cide to move, either forward or backward. He chose 
forward — and bumped squarely into the woman! 

He could hear her stumble l^ck with a sharp gasp. 
Now she must be glaring at him. “Hm — drunk I ” s^ 
I^DOunc^, and Riker couldn’t blame her for the ac- 
cusation. He mumbled an apology. 

Her voice changed. “Are you by any chance Mr. 
Riker, the man who called Paul Gregory at the radio 
station?” 

“YesI” returned Riker wonderingly. 

"Ohl” Her voice held relief. “Then it isn't true 
after all I When I went to the studio, alarmed that 
no call had come from Admiral Gregg’s expedition, 
Mr. Gregory told me of your message. He said you 
were probably a crank, but I wanted to make sure.” 
Her voice be<ame reproving. “It was a mean thing 
to do, Mr. Riker, scaring us about those men being 
stranded. But I’m glad anyway, that it's just a — a 
drunken prank.” 

Riker half growled. His temper rose, with his 
nerves not in the best condition. 

“I’m not drunk!” he denied angrily. “My eyes are 
a little — weak. Furthermore, it wasn’t a prank. It’s 
true, about the message. I did receive it, and Ad- 
miral Gregg’s party is stranded ! ” He wondered what 
the woman — he pictured her with a hatchet-face — 



would say to that. 

He heard her sharp gasp, and sensed that she had 
her hand at her throat. “J(^l He’s In danger!” It 
was the involuntary cry of a woman, hearing bad 
news of a loved one. 

At that moment, Riker saw the previous scene un- 
folded, to his slowed sight. He saw the woman come 
in while be stood still, glance at him and approach, 
followed by a man with a black case. As she neared, 
Riker saw she was a young girl, and — far from being 
a hatchet-faced typ>e — was pretty! Then the ball 
scene jerked forward, as he had moved before. Her 
shoulder struck his. She fell back. Then her lips 
gave out her denunciation. He heard nothing, of 
course, of words that had been uttered three minutes 
before. 

O IK£R came to the (U'esent as be heard a muffled 
sob. He felt suddenly sorry for her. “Your hus- 
band?” be asked. 

“My brother,” returned the girl. Her voice be- 
came more «>ntroned. “I’m Rita Caldwell. Mr. 
Riker, if you picked up one call, you must be able to 
do it again. I’ve brought a repair man along from the 
radio station.” 

Riker shrugged but turned to lead the way to bis 
room. He knew his course was unsteady^ and felt 
the back of his ears turn red. At the doorway, by 
dint of careful mental plotting, be made a fairly 
straight course to the workbench and radio. The radio 
technician followed and bent over the exposed parts 
of the set. 

Ten minutes later, after useless explanations by 
Riker, the man gave up without (^>ening his kit of 
to<^. “Queer outfit,” be declared, shaking his head. 
“It’s beyond me. It would take me a week to get 
somewhere with it. There’s only one man who can 
fix it, and that’s yourself.” 

Riker agreed. 

“Then why don’t you?” demanded the girl. “In- 
stead of— drinking!” She had qyidently been brood- 
ing about her brother; her face was drawn. “Five 
men are in danger of death down there! How can you 
waste even a minute— obi” She turned away, half 
sobbing again. 

“I tell you it’s my eys,” protested Riker lamely. 
Should be go on and tell of the incredible delayed 
vision? He started to, but the girl interrupted. 

“I’ll have to go,” she said. “My nerves are unset- 
tled.” Her voice came from the doorway, pleadingly. 
“But please try to repair your radio. So much de- 
pends on it! ” Then they left. 

Pat Riker thought that over and felt miserable. If 
be only could repair the radio! But that was impos- 
sible with his damnable delayed vision. He would 
have to wait till it left him. If it didn’t soon, be would 
seek medical advice. For the second time be left. He 
felt be bad to get away from the room, and the thought 
of the five men waiting — waiting — 

He groped his way down the hall to the vestibule, 
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this time without mtemiption, and stepped from the 
front door. Then someone came out, while be was 
standing and said cheerily, '‘Good morning, RIkerl” 

“Uh, same to you — ” returned Riker. He had been 
about to add a name, but thought better of it. It 
sounded like Saunders, third floor roomer, but might 
be Tillson, second floor rear. They both had deep 
voices. Three minutes later Riker saw a figure give 
him a silent greeting, stare at him for a moment and 
then shrug and walk away. Tillson, after all. 

his vision bad caught up, Riker looked 
over the familiar neighborhood in which he bad 
lived for the past two years. Back of him was the 
large rooming bouse. The street was fairiy quiet, 
though the next intersection was busy. He knew his 
way around, but would have to watch his step with 
his perplexing slow vision. 

He judged his course nicely from the steps and 
■reached the board fence along the sidewalk. He 
turned, bugging the fence. 

Very slowly and deliberately he walked along; trust- 
that people would step out of his way. He could hear 
quick sidesteps and feel stares at the back of his 
neck. He heard one lady’s voice, saying to another, 
“What a rude man! He wouldn’t step- out of the 
way an inch!” The other said, “Looks like a sleep- 
walker, the way be holds bis bead stiff and doesn’t 
move his eyes.” 

Riker didn’t dare move his bead. If be did, the 
whole street scene before his mental vision would 
swing with it, and he’d be lost. He must be near now, 
to the restaurant on the comer. Suddenly disaster 
struck. A childish voice said, “Look out, mister!” 
and Riker’s shins were bumped by a boy on a tri- 
cycle. 

Riker’s head moved, the whole scene shifted, and 
he was stranded. How could he know which way to 
turn and be sure he was right? All directions were 
right, as far as be could see. Blind? It was worse 
than being blind, he reflected in dismay. 

He had to wait three minutes, with his head flxed 
in one position, till he found out which way he was 
turned. He put his hands in his pockets and whistled, 
so pe<^le would think he was waiting for someone, 
standing pointlessly in the middle of the sidewalk. 
Once again oriented, be aimed for the door of the res- 
taurant. It was almost like aiming a cannon, and 
then becoming a human cannonball. But an appe- 
tite that had always been healthy could not be denied. 

He reached the haven of the restaurant safely. He 
bumped a man going in, said “Pardon me,” and then 
felt himself jostled by others coming out. To Riker 
for a monient it seemed the universe was fllled with 
elbows, knees and toe-crushing shoes. Belligerent 
voices told him to watch where he was going, or get 
glasses if be needed them. Half in a panic, Riker 
decided be should never have ventured into a small 
^>ace filled with moving humanity. Shoved and sw(Kn 
at by low voices, he finally felt a wall at his back and 



dung to it, flustered and a little miserable. 

13 IKER stood, waiting to see the tables. In the 
meantime, his mental eye was seeing the ^ares 
of the people in the previous episode. Abo his vision 
had flicked over a dock and be saw the time. It was 
noon now. He tried to stifle the following thou^it — 
that in twenty-one hours or so the thin appeal from 
Antarctica would blink out into defeat^ silence. 
Stubbornly, he told himself not to let it spoil his appe- 
tite. 

When be saw the tables, he moved for the nearest 
empty one. As be was about to sit down, some dim 
warning worked and be stopped. He heard a per- 
son’s breathing and realized that during the three- 
minute wait, the empty seat bad been taken. With 
a muttered apology, he moved to the next table and 
sat down. Luckily, all was well this time. Three 
minutes later be saw that he had nearly sat down in 
a young lady’s lap, and wondered what pandemonium 
that would have created. 

The process of eating brought up new complica- 
tions. His mouth was not so easy to find. His first 
spoonful of soup — he was immediately sorry be had 
ordered it — touched his nose and spilled down his 
chin. The second spoonful spilled to the tablecloth, 
since be hadn’t been able to see that be had titled the 
spoon. He gave up the soup. The steak was tender 
but cutting it was nevertheless laborious. He had to 
gauge carefully and by instinct so the pieces wouldn’t 
be too large. Then, by placing his elbow on the taUe 
as an immovable fulcrum, be was able to get tbe fork- 
fuls of food more or less accurately to his mouth. By 
these trial-and-error methods, be progressed slowly. 
He saw other diners watching him surreptitiously, and 
felt conspicuous, but was too hungry to care much. 

An hour later be made his way out of the res- 
taurant’s side door, which was less used, without mis- 
hap. Outside, be stood for a while, waiting till the 
ca^er was counting out money in his bands, to his 
lading vision. Never in his life had Riker failed to 
check his change from purchases. He wasn’t going to 
start now. Tbe amount was correct. Without think- 
ing, he began stufilng the imaginary bills in his pocket, 
then grinned ruefully. Tbe money had been in hb 
pocket for three minutes. 

He made his way slowly down the street. Go back 
to his room, avoid all this madness? Not It was at 
least a unique enough adventure to keq) his mind off 
tbe strand^ Antarctic explorers. And from tbe 
thought of the girl and her last a(^)eal. Besides, tbe 
queer delayed vision would undoubtedly go away soon. 

A little chill went up bis spine. Sufi^Mse the phe- 
nomenon didn*t go away, ever? Siq^x)se all his life 
... be broke the di^uieting thought. 

He saw a clock on a building front. A voice said, 
within his brain; “Twenty hours!” He began to 
hate clocks. 

He was able to move down the sidewalk of this 
street with less fear of wandering. It was a traffc 
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thoroughfare aod the sound of moving cars at his right 
guided him. He was beginning to learn the value of 
sound in his sight-delayed world — like a blind man. 

But when be came to the next intersection, where 
the cross street was also a busy boulevard, he won- 
dered how be could cross without rbking life and 
limb. Standing and listening for a while, be found it 
possible to judge when the traffic lights changed by the 
squeaks of brakes in one direction and the roars of 
starting cars in the other. Confident in this reasoning, 
be started across at the next change. He heard voices 
of people beside him, also crossing, so be had guessed 
correctly. 

But when half way across, be heard the sudden 
squeal of brakes, and gasps behind him. Riker stood 
in a paralysis of fear. Was be in danger? It was 
ironic to reflect, as be did fleeting^y, that be would see 
the danger in three minutes, but that was no help now. 
He was stiff as a post, holding his breath, waiting for 
it to haf^n. 

A HAND clutched his arm and jerked him back 
^ three steps. He felt a fender brush bis pants leg. 
There were ezdted voices. 

*^Are you drunk?” asked a man’s voice in his ear, 
obviously the one who bad rescued him. “1 ought to 
nm you ini What’s the idea of trying to cross diag- 
onally?” 

Diagonally! So he had wandered, and nearly run 
into a car making a ri^t turn. It was the trafi^ cop 
at the intersection who had spoken. 

*T'm — I’m a little near-sighted and forgot my 
glasses,” mumbled Riker. 

Still bolding his arm, the policeman guided him to 
the sidewalk, lecturing him. Then he left. Riker 
clung to the comer lamp-post, shaken. Three minutes 
later he sidestei^^ed a phantom car, his heart almost 
stopping. It kcd been dose. He stood for a while 
longer, composing bis nerves. 

As be was about to move away, he heard again that 
hated squeal of brakes — then a sodden thump and a 
child’s scream. Somewhere before him, an acddent 
had really happened! Almost immediately there was 
the roar of a departing car — a hit-and-run driver, es- 
ca^Hngl 

Riker’s mind thought of something. As nearly as 
he could judge, be turned his eyes in the direction of 
the car speeding away. He watched, with unseeing 
eyes, but with eyes that would see. 

In the midst of the confusion of sound over the 
acddent, the traffic a^’s voice arose: **Did anyone 
catch his license number?” Several eye-witnesses 
gave contradictory numbers. “Always the same!” 
snarled the cop. “People never keep their beads when 
seconds count. He’ll get away with it!” 

Riker tensed himself. Suddenly the accident re- 
enacted itself to his delayed vision. He saw the big 
car’s fender knock a child down, saw it leap away. 
But he also saw the license numbers, because be had 
thought to fasten his unseeing eyes on the fleeing car. 



The numbers were off-focus a little, but prepared as 
he was to concentrate on them, be swiftly read them 
off. 

It was quite a struggle for the near-blind Riker to 
get through the crowd to the traffc cop, who had just 
placed the unconsdous victim in another car, but 
finally be clutched the officer’s arm. 

“I saw the acddent,” be said eagerly. “And the 
license number. It was 3 18-445.” 

“Good! I’ll put that down,” returned the pwlice- 
man. His voice changed. “Say, aren’t you the near- 
sighted fellow who nearly got chpped a while back — ” 

But Riker bad slipped back into the crowd. He felt 
a small glow of pride at what he had done, as be con- 
tinued down the avenue. At least be wasn’t as badly 
off as a blind man, in his present condition. He had 
put bis affliction to some small use, and it made him 
feel good. 

But only for a second. Then the nagging thou^t 
of the five men marooned down in icy desolation 
crc^^)ed to the fore again. Good God, must it plague 
him every iindi of the way? It wasn’t his fault that 
they faced doom. He hadn’t failed them, in any 
sense. But he realized he was trying to nm away 
from that grinding implication. Trying to cram his 
mind with other impressicms, so be wouldidt feel it 
was his fault. Detachedly, he reflected that the mind 
could be an instrument of diabolical torture. 

A clock again, in a store window. **Stneteen hours!" 
came the parenthetical thou^t. 

O IKER continued walking in his strange double- 
world. It was like being to two different dimen- 
sions, one a silent unreal image superimposed over the 
other of sound and touch. Coming to a movie theatre, 
he decided on impulse to go in. His nerves feh in 
need of quieting. 

The theatre was not crowded so that Riker had 
little trouble seating himself. It was not till then that 
be realized what a ridictilous thing the talking picture 
would be to him. What be saw and what he beard- 
failed to mesh — by three minutes. The handsome 
leading man, trying to win the lovely lady, was say- 
ing: “Drive fasterl We’ve got to get there in lime!” 
Three minutes later a tense face over a driving wheel 
was cooing: “You’re beautiful!” 

Entire sequences, where there was little panto- 
mime and the plot movement depended on di^ogue, 
were lost to Riker. With his mind’s eye, he was view- 
ing a silent movie too subtle for comprehension. With 
his ears, be was hearing a radio-sketch with blank 
boles in its continuity. He contented himself with 
matching up snatches of previoxis conversation with 
visible events in the picture. At a comedy sequence, 
wherein a dour-faced comedian was trying to throw 
a lariat, Riker snickered a little. But be stopped in 
embarrassment, to realiae the rest of the audience was 
silent, almost tearful. Three minutes later be saw the 
reason — a death scene. 

Leaving the theatre nhen be bad had his fill of 
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this garbled entertainment, Riker headed for home. 
A hated clock loomed out of the meanderings of his 
delayed vision — eighteen hours! 

It had darkened considerably while be had been 
in the theatre. A storm was brewing. Jagged flashes 
of H^tning lanced in the sky; the rumble of thunder 
sounded. One particularly loud roll of thunder came 
unawares, to Riker. Its flash came something less 
than three minutes later, in a comj^ete reversal of 
natural laws. Riker reflected that he was the only 
one in the world who could say he had heard thunder 
before seeing the lightning flash that caused it! 

On the last half-block to his rooms, Riker tried to 
hurry his stow, careful pace a little. Rain was be- 
ginning to patter down. Suddenly, he collided vio- 
lently with a figure, but recovered his balance. The 
other person bad apparently fallen down, by the 
sound. There was only a little warning — an angrily 
muttered “Wise guyl” — and then something cracked 
on Riker's chin. He reeled against the fence. The 
other’s footsteps receded. 

Riker straightened a little dazedly and maneuvered 
for the haven of his home. When he reached the front 
door, he witnessed the collision. The other man had 
been hurrying too, hat pulled low against the rain, 
and he was a big chap. As a climax, a ballooning fist 
hurtled into Riker’s face. Though prepared, be could 
not keep from wincing and ducking. He remembered 
the man’s face. If he ever met him again, when cir- 
cumstances were normal, the debt would be repaid! 

Safely in his room at last, bb Angora cat welcomed 
him with a human-sounding meow, rubbing against 
hb ankles. Feeling as though be had returned from 
an insane asylum, Riker sank thankfully into hb easy 
chair. 

“Believe me, Pete,” be sighed, as be stroked hb chin 
and the cat’s soft fur alternately, “thb delayed vision 
b hell on wheeb.” 

A ND then, from directly before him, beside the 
^ radio set, came the sound of breathing. Riker 
started violently, not realizing anyone bad been in 
the room. 

“Drinking!” came the accusing voice of Rita Cald- 
well. “You didn’t even see me! And you haven’t 
done a bit of work on your radio.” 

“How — ” choked Riker. 

“1 got in easily enough,” explained the girl shortly, 
divining his question. “You ^dn’t lock the door. I 
came back a few minutes ago, to see if you were doing 
any repairs. Instead, you’ve been out all this time, 
while Admiral Gregg and his men — ” 

“You don’t understand — ” protested Riker. 

The girl’s voice became sl^rply scornful, with a 
hysterical edge to it. “I understand that you’re sel- 
fish, inhuman, without a shred of feeling — ” She 
broke off, panting in her emotkm. 

Riker saw her now, her hands clenched before her, 
eyes angr>L He thought privately that she looked 
very attractive, even in her excited state. 
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“If you’ll let me explain, I’ll tell you why I haven’t 
done any repairs,” Riker spoke firmly. He went on, 
telling of bb delayed vbion. When he had finished, 
he saw the first look of amazement on her face, of 
three minutes before. 

“I’m sorry!” she said in a low, sympathetic voice. 
“I didn’t understand.” 

Riker felt her hand on hb suddenly, urging him to 
hb feet. “I’m taking you to an eye specialbt,” she 
said. 

In a taxi on the way, the girl told how alarm had 
grown for the safety of the Gregg expedition. No 
slightest message bad been received, though two Brit- 
ish cruisers and a dozen aircraft in southern waters 
were within a thousand miles, with their radio set erm- 
stantly open. The powerful Australian short-wave 
station had broadcast an appeal to the expedition to 
reply immediately, without result. Thb meant that 
either the stranded party’s return signab were too 
weak for reception, or that ether conditions were tem- 
porarily bad, or that the men had succumbed. 

“My brother,” murmured the girl. “I may never 
see him again!” 

“Don’t think of that,” put in Riker hurriedly. 
“They’ll be found. My radio, when it's repaired, will 
pick up their message, no matter how weak.” 

He found himself patting her hand, comforting her. 
She didn’t draw her hand away, and Riker saw the 
smile on her face, a trifle wan, ^ree minutes later. 

Several hours later, three specialbts gave the re- 
sults of their exanunations. Pat Riker and Rita Cald- 
well waited expectantly. 

“It b a peculiar case,” said one of the doctors, clear- 
ing his throat. “The rods and cones of your retinas 
are all right, and are still able to receive light im- 
pulses. But the optic nerve, leading to the occipital 
lobe of the twain, b damaged. 

“We surmise that strong ultra-violet radiation was 
given off by the tubes when they blew out. Your 
sight was saved by a slim margin. If the rays had 
been a little stronger, you would have been completely 
Minded, just as one would be blinded by looking into 
the sun, and its ultra-violet radiation,* too long.” 

Riker fdt heartened that they had been able to 
diagnose it so thoroughly. “What about a cure?” be 
asked eagerly. 

The specialbts looked at one another. “We be- 
lieve it a kindness to tell you at once. There b no 
cure! Those damaged nerve-cells will remain as they 
are; and the symptoms of delayed vision. You will 
go through life that way!” 

Riker felt as though the sky had fallen. He was as 
good as blind for the rest of hb life! He knew Rita 
Caldwell was looking at him pityingly, though be 
would not see it for three minutes. But he felt sym- 

*The r»y», m Hiker's c*w, stnkiag the lensitive nerre-edb, seared 
tken ud caused then to shrink. That made the tho 

spacea between the ceDs— wider. So when his cjpci received im- 
pubea, the no pubes bad to jnsap over these wid« gape, and therefoee 
to the oc d pital lobe, taking a hunt three uiiButci iaatead of the 
aormal t/30 of a secoud.— Ed. 
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pfttby for her, thinking of her brother, as the voice in 
his brain droned oat: ^'Fifteen hours!” 

**Giasses, of course, wouldn’t help?” said Riker 
duUy. 

**Giasses only concentrate light-images for weak 
eyes. They can’t help your damaged optic-nerve. 
Nor would any operation. There is nothing we can 
do.” 

DITA CALDWELL led Riker to the door of his 
room. They hadn’t spoken much, returning frmn 
the hospital. 

"I’D try to rq>air the radio,” he promised firmly. 
"I’D work at it all night Maybe as 1 go along, I'D 
find a way to work faster.” She squeezed bis arm 
and left Three minutes later, when he was inside, he 
saw the look on her face and told Pete she must love 
her brother very much. 

Riker tried to keep bis promise. He spent the eve- 
ning stubbornly improving the technique of using his 
hands, with visual check-ups three minutes later. If 
only the web of wires weren’t so infernally intricate! 

It was to Riker’s credit that be thought more of the 
stranded explorers than himself. But somewhere in 
his subconscious the phrase "Go through life that 
way” had stuck, and began to repeat like a dirge, 
along with the voice that kept counting off the hours 
of doom for the expedition. 

He caUed up the restaurant after a while and had 
them bring over sandwiches and coffee. He didn’t 
feel like venturing out again. The adventurous thrill 
of that had worn off. He poured milk into a bowl 
for Pete and watched the puzzled, hungry creature 
half drown itself first till it bad gained experience in 
judging where the milk level was. 

Riker went back to work, nervous, harried. The 
r^Mirs were hardly begun. Working straight through, 
at this rate, be could not finish in less than 48 hours. 
And bow much time was there left to pick up the 
weakening signals? — no more than twelve hours! 

Riker gave up at midni^t. He could do nothing, 
be groaned aloud. But the men stiD had a chance. 
A vast f^c^am of organized search bad already been 
launched. Aircraft must be now cruising over An- 
tarctica itself. They might yet pick up Gregg’s weak 
signals and learn their position. Then it would be 
simple. 

But aU the time Riker had an insistent inner con- 
viction that the signals were too weak to be inter- 
cepted by any other radio on Earth except his own 
supersensitive set! And that, by the mischance of 
fate, lay useless. 

He went to bed in mental confusion. He was 
hardly aware that he had undressed. After be turned 
off t^ li^ts, be had to wait three minutes before 
darkness surrounded him. He reflected humorlessty 
that be gained three minutes of Dgbt over the normal 
perscm. But then in the morning, be would lose three 
minutes. It was like Daylight Saving Time — you 
never came out ahead. 



And then, in the quiet darkness, be had a chance 
to think over the depressing day. It was beginning 
to strike home, more and more deeply each minute, 
what a change bad come into his life this day. Today, 
the delayed vision had been novelty. Tomorrow and 
the next day and the next, it would be — horror. Go 
through Dfe that way! He would have that helpless, 
dependent feeling t^t blind people must have. He 
would be a nuisance, and be pitied. His life was 
mined! Well, not as bad as that, but it was closer to 
tragedy than anything else. 

He stmggled against the stifling incubus of his 
thoughts. He wouldn’t take it lying down. He’d im- 
prove his reading technique. He’d never let people 
read to him, or use Braille like the trtw blind. How 
would he five? Oh yes; he had nearly forgotten — he 
would patent his ra^o and sell it He would prob- 
aUy make a tidy DtUe fortune. But he felt no slight- 
est thriD at the thought. 

His thought switched away from the personal. 
Like a spectre, the bleak picture of five men facing 
doom haunted him. It wasn’t his fault, but be felt as 
thou^t it was. All his life, if they weren’t rescued 
by a miracle, he’d have that feeling. The disconcert- 
ing thought crawled into bed with him. He hated the 
soft, warm feel of the bed. Those five men weren’t 
in soft, warm beds. . . . 

Rita CaldweU’s face hovered among the phantoms, 
sometimes accttsing, sometimes sympathetic. More 
than anything, this tortured him. 

O IKER started from a half-doze not long after, 
aware that be bad been tortured by bad dreams. 
But something else had awakened him. A gnawing 
sound. When vision burst into his brain three min- 
utes after be had opened his eyes, he looked in the 
sound’s direction. A bright shaft of moonlight 
streamed through one window, outlining a square 
patch of the floor. And there crouched Pete, gnaw- 
ing at a mouse! 

Riker watched in amazement. Pete had caught a 
mouse, with the handicap of delayed vision! It was 
unbelievable. Had the mouse run right into him? Or 
— was Pete’s sight back to normal? Riker’s pulses 
throbbed with hope. This might be significant. Was 
there any clue? Yes, the nwonlight! 

Holding his hands to the sides of bis temples, Ri- 
ker shielded his eyes frmn the street gjow of the op- 
posing window. Looking now at the busily engag^ 
cat, Riker instantly saw its superimposed image, over 
that of his sight-delayed vision of the room. 

Riker jumped out of bed with a wild cry, startling 
the cat so that it leaped into the shadows with its 
prey. "Pete, you little rascall” yelled Riker. "I 
tbi^ you’ve done it—” 

He kneeled in the patch of mocmligbt and looked 
up at the moon with a gaze more rapt any a 
lover bad ever bestowed upon it. But he did not kneel 
long, in his silent worship. He grabbed bis watch 
from the pocket of his vest, hanging over a chair, and 
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looked at the time, in the mo<mlight He saw it im< 
mediately— one o’cIocIl Eight hours to go before the 
last faint signals came from the lost expedition. Eight 
hours! Could he make it, repair the radio? 

His thoughts fluttered. He needed polaroid-lensed 
goggles. No shops were open at this time of night. 
Then he remembered and dove for a supply box under 
the bench, dragging it out into the square patch of 
moonlight. He tossed out miscellaneous junk, pray- 
ing silently, and finally found them — two round cir- 
cles of Polaroid glass. He couldn’t remember now 
what he had ever used them for, but there they were, 
thank Heaven. 

Feverishly now, he grabbed wire and pliers, sat on 
the floor cross-legged in his pajamas, and worked in 
moonlight. Fifteen minutes later he arose with the 
two Polaroid lenses clamped before his eyes, in a 
makeshift framework of wire. The device pinched 
his skin sharply, but he was past feeling. 

He snapp^ on the electric H^ts, heart pumping. 
Vision leai^ into his eyes, through the lenses. /«- 
slant vision/ Riker let out a single screech of triumph 
that startled Pete into running under the bed. Fully 
half the normal lighting was cut off by the lenses, but 
it was far more important that ^le curse of delayed 
vision was gone. 

Five hours later, at six o’clock, the phone rang. 
Riker ignored it for three minutes of persistent ring- 
ing, but finally leaped to it and growled a “hello! ” 

“This is Rita Caldwell, Pat. I had to call you. 
IVe been awake all night, at the sttidio, hoping they’d 
pick up a call. They haven’t. I guess there’s no hope 
for them anymore.” Her voice was shaky, with a 
peculiar note in it as she went on. “I had to call 
on you, Pat, I don’t know why. I — ” Her tones 
took on a concealing politeness. “Are you all ri^t? 
I mean, are you — weU, all right?” 

Riker permitted himself, for the ^>ace of a second, 
to feel a thrill that shot from his head to his toes. She 
had called to find out about him, not his radio! Then 
he barked into the phone: “Rita, listeni Come ri^t 
over. Don’t ask any questMms. Just come!” 

n ITA CALDWELL came in, a while later, hollow- 
eyed from lack of sleep, staring wonderin^y at 
Riker. He had the look of a man whose soul bad 
been saved. Riker gave brief snatches of explana- 
tioQ, of which the girl didn’t understand a word, and 
then commanded her to cut lengths of spider-wire, 
hold the soldering iron, hold the solder, hand him the 
iron, hand him the solder, now a wire. ... At some 
time or other be excused himself for his pajamas. 

The girl settled down into his machinelike system. 
She dimly cmnpreheDded that she had a right to hope 
the radio would be repaired in time. Three hours to 
gol 

At nine o’clock, 24 hours since Riker had first 
caught the SOS, and fallen into the toOs of delayed 
vision, be shoved the girl back. He made her sit, 
with her face averted, in the opposite comer of the 



room from the radio. 

“The tubes mi^t blow again,” be explained. 
“Thou^ I’ve put in a fuse that siK>uld prevent it. 
Now — ” 

He snapped on the switch. As be slowly turned up 
the power, the bum of the superradio hissed throu^ 
the room. Bit by bit he snaked up the numbers of 
the volume dial, giving the tubes a chance to take up 
the peak load gradually. Their two haggard faces 
strained to bear a human voice underneath the hum. 

The volume dial clocked to the end of its stay. The 
tubes held. Riker let out his breath and tuned with 
the vernier for the expedition’s assigned frequency. 
A minute passed. 

"Hurry! Hurry!” moaned Rita Caldwell, running 
forward, leaning over his shoulder. 

Riker pushed her back roughly with one hand. “Get 
back!” he snapped, nerves cracking. “The tubes 
might Wow yet. Get back, I tell you. I don’t want 
you getting delayed vision, because — ” He broke off, 
wondering ^riiat irrelevant thing he had been about to 
say, in that tense moment. 

The girl clutched bis arm suddenly, squeezing with 
surprising strength. A voice, a tiny thread of voice, 
came fr<nn the radio speaker! 

“ — batteries nearly dead. This will probably be 
our last call. Posiiimi, latitude 78* 4'30". Longi- 
tude, east, 137* 21' IS".” A pause, then wildly: 
“For God’s sake, can’t anyone hear me — ” 

CIX hours later, Riker, still in his pajamas, stroked 
the long fur of Pete, who reposed in bis lap. Rita 
Caldwell sat near him. They had been talking of 
many things, but now she suddenly laughed. “Those 
^as^l They look so comical! You haven’t ex- 
plained yet, how they work. Can you see perfectly?” 

“I can see as well as you, through these polaroid 
lenses,” Riker nodded. “Almost, anyway. By po- 
larized light. Pete, here, who also has delayed vision, 
caught a mouse in the moonlight last night. 7*bat was 
the clue — moonli^t is polarized light. 1 don’t know 
why, really, but pWarized images are transmitted 
through our trick eyes without more than a second’s 
delay. Maybe it forms a different kind of nerve-im- 
pulse that can jump those wide synapses.” 

The phone rang, and Paul Gregory, calling from the 
radio station, said: “Gregg’s party has been sighted, 
Riker. A plane just radioed that they’re landing 
beside the wreck. Two more ships are beading there, 
to pick up all the men. Theyll be back in civiliza- 
tion in a few hours, safe and sound, thanks to you. 
By the way, how much do you want for the patent 
on your radio? We’re prepared to go as high as — ” 

Riker whistled and h^f staggered from the phone, 
though not from delayed vision. He sat down again 
and put Pete in his lap while telling the girl. 

Tten be leaned forward a little. “It won’t be so 
bad, wearing polaroid glasses all my life,” be said. 
“They won’t look any different on a man than or- 
dinary spectacles. Don’t you think so, Rita?” 
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CHAPTER I 
Burcii PattcnoQ Rcturm 

O NE nice thing about the Press Chib is that you 
can get into almost any kind of wrangle you 
want. This night we were talking about things 
unusual. Jamieson of the DUpatch mentioned some 
crackpot be had beard of who thought he could walk 
throui^ glass. “Snipe” Andrews of the Momini CaU 
had a wild yam about the black soul of Rhoderick 
Dhu, whom Nova Scotians daim still walks the moors 
near Antigonish. Then, a guy named Joe brought up 
the subject of Ambrose Bierce’s invisible beast 
You remember the story? About the diarist who 
was haunted, and pursued, by a gigantic thing which 
couldn’t be seen? And who was finally devoured 
by it? 

Well, we chewed the fat about that one for a while 
and Jamieson said the whole thing was fantastic; that 
total invisibility was impossible. The guy named Joe 
said Bierce was right; that several things could cause 
invisibility. A complete absence of light, for one thing, 
be said. Or curvature of light waves. Or coloration 
in a wavelength which was beyond that of the human 
eye’s visual scope. 

Snipe Andrews said, ^^utsl” Winky Peters, who 
was getting a little tight, hiccoughed something to the 
effect that “There are more things under Heav’n and 
Earth than are dreamed of in your Philosophy — ” and 
then got in a bell of a fuss with the bartender who said 
his name wosr^t Horatio. 

I said nothing, because I didn’t know. Maybe that 
is the reason why this stranger, a few minutes later, 
moved over beside me and opened a conversation. 
“You’re Harvey, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“That’s me,” I agreed. “Len Harvey— chief er-. 
rand boy and dirst scratcber>upper for the Star-Tele- 
gram. You’ve got me, though, pal. Who are you?” 
He smiled and said, “Let’s go over in that comer, 
wc, Harvey? It’s quieter over there.” 

That made it sound like a touch, but 1 liked soine> 
thing about this guy. Maybe it was bis 
face. I like tough faces; the real McCoy, 
tanned by Old Sol instead of sunlamp rays. 

Maybe it was the straightness of his back; 
maybe the set of his shoulders. Or it could 
have been just the way be spoke. I don’t 
know. 

Anyway, I said, “Sure!” and we moved 



to the comer table. He ordered, and I ordered, and 
we just sat there for a moment, staring at each other. 
Finally be said, 

“Harvey, your memory isn’t so good. We’ve met 
before.” 

“I meet ’em all,” I told him. “Sometimes they are 
driving Black Marias, and sometimes they’re in ’em. 
Mostly, they’re lying in the Morgue, with a pretty 
white card tied to their big toe. Or, maybe— Hey!” 
I said, “You’re not Ki Patterson, who used to write 
for the Cincinnati NewsV‘ 

He grinned then. 

“No, but you’re close. I’m Ki Patterson’s brother, 
Burch.” 

“Burch Patterson!” I ga^>ed. “But, hell — ^you’re 
not going to get away with this!” I dimbed to my 
feet and started to shout at the feUows. *TIey, gang — ” 

“Don’t, Len!” Patterson’s voice was unexpectedly 
sharp, l^ere was a note of anxiety in it, too. He 
grabbed my arm and pulled me back into my seat. “I 
have very good reasons for not wanting anyone to 
know I’m back — yet.” 

I said, “But, bell, Burch, you can’t treat a bunch 
of newspaper men like this. These guys are your 
friends.” 

Now that be had told me who he was, I could vtc- 
ognixe him. But the last time I had seen him — the 
only time I had ever met him, in fact — he had been 
dressed in khaki shirt and corduroy breeches; bad 
worn an aviator’s helmet No wonder I hadn’t known 
him in dvies. 

T REMEMBERED that night, two years ago, when 
^ he and his expedition had taken off from Roosevelt 
Fidd for their ex{:4oration trip to the Maratan Plateau 
in upper Peru. The primary purpose of the trip had 
been sdentific research. The Maratan Plateau, as 
you undoubtedly know, is one of the many South 
American spots as yet unexplored. It was Burch Pat- 
terson’s pl^ to study the region, inddentally paying 
expenses « la Frank Buck, by “bringing ba^ alive” 
whatever rare beasts dty xoos would shell out for. 



A creature from the other dimension 
was this monster from Maratan Plateau. 
Out of nowhere it snatched men te..what? 
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For a few weeks, the cq>edition bad maintained its 
contact with the dvilized world. Then, suddenly — 
that was alll A month . . . two months . . . pas^. 
No word or sign from the explorers. The United States 
government sent notes to t^ Peruvian sokms. Peru 
replied b smooth, diplomatic terms that hmted Unde 
Sam would a damn sight better keep his nutsack ad> 
venturers b his own backyard. A publidty-seeking 
aviatrix ballybooed funds f(v a “r^l flight” — but 
was forbiddra the attempt when H was discovered she 
had already promised three different companies to 
endorse their gasoline. 

The plight of the lost expedition was a nine-days’ 
wonder. Then undeclared wars grabbed page one. 
And the National Air Registry scratched a thb blue 
line through the number of pilot Burchard Patterson, 
and wrote after his name, *T.4»t.” 

But DOW, here before me b the flesh, not lost at all, 
but very much alive, was Burch Patterson. 

1 had so many questions to ask him that I began 
babblbg like a greenhorn leg-man on his ftrst job. 

"When did you get back?” I fired at him. "Where’s 
your crew? What happened? Did you reach the 
Plateau? And does anyone know you’re — ” 

He said, "Easy, Len. All b good time. I haven’t 
told anyone I’m back yet for a very good reason. Very 
good! .\s for my men — ” He stared at me somberly. 
“They’re dead, Len. All of them. Toland . . . 
Fletcher . . . Gainelle . . 

I was quiet for a mmnent. The way be repeated 
the names was like the tolling of a chur^-beH. Then 
I began thinkbg what a wow of a story this was. I 
could alnaost see my name bylinbg the yam. I 
wanted to know the rest so bad I could taste it. I said, 

"I’m sorry, Burch. Terribly sorry. But, tell me, 
what made you come here toni^t? And why all the 
secrecy?” 

"I came here tonight,” be said, "searcbmg for some 
one I could trust. I hc^>ed no one would remember 
my face — for it u changed, you know. I have sMoe- 
thing, hen. Somethbg so great, so stupendous, that 
I hardly know how to present it to the world. Or 
even — if I should. 

"I Hked the way you kept out of that crazy argu- 
ment a few mbutes ago — ” He motioned to the bar, 
where a new wrangle was now b progress. “ — be- 
cause you obviously had an open mind on the subject 
I think you are the man whose help and advice I 
need.” 

I said, "Well, that’s sure nice of you, Patterson. 
But I think you’re overratbg me. I k^ my yap shut 
just because I’m kbd of dumb about scientific tbbgs. 
Ask me bow many words to a cohimn inch, or bow 
many gangsters got knocked off b the last racket war, 
but—” 

"You’re the man I’m lookbg for. I don’t want a 
man wHh a Scientific mind. I need a man with good, 
sound common-sense.” He looked at his wrist watch. 
"Leo — will you come out to my home with me?” 



‘men?” 

“Now.” 

I said, "Jeepers, Burch — I’ve got to get up at seven 
tomorrow. I really shouldn’t — ” 

He leaned over the table; stared at me btently. 
"Don’t stall, Leo. This is important. you?” 

I told you I was snoopy. I stood up. 

"My bat’s m the cloak-room,” 1 said. “Let’s got” 

CHAPTER n 
The Thing m the Shed 

pATTERSON’S estate was b North Jersey. A 
^ rambling sort of i^ace, some miles off the bi^way. 

It was easy to see bow be could return to it, open it 
up, and stiD not let anyone know be had returned. As 
we drove, be cleared up a few foggy pobts for me. 

"I didn’t return to the States on a regular liner. I 
bad reasons for not dobg so— which you will under- 
stand m a short time. 

"I chartered a freighter, a junky little job, from an 
obscure Peruvian port. Pledged tbe captab to se- 
crecy. He landed me and my — my cargo — ” He 
stumbled on the word for a moment. " — at a spot 
which I’m not at liberty to reveal. Then I came out 
here and opened up the bouse. 

"That was just two days ago. I wired my brother, 
Ki, to come immediately. But be — ” 

"He’s working b L. A.," I said. 

"Yes. Tbe soonest be could get here would be to- 
night. He may be at tbe house when we arrive. I 
hope so. I’d like to have two witnesses of that whkh 
I am gobg to show you.” 

He frowned. "Maybe I’m making a mistake, Len. 

It is the damnedest thbg you ever beard of. Maybe I 
ou^t to call b some professor, too. But — I don’t 
know. It’s so utterly beyond cr^ibility, I’d like you 
and Ki to advise me, first.” 

I said, "Well, what the bell is h, Burch?” Then I 
suddenly remembered a motion picture I’d seen some 
years ago; a thbg based on a story by H. G. WeUs. 
“It’s not a — a monster, is H?” I $akt6. "Some beast 
left over from prehistoric ages?” 

"No; not enctly. At least, I can assure you of 
tkis — it is not a fossil, either living or dead. It’s a 
thing entirely beyond man’s wildest imaginings.” 

I leaned back and groaned. "I feel like a darned 
kid,” I tc4d him, "on Christinas eve. Step on it, guy 1 ” 

'pHERE were lights m tbe house when we got there. , 
^ As Burch Patterson had hoped, Ki bad arrived 
from CaHfewnia. He beard us p«^ up the gravel lane, 
and came to the door. There was a reunion scene; 
one of those back-clappbg, bow-are-you-old-feOow 
things. Then we went ^ 

"I found your note,” Ki said, "and knew you’d be 
ri|^t back. 1 needn’t teU you I’m tickled to death 
you’re safe, Burch. But — why all the secrecy?” 
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^^That’s what / asked him * I said. "But he’s not 
giving out.” 

*^lt’s something” Ki accused, “about the old work 
shop behind the bouse. I know that. I was snoop- 
ing around back there, and — ” 

Burch Patterson’s face whitened. He dutcbed his 
brother’s arm swiftly. 

“You didn’t go inside?” 

“No. I couldn’t. The place was locked. Say — ” 
Ki stared at his brother curiously. “Are you feeling 
okay, guy? Are you sure you’re not — ” 

^‘You must be careful,” said Burch Patterson. ‘*You 
must be very, very careful when you approach that 
shed. I am going to take you out there now. But 
you must stand exactly where I tell you to, and not 
make any sudden moves.” 

He strode to a library table; took out three auto- 
matics. One he tucked into bb own pocket. The 
others he banded to us. “I’m not sure,” be said, “that 
these would be any good if — if anything happened. 
But it is the only protection we have. You might be 
lucky enough to bit a vulnerable spot.” 

“A vulnerable ^)ot!” I said. “Then it ir a beast?” 
“Come,” be said. “I shall show you.” 

He led the way to the wOTk sb(^. It lay some yards 
behind and beyond the bouse; a big, lonesome sort of 
place, not quite as large as a bam, but plenty t^. My 
first idea was that at some time it must have been used 
as a bam, for as we approached it, I could catdi that 
animal odor you associate with bams, stables, zoos. 

Only more so. It was a nasty, fetid, particularly 
offensive odor. You know how animals smell worse 
when they get excHed? Or when they’ve been exer- 
cising a 1^? WeQ, the place smelled like that. 

I was nervous, and when I get nervous I invariably 
try to act funny. I said, “If they’re horses, you ought 
to curry them more often.” 

I saw a faint blur in the black before roe. It was 
Ki’s face, turning to peer back. He said, “Not horses, 
Len. We’ve never kept horses on this estate.” 

Then we were at Um door of the shed, and Burch 
was fumbling with a lock. I beard metal click; then 
the door creaking <^n. Patterson fumbled for a 
switch. The sudden blaze of light made me blink. 

“In here,” said Burch. And, wamingly, “Stay close 
behind noe!” 

We crowded in. First Burch, then Ki, then me. 
And as Ki got through the door, I felt his body stiffen; 
beard him gasp hoarsely. 1 peered over hb shoulder — 
Then I, too, gasped! 

’^HE thing I saw was incredible. There were two 
^ uplifts of steel, each about four inches in diam- 
eter, deeply imbedded in a solid steel plate which was 
secured to a massive concrete block. Each of these 
uprights was “eyed” — and through the eyes ran a 
third steel rod which had been hammered down so 
that the horizontal bar was held firmly in place by 
the two iq>rights. 

And on this horizontal rod was — a tkmgf 



That b an I can call it It had substance, but it 
had no form. Or, to be more accurate, it had every 
form of which you can conceive. For, like a huge, 
black amoeba, or like a writhing chunk of amorphous 
matter, it changed! 

Where the steel rod pierced thb blob of thing was 
a clotted, brownish excrescence. Thb, I think, ac- 
counted for some of the animal odor. But not aiu of 
it. The whole shop was permeated with the musty 
scent. 

The /km; changed! As I watched, there seemed to 
be, at one time, a globular piece of matter twisting on 
the rod. An instant later, the globe had turned into 
a trian^e — then into scunething remotely resembling 
a cube. It was constantly in motkMi; constantly in 
flux. But here b the curious part. It did not change 
shape slowly, as an amoeba, so that you could watch 
the ^here turn into an oblong; the oblong writhe into 
a formless blob of flesh. It made these changes in- 
stantaneously! 

Ki Patterson cried, “Good God, Burch! What un- 
holy thing b thb?” and took a step forward, past hb 
brother’s shoulder. 

Burch shouted, “Back!” and yanked at Ki’s arm. 
He moved just in time. For as Ki quitted the spot 
to whidi be had advanced, there appeared m the air 
ri^t over that spot, another mass of the same black 
stuff that was captured on the bar. A blob of shape- 
less, stinking matter that gaped like some huge mouth; 
then closed convubively just where Ki had stood a 
moment before! 

And DOW the fragment on the rod was really mov- 
ing! It changed shape so rapidly; twisted and wrig- 
gled with such determination, that there was no doubt 
whatsoever about the sentieocy governing it. And 
other similar blobs suddenly ^^ang into sight! A 
black pyramid struck the far wall of the shed, and 
trembling woodwork told that here was solid matter. 
An ebon sphere rose from nowhere to roll across the 
floor, stopping just sbcHt of us. Most weirdly of all, 
a shaft of black jolted down through the floor — and 
failed to break the flooring! 

That’s about all I remember of that vbit. For Ki 
suddenly loosed a terrified yelp; turned and scram- 
bled past me to the door. I take no medab for cour- 
age. He was four steps ahead of me at the portal, 
but I beat him to the b<Mse by a cool ten yards. Burch 
was the only calm one. He took time to lock the 
work-shed door, then foflowed us. 

But don’t kt anyone tell you he was exactly calm, 
either. Hb face wasn’t white, like Ki’s. Not did hb 
hand shake on the whbky-and-s{^h g^kss, like mine. 
But there was real fear in hb eyes. I mean, re<d 
fear! 

The whisky was a big help. It brought my voice 
back. “Wen, Burch,” I said. “We’ve seen it Now, 
what in beU did we see?” 

“You have seen,” said Burch Patterson soberty, 
**tbe thing that killed Toland, and Fletcher, and 
Gaindle.” 
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CHAPTER m 
Pttterson** Story 

found it,” said Burch, “<» the Maratan 
Plateau. For we did get there, you know. Yes. 
Even though our radio went bad oa us, just after we 
left Quiche, and we lost contact with the world. For 
a while, we omsidered going into Lima for repairs, 
but Fletcher thought he could fix it up once we were 
on solid ground, so we let it ride. 

*^e found a good, natural landing held on the 
Plateau, and began our investigaticms.” He brooded 
silently for a minute. Then, reluctantly, “The Mara* 
tan is even richer in paleontological ^ta than men 
have dared hope. But hlan must never try to go there 
again. Not until his knowledge is greater than it is 
today.” 

Ki said, “Why? That /Amg outside?” 

*^es. It is the Gateway for that — and others like 
It 

“Some day I will tell you all about the marvels we 
saw on the bateau. But now my story concerns only 
one ; the one you have seen. 

“Fletcher saw it first. We had left Gainelle tending 
camp, and were making a field survey, when we saw 
a bare patch in the jungle which surrounded our land- 
ing field. Fletcher trained his glasses on the spot, and 
before be even had time to adjust them properly be 
was crying, ‘There’s something funny over tberel 
TakealookI” 

“We all looked then. And we saw — what you saw 
'a few minutes ago. Huge, amorphous blobs of jet 
black, which seemed to be of the earth, yet not quite 
of it. S<Mnetimes these ever-changing fragments were 
suspended in air, with no visible support. At other 
times they seemed to rest naturally enough on solid 
ground. But ever and ever again — they changed 1 
“Afire with curiosity, we went to the open spot. It 
was a mistake.” 

“A mistake?” 1 said. 

"Yes. Fletcher lost his life — killed by his own cu- 
riosity. I need not tell you bow be died. It was, you 
must believe n>e, horrible. Out of nowhere, one of the 
jet blobs appeared before him . . . then around 
him . . . then — bewasgonel” 

“Gtmel” exclaimed Ki. “You mean— dead?” 

“I mean gone ! One second he was there. The next, 
both he and the thing which had snatched him had dis- 
ai^ared into thin air. 

“Toland and I fled, panic stricken, back to camp. 
We told GaineUe vrfaat we had seen. Gainelle, a cra^ 
shot and a gallant spcxtsman, was incredulous; per- 
haps even dubious. At his insistence, we armed and 
returned to the tiny glade. 

“This time, it was as if the thing expected us — for 
it did not await our attack. It attacked us. We bad 
barely entered its domain when suddenly, all about us, 
were clots of this ever-changing black. I remembered 
bearing Toland scream; high and thin, like a woman. 



I dimly recall bearing the booming coc^ of Gainelle’s 
express rifle, and of firing myself. 

“T REMEMBER thinking, subconsciously, that 
^ Gainelle was a crack shot. That he never missed 
anything be ainaed at But it didn’t seem to matter. 
If you hit one of those fleshy blobs, it bled a trifle — 
maybe. More likely than not, it changed shape. Or 
disa|^;>eared entirely. 

“It was a rout. We left Toland behind us, dead, on 
the plain. A black, triangular thing had slashed 
Gainelle from breast to groin. I managed to drag him 
half way out of the g^e before be died in my arms. 
Then I was alone. 

“I am not a good pilot, under best conditions. Now 
I was frantic; crazed with fear. Somehow I nuuiaged 
to reach the ’plane. But in attempting to take off, 1 
cracked up. I must bear a charm^ life. I was not 
injured, myself, but the ’plane was ruined. My expe- 
dition, hardly started, was already at an end.” 

I was beginning to understand, now, why Burch 
Patterson had not wanted the world to know of his 
return. A tale as wOd, and fantastic as this would 
lead him to but one spot — the psychopathic ward. 
Had I not seen the thing there in the shed, I would 
never have believed him myself. But as it was — 

“And then?” I asked. 

“I think there is a form of insanity,” said Burch, 
“which is braver than bravery. I thi^ that insanity 
came upon nae then. All I coi^d comprehend was that 
some thing; a thing that changed its shape; had killed 
my companions. 

“I determined to oq>ture that things— or die in the 
attempt But first I had to sit down and figure out 
what it vor/” 

Ki licked his lips. “And — and did you figure it out, 
Burch?' 

“I think so. But the result of my reasoning is as 
fantastic as the lAmg itself. That is why I want the 
help and advice of you two. I will tell you what I 
thi^. Then you must say what it is best to do.” 

I poured another drink all around. It wasn’t my 
bouse, or my liquor, but nobody seemed to mind. Ki 
and I waited for Burch to begin. Burch had picked 
up, and was now handling with a curiously attract 
air, a clean, white sheet of notepaper. As be began, 
be waved this before us. 

“Can you conceive,” be said, “of a world of only 
two dimensions? A. world which scientists might call 
‘Flatland’? A world constructed like this piece of 
paper— on which might live creatures who could not 
even visualize a third dimension of depth?” 

“Sure,” said KJ. I wasn’t so sure, myself, but I 
said nothing. 

“Very well. Look—” Burch busied himself with 
a pencil for an instant. “I draw on this sheet of paper^ 
a tiny man. He is a Flatlander. He can move for- 
ward or backward. Up or down. But be can never 
move out of his world, into the third dimensioD, be- 
cause be has DO knowle4ge of a dimension angular to 
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that in which be lives. He does not even dream of its 
existence.** 

I said, see what you mean now. But what has 
that to do with — ** 

"Wait, Len.” Patterson suddenly struck th< paper 
a blow with one finger; piercing it. He held the sheet 
up for our inspection. "Look at this. ^*hat do you 
see?” 

"A sheet of p^>er,” I said, "with a Ix^e in it” 

“Yes. But what does the Ffoifowder see?” 

Ki looked ezdted. "I get H, Burch! He sees an 
unexpected, solid object appear before him— out of 
nowhere! If he walks around this object, be discovers 
it to be crudely round!” 

"Exactly. Now if I push the finger farther throu^ 
the bole— ” 

"The object expands!” 

“And if I bend it?” 

“It changes its shape!” 

“And if 1 thrust another finger through Flatland — ” 

“Another strangely shaped piece of solid matter 
materializes before the Flatlanderl” Ki’s eyes were 
widening by the moment. I didn’t understand why. 

I said, "I told you I didn’t have a scientific mind, 
Burch. What does all this mean?” 

Burch said patiently, "I have merely been estab* 
lishing a thought-pattern, Len, so you can gra^ the 
next step of my reasoning. Forget the Flatlander now 
^-ct, rather, try to think of as being in his placet 



“X^^OULD we not, to a creature whose natural hab- 
^ ' Hat is a higher plane than ours, appear much 
the same sort of projection as the Flatlander is to us?” 
"Suppose a creature of this hi^ier plane projected 
a portion of himself into our dimension — as I pro- 
jected my finger into Flatland. We would not be able 
to see off of him, just as the Flatlander could not see 
all of us. We would see only a tri-dimensiooal cross- 
section of him; as the Flatlander saw a bi-dimensional 
cro6s-secti(» of us!” 

This time I got H. I gasped, 

"Then you think that thing in the work-shed is a 
cross-section of a creature from the — ” 

“Yes, Len. From the Fourth Dimension!” 
Patterson smiled wanly. 

"That is the decision I reached on the Maratan 
nateau. There confronted me the problem of cap- 
turing the thing. The answer eluded me for weel^ 
Finally, I found H.” 

"It was — ” Ki was leaning forward breathlessly. 
“The Flatlander,” said Burch, “could not capture 
my finger, ever, by lassooing it. No matter how tight 
be drew his noose, I could always withdraw my finger. 

"But be cewfif secure a portion of me, by fastening 
me to his dimensioo. Thus — ” He showed us bow a 
pin, laid flat in Flatland, could pierce a small piece of 
ikin. “Now if this pin were bolted securely, the finger 
thus prisoned could not be withdrawn. 

"That was the principle on which I worked, but my 
task had just begun. It took nxmths to effect the cap- 



ture. I had to study, from afar, the amorphous black 
thing which was my quarry. Try to form some con- 
cept of what incredible Fourth Dimensional beast 
would cast projections of that nature into the Third. 

“Finally I (^ded that one certain piece of black 
matter, occurring in a certain relationship to the 
changing wbc^e, was a foot. How, it is not important 
to tell. It was, after all, theory, coupled with guess- 
work. 

"I constructed the shackle you have seen. Two 
uprights, with a third that must pierce the thing; then 
hxk up<m it. I waited, then, many weeks. Finally 
there came a chance to spring my trap. And — it 
workedi” 

Ki said, “And then?” 

"The rest is a long and tiresome story. Somehow 
I found my way to a native village; there en^>k>yed 
natives to drag my captive from the Plateau. We were 
handicapped by the fact that we could never get too 
near the trap. You see, it is a limb we have inq>ris- 
oned. The bead, or eating apparatus, or what ever it 
is, is stni free. That is what tried to reach you, Ki, 
there in the shed. 

“Anyway, we made an arduous trek to the coast 
As I have tdd you, I chartered a vessel. The sailors 
hated my cargo, and feared H. The trip was not an 
easy <»ie. But I was determined, and my determina- 
tkm bore fruit. And — here we are.” 

T SAID, “Yeah — here we are. Jxist like the man 
^ who grabbed a tiger by the tail; then couldn’t let 
go. Now that you’ve got this thing, what are you 
going to do with it?” 

"That’s what I want you to tell me.” 

Ki’s eyes were glowing. He said, "Good Lord, 
man, is there any question in your mind? Call in the 
scientists — the whole damned brigade of them! 
Show them this thing I You’ve got the marvel of 
the age on your hands!” 

“And you, Len?” 

**You want it straight?” I said. “Or would you 
like to have me pull my punches?” 

"Straight lliat’s why I asked you out here.” 
"Then get rid of it” I said. "Kill it. Set it on 
fire. Destroy it. I don’t know just bow you’re going 
to do it, but I do know that’s the thing to do. 

"(Ml, I know what you’re thinking, Ki — so shut up! 
I’m a dope. Sure. I’m ignorant Sure. I don’t 
have the mind or the heart of a true scientist. Okay — 
you win! But Burch said I had common sense — and 
I’m exercising it now. I say — get rid of that damned 
thing before something luqjpens. Something horrible 
that you wQl regret for the rest of yuur life!” 

Ki looked a little peeved. He said, "You’re nuts, 
L«il The thing’s tied down, isn’t H? Dammit, man 
— you’re the kind of guy who bolds back the prog- 
ress of the world. I b^ you’d have voted to kill 
Galileo if you’d been alive in his day.” 

“If he’d trapped a monster like this,” I retorted, 
“A monster wio*d already killed at leak three men, 
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s ti eeta with the story, I would be snentng the want 
ads in fifteen seconds flat. So I gn^>ed and said, 
“Okay, boas. IH go.^ 



rd have voted just that way. not stJftersthioos, 
Burch. But Fm afraid. I’m afraid that when Man 
starts monkeying with the Unknown, be gets beyond 
his depth. Isay — kill it, now!” 

Bu^ looked at me anxiously. 

“That’s your last word, Len?” 

“Absolutely my last,” I said. I rose. “And just 
to prove it, I’m going home now. And I’m not even 
going to write a damned word about what I've seen 
tonight. I don’t care if this is the best sU^ since tbe 
Deluge — I’m not going to write H!” 

Ki said, “You give me a pain, Len. In tbe neck.” 
“Same to you,” I told him, “only lower down. Wdl, 
so long, guys.” And I went home. 

CHAPTER IV 
Terror 

T KEPT my word. Thou^ I had the mimsies all 
^ ni^t, tossing and thinking about that crasy, 
changing black tkmgt I didn’t put a word coocem- 
ing it on paper. I half expected to bear from Burch 
Patterson some time during the next day. But I 
didn’t. Then, tbe following mcHning, I saw why. The 
C«U carried a front page blast, screaming to the 
astonished world tbe news that, “the missing explorer, 
Burch Patterson, has returned home,” and that “to* 
night there irill be a convocation of eminent scien- 
tists” at his home to view s<Mne marvel brought back 
from tbe wilds of upper Peru. 

AH of which meant that brother Ki’s arguments 
had {woven nxwe {persuasive than mine. And that to- 
night there was to be a {preview of that damned thing. 

I was pretty sore aixput it. I thought tbe least 
they could have done was give me the news beat on 
the yam. But there wasn’t any use crying over spilt 
milk. Anyway, I remembered that Ki’s paper had a 
tie-up with tbe Call. It was natural be should route 
tbe story that way. 

And then I went down to the office, and Joe Slade, 
tbe human buxz saw who calls himself our City Editor, 
waved me up to his desk. 

“You, Harvey,” be said, “I’m going to ^ve you a 
chance to earn some of that forty {per we’re overpay- 
ing you. I want you to r c {present us tonight out at 
Patterson’s home in Jersey. He’s gcnng to unveil 
something mysterious.” 

I said, “Who — me? Listen, chief, give it to Bill 
Reynolds, won’t 3 tou? I’ve got some rewrites to do—” 
“You, 1 said. What’s tbe matter? Does New Jer- 
sey give you asthma?” 

“Chief,” 1 {pleaded, “1 can’t cover this. I don’t 
know anything about science or — ” 

“What do you mean — science?” He {pushed back 
his eyeshade and glared M me. “Do you know what 
this is all about?” 

That stopped me. I didn’t want to go, but if I 
ever admitt^ that I’d known about Paterson’s 
changeable what-is-it, and not beaten tbe to the 



^VERYBODY and his brother was there that 
^ ni^t. I recognized a professor of Physics from 
Ccrfumbia U., and the De^ of Paleontology from 
N. Y. U. Two old graybeards from tbe Academy of 
Natural History were over in a comer discussing 
something that ended in — zoic, and the curator of the 
Museum was {present, smelling as musty as one of his 
ancient mummies. 

Tbe Press was out in force. AH tbe bureaus, and 
most of the New York {pafpers. Ki was doing tbe re- 
criving. Burch bad not yet put in an appearance. 
I found a minute to get lU aside, and U^d him what 
a skunky trick I thought he’d (puUed on me, but be 
merely shrugged. 

“I’m smry, Len. But you had your chanre. After 
all, I had to think of my own {pa{per first.” Then be 
smiled. “And beside, you were in favor of destroying 



tbe thing.” 

“I still am,” I told him dourly. 

“Then what are you here for?” 

It was my turn to shrug. “It was either come or 
lose my job,” I said. “What do you think?” 

Then Burch {PUt in an a()pearance, and the whole 
outfit went genteelly crazy. Flash bulbs started blaz- 
ing, and all my learned coufrires of the Third Estate 
started shooting questions at him. About his trip, tbe 
loss of his comrades, his ez{periences. I knew all that 
stuff, so I just waited for the big blow-off to follow. 

It came, at last. Tbe moment when Burch said; 

“Before 1 tell my entire story, 1 prefer that you 
see that which I bctpught back with me,” and he led 
tbe way out to the wcwk-sbed. 

Ki and Burch had fixed op the {place a littk; {put 
chalk lines va tbe fioor to show tbe visitors where 



they might stand. 

“And I warn you,” Burch said, just before he 
opened the shed door, to move beyond those 
lines. Aftawrard you will understand why.” 

Then tbe crowd began to file in. From my vantage 
{point in tbe rear, I could tell when the first {pair of 
eyes sighted that thing — and when every sub^uent 
visitor saw it, as weQ. Ga^, cxclamati^, and little 
cries of astcMii^unent rqppled through tbe crowd as 
one by one they moved into tbe room. 

The thing was still su^nded on its inqprisoning 
rod. As before, it was wrigglii^ and moving; chang- 
ing its shiqpe with such rapidity that the human eye 
could scarcely view one shape before that tum^ 
into another. In view of what Burch had told me, 1 
could comprehend the thing better now. I could un- 
derstand bow, if that black Mob of flesh cafpCured by 
the bar were really — as Burch presumed — a leg of 
some uhra-dimensiooal monster, the movements of 
that Hmb, as it sou^ to break free, would throw con- 
tinually changing {projections into our world. 

I could uadecsUad, too, why from time to we 
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would see other bits of solid matter appear in various 
sections of the room. Though these seemed disasso* 
dated with that chunk hanging on the trap, I knew 
it was really separate portions of the same b^t. Be* 
cause if a man were to thrust four fingers, simultane- 
ously, into Flatland, to the Flatlander these would 
appear to be four separate objects; while in reality 
they were part of a single unit in a dimension beyond 
his powers of conception. 

liie astonishment of the professors was something 
to behold. 1 began to feel a little bit ashamed of my- 
self, there in the background. Perh^>s I had been 
wrong to give Burch the advice I had. Perhaps, as 
Ki had said, this was one of the greatest discoveries 
of all time. It belonged to the world of science? 

One of the photographers was dropping to his 
knee; levelling his Graflex at the shifting, changing 
thing on the rod. I caught myself thinking, swiftly, 
“He shouldn’t do thatl” Evidently Burch had the 
same idea. He took a swift step forward; cried, 
“Please 1 If you don’t mind — ” 

He spoke too late. The man’s finger pressed. For 
an instant the room was flooded with light. 

AND then it happened. I heard a sound like a 
^ thin, high bleating that seemed to come from far, 
far away. Or it may not have been a sound at all, 
in the true sense of that word. It may have been some 
tonic wave of supernal heights; for it tortured the ear- 
drums to hear it. 

The thing on the rod churned into motion. Violent 
motion. It grew and dwindled; shifted from cube to 
hemisphere; back to cube again. Then a truncated 
pyramidal form was throbbing, jerking, churning on 
the steel. Where I had once noticed an old, ugly, 
healed wound; ichor-clotted, now I saw ragged edges 
of black break open. Saw a few, fresh gouts of 
brownish fluid wdl from what seemed to be raw 
edges in that changing black. 

Burch’s horrified voice raised above the tumult. 

“Get out! Get out — all of you! Before it — ” 

That was all he found time to say. For there came 
a horrible, sucking sound, like the sound of gangren- 
ous flesh tearing away; and where there had been 
a changing black shape swirling on an imprisoning 
steel rod — now there was nothing! 

But with equal suddenness, several of the sh^>eless 
blobs of matter from various parts of the room seemed 
to rush together with fri^tful speed. Someone, 
screaming with terror, bumped against me then. I 
fell to my hands and knees in the doorway; feeling 
the flood of human fear scramble over me. 

But not until I had seen a 8cimitar-sh^>ed blob of 
black flesh reach out to strike at Ri Patterson. Ki had 
not even time to cry out. He went down, dead, as 
though stricken by the sickle of Chronos. 

I cried, “Burch!” 

Burch had turned to tace the coalescing monster. 
A revolver in his band was filling the little room with 
thunder. Orange gouts of flame belched from its mus- 



ale; and I knew be was not missing. StiD the thing was 
dosing in on him. 1 saw what appeared to be four 
jet drdea appear in a ring over the bead of Burch Pat- 
terson. Saw the drdes expand; and a wider e3q)anse 
of black — flat and sinister — a{^>ear directly over his 
head. They came together with a dutching, envelc^ 
ing movement. Then — ^be was gone! 



COMEHOW I managed to struggle out of that 
^ work shed. Not that it made any difference. For 
with the disaii^arance of Burch Patterson, the thing 
itself disappeared. 

1 won’t try to describe the fri^tened group of 
news men and scientists who gathered at the Pat- 
terson house. Who trembled and quaked, and offered 
fanatic reasons for that which had transpired. Who 
finally summoned up courage enough to return to the 
shed cautiously; seeking the mortal remains of Burch 
Patterson. 

They never found an 3 ^ing, of course. Ki was 
there, but Ki was dead. Burch was gone. The air 
was still putrid with that unearthly animal stench. 
Beneath the steel “trap” Patterson had built for his 
thing, there was a f>ool of drying brownish fluid. One 
of the scientists wanted to take a sample of this for 
analysis. He returned to the house for a test-tube in 
which to put it . . . 

Maybe it was the wrong thing for me to do. But 
I thought, then, that it was best. And I still think so. 
If he bad taken that sample; made that analysis; 
sooner or later another exp^tion would have set out 
for the Maratan Plateau in search of that thing whose 
blood did not correspond to that of any known animal. 
I didn’t believe this should happen. So, while he was 
gone, 1 set fire to the work shed. It was an old place; 
old and dry as tinder. By the time he had returned, 
it was a seething cauldron of flame. It made a fitting 
pyre for the body of Ki Patterson . . . 

But — I don’t know. I have wondered, since. Some- 
how, I have a feeling that Burch Patterson may not 
be dead, after all. That is — if a human can live in a 
dimension of which he cannot conceive. 

The more I think of it; the. more I try to reconcOe 
that which I saw with that which Burch told me; the 
more I believe that the thing which descended upon 
Burch, there in the shed, was not a “mouth” — but a 
gigantic pawl You know, I saw four circles a{^>ear 
. . . with a flat black spot above. It could have been 
four huge fingers . . . with the palm descending to 
grasp the daring tri-dimensional “Flatlander” who had 
the audacity to match wits with a creature from a 
superior world. If that be so . . . and if the thing 
were intelligent . . . Patterson might still be alive . . . 

I don’t know. But sometimes I am tempted to or- 
ganize another expedition to the Maratan Plateau, 
myself. Try to learn the truth concerning the thing 
from beyond the Gateway. The truth concerning 
Burch Patterson’s fate. 

What would yon do? 
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(Continued from page s ) 
of that distant time, was reqxmsible for their rema^> 
able mutations and rampant growths! 

// the magnetic shield they would retwn. 

But long before these indirect omsequences mani- 
i»ted themselves, we would have swifter evidence of 
the disastrous effects of cosmic radiation. Rank vege- 
tation would push up through every crack, tearing 
sidewalks and streets apart. It would reach up avidly 
and take h<rfd in every crevice of buildings. Cities 
would become steaming, impassable jungles I 

Swiftly, then, will the damage be done to men. Even 
as the/ scurry in panic at the first announcement of 
the catastr<^be which Geiger counters, instruments 
for measuring quantity and intensity of cosmic rays, 
have just discovered, the insidious nialignant changes 
wiB be working m their bodies I 

Of those changes only this need be said: No two 
men will be alike — and none will any longer be a 
human being. 

Is there no esc^)e? Perhaps-^ut (miy perhaps. 

Mankind might escape, if awakened to the danger 
early enough, by burrowing deep into the earth. Cos- 
mic rays can penetrate thirty feet of lead, more than 
a hundred feet of solid rock! Eventually, however, 
their force is spent. Beneath millions of tons of rock, 
in lead-lined chambers of perpetual night, man might 
find sanctuary. 

There be might work out a new destiny. But the 
struggle would be bitter. Euthanasia, or mercy kill- 
ing, would have to be practiced to eliminate the worst 
of the human monsters. Others would have to be ster- 
ilized so that only the most normal would mate and 
gradually restore the purity of the race. 

Yet out of an that tragedy, and in overcoming the 
tremendous handicaps of the new existence, man 
might rise to greater heights. // given the chance. 

For the earth itself may be destroyed! 

With protons, cores of hydrogen atoms, physicists 
have finaUy succeeded in completely sma^ng atoms 
of other dements. Rather, those dements are split 
into equal portions of elements of lower wdght, and 
the remaining mass is released ezplosivdy. AU sorts 
of powerful secondary emanations are included in 
those violoit explosicms whose energy greatly exceeds 
the S00,(XX) to 1,700,000 volts of the original ^tter 
protons produced in the cyclotrrm. 

And in the bursts of particles created by cosmic 
rays are protons five to ten times that powerful! 

The earth will then be swept a tornado of count- 
less billions of atomic e^losions. In the weird light 
of their secondary emanations it will writhe and 
shudder. Great fissures will c^n — perhaps reaching 
down into the bowels of the earth and exposing man in 
his last refuge! 

Nor will the destruction st<^ there. In the splitting 
of atoms with protons, hi^-speed neutrons are 
emitted. And they can destroy other atoms! 

The froceu wSl continue untU ike world is utterly 
annihilated. 

There is the prospect — unpleasantly well-founded 



coming to pass? 

Cosmic rays were formerly thou^t to have orig- 
inated as a by-product of the primeval explosion of a 
single mass of matter. From tins, according to pro- 
ponents of the expanding universe theory of Lemaitre, 
all stellar bodies were formed, being hurled away from 
that central point in remote ^>ace. But recent tests 
show that cosmic rays ccnne from closer to home! 

If they originated outside the Milky Way, the 
^laxy of stars to iriiich our sun belongs, certain varia- 
tions in their intensity should be found. When the 
stm and planets are cm the forward side of the great 
disc-shap^ rotating wheel of the Milky Way, more 
cosmic rays should strike us. Just as one riding on a 
merry-go-round in the rain feels more dr<^ on his 
f'lce than on the back of his neck! 

This variation in cosmic rays has not been found. 
Therefore they must originate as free particles some- 
where within our own galaxy. Perhaps they are 
stepped up to cosmic energy by the magnetic fields of 
double stars, in the same way that man-made cyclo- 
trcHis speed up particles by rq>eated electrical 'pushes.' 

But cmly one definite fact can be stated about cos- 
mic rays. Whatever their origin or cause, they arc 
always with us I 

Can the same be said for our shield against them? 

Much more is known about the earth’s magnetic 
field — and it is not reassuring! Studies of the occur- 
rences of magnetic storms, disturbances in the earth’s 
magnetic field whkh affect radio transmission and 
operation of telephone and telegraph lines, show that 
t^ are related to the appearance of sunspots. Those 
atomic storms in the sim are responsible for its own 
magnetic field. And the stronger the solar field, the 
weaker becomes the earth’s! 

At a time of unusual sunspot activity, the eartk*s 
shield against cosmic rays could fail. 

Sunspots, in number and intensity, follow an in- 
volved series of cycles. First, there is one in which 
highs and lows return ^){MOximately every eleven 
years. But variations in their regularity are caused 
by another, independent cycle of nK>re than a century’s 
duration. And when the highs of both cycles match, 
there is a period of unusual sun^t activity! 

Powerful enough to affect the earth’s magnetic 
field? There is at least one more cycle of sunspots, a 
super-cycle with a period greater than a millenium. 
When the bi^is of all coincide, when all cycles are 
pulling together — sun^xit activity could be powerful 
enough to destroy our jKOtective shield! 

Data has not been kept long enou^ to teD how 
frequen* are such deadly conjunctions. Possibly never 
before in the history of the world has the afaoolute 
maximum of sunspot activity been reached. But we 
are now near the high of an eleven year cycle, ap- 
proaching the hi^ of a hundred year period. 

The peak of a greater cycle may <Uso be at hand! 

We may be at the threshold of the ultimate catas^ 
trophe . . . if the earth*s magnetic field fails . . ./ 
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INTERIOR DECORATING 
G Complete Training 
UW COURSES 
G Business Law 
G Claim Adjusting Law 
G Law for Police Officers 
No state accepts any law 
home study course, includ- 
ing. . lASalles. - as*' 
education to qualify for ad- 
mission to practice law. 



MOTEL/HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
G Motel Manag«nent 
G Hotel Management 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
G Management Training 
WRITING 

G Non-Fiction G Fiction 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
nUPiancf-Q Goitar Q OMirt* 
HIGH SCHOOL 
G Diploma Program 



Mr. 

Mr*.. 

Miu 



I* as4 pUtM primt) 



Address Apt. .No. . 

Gty A 

Stale Zip 



